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GHOSTCRAFT : 


COMPRISING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND REVELATIONS OF MADAME HAUFFE, 
THE CELEBRATED WIRTEMBERG GHOST-SEERESS. * 


IN TWO PARTS: 


PART I, 


CHAP. I,—TRIUMPH OF SUPERNATURALISM. 


Beneath, spectacled reader, thou hast 
the tituli, by no means clgri et venera- 
biles, but contrariwise mystical and mo- 
dern, of a few of those world-renowned 
works which may be said toconstitutethe 
classics of German Supernaturalism. 
Thou art already aware that the all- 
important question of Ghosts or No- 
ghosts is one which has been severely 
agitated in Germany; but peradven- 
ture mayest not know that the Pro- 
ghostial party are to be considered as 
having already conquered. Be it our 
agreeable duty, then, to state so much 
to thee, and to assure thee that, hu- 
manly speaking, it is the Bank of Vi- 


enna to a sixpenny song-book that in 
another decade of years the Credulist 
—we say the Credulist—clique will 
not be left a leg to standon. Heed 
not, if it be thy misfortune to hear 
them, those gabblers who, because, 
forsooth, a scantling of this clique 
(some dozenth of the integer, or 
whole number) are men of a certain 
scientific celebrity, would augur great 
things therefore. The Powers of Sci- 
ence have been weighed in the balance 
against the Powers of Hades, and are 
found wofully wanting: the Spirit of 
the Age, also, stands convicted of utter 
insignificance by a comparison with 


*1. Die Seherin von Prevorst, &ce.—The Ghost-seeress of Prevorst: a Narrative: comprising Dis- 
closures with respect te the Inner Life of Man, and the intimate workings of a Ghostworld on our 
Globe. By Justinus Kerner, M.D-, Chief Official Physician at Weinsberg, Wirtemberg. Third Edi- 


tion, Stutgard ; 1838. 


Il. Eine Erscheinung, &c.—Phenomenical Facts from the Night-realms of Nature: Attested by 


namerous and competent witnesses- 
HII. Geschi 


bolico. tic Existence. 


Geschichte, &c.—History ot the Soul. 


By Dr, Justinus Kerner, Stutgard; 1838. 
esessener neuerer Zeit, &c —A History of the Demoniacal Possessions of Modern 
Times: By Dr. Justinus Kerner: To which is appende 


A Critical Analysis of the Laws of Dia- 


By C A. Eschenmayer, Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
toeghe in the University of Tiibingen. Carlsruhe ; 1835. 


Ky Professor G. H, Schubert. 


Stutgard ; 1834. 


V. Altes und Neues, &c.— Ancient and Modern Knowledge in reference to the Inner Life: A 


Series of Periodica! Papers. 
Hon, Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, 
Vl. Der Dichter ein Seher. 


subsisting between the Poetic Spirit an’ 
“ipsic ; 1835. 


By Professur Schubert. Leipsic; 1824-1833. 
Vi. Neue Theorie, &c.—New Theory of Ghost-appearances and the Ghostworld. 


By the Right 


te Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Heidelberg, and Aulic Counsellor te the Archduke of Baden, 


Stutgard ; 1836. 


, &e. Every Poet a Prophet: a Treatise on the Essential Connection 
the faculty of Magnetic Lucid Vision. 


By A. Steinbeck, 


ll. Blatter aus Prerorst, &e.—The Prevorst Portfolio: A Series of Papers on the Inner Life, by 


varinus eminent literary and scientific men. 


Edited by Dr. Justinus Kerner. 


Carisruhe; 1831-1839. 


1X: Blatter fiir hihere Wahrheit, &e.—Journal for diffusing a knowledge of the Loftier Truths of 


Supernaturalism. 
1819-1840. 


Edited by J. F. Von Meyer, M. D. and Burgomaster. 


Frank fort-on.the- Maine ; 


X. Hades, &e.—Hades: An Essay on the Existence after Denth, especially with reference to the 


Middle State of Souls. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 109. 


By Dr. J. F. Von Meyer. 


Frankfort ; 1832. 


























2 Chapters on Ghostcraft. 


that formidable array of “black spirits 
and white, blue spirits and grey,” 
which, issuing forth in this mysterious 
nineteenth century from their dim 
subterranean crypts and caverns, and 
thronging Saxony this way and that, 
do almost appear to realise the Vision 
of Locusts beheld by St. John when 
the Angel opened the Infernal Gates, 
— and the air was darkened with the 
smoke of the pit.” No, four-eyed 
friend, the Anti-ghostialists are fallen : 
the fine principle of retributive justice 
is at work among them; and forasmuch 
as they have wilfully turned away from 
their doors every other description of 
ghost, therefore there abides no more 
with any of them even the ghost of a 
chance of victory. The eclipse of ge- 
nerations is passing from the fair face 


CHAP. 


Tov mayest remark, spectacled rea- 
der, that the above-named works are 
exclusively on the rational side of the 
question. If it gladden thee to observe 
this, we can acquaint thee, for thy fur- 
ther delectation, that the only publica- 
tions on the opposite side have been 
some newspaper and literary-gazette 
critiques, and a few rubbishy pamph- 
lets and twaddlesome duodecimos ; 
which latter, moreover, though still on 
the booksellers’ shelves, are daily look- 
ing trunk-shopwards with undeniable 
steadfastness. Indeed, the great body 
of the Credulist lucubrators are mere 
sixth-rate Grubstreeters of Leipsic and 
Stutgard; persons of whom few think 


CHAP, III.—-CREED 


® 
NEVERTHELESS, as a markworthy illus- 
tration of the lengths to which human 
credulity can go, it may not be amiss 
for us here in Dublin (where Credul- 
ism is in full blast) to state what the 
anti-ghostial creed of the Credulists is ; 
especially as we shall thus, further- 
more, vindicate ourself from the im- 
putation (if peradventure such be cast 
at us) of having wrongfully disparaged 


[Jan. 


of Truth, and men open their eyes to 
the light; they are again standing on 
the ancient ways, again turning into 
the old ghost-haunted paths trodden 
by their forefathers. Yea, and were 
the bosoms of those who still seek to 
oppose the movement accessible to one 
feeling of natural shame, they would 
now go forth and, like the Ninevites at 
the preaching of Jonah, do public pe- 
nance in sackcloth and ashes, to find 
that after a century and a half of bit- 
terest battle on their part, armed as 
they were with all the weapons which 
the magazines of Materialism could 
furnish (including of course the pick- 
axes of Geology), it is to this com- 
plexion that the face of things has 
come at length, and that too in the 
most intellectual country in Europe. 


Il.——-INSIGNIFICANCE OF THE CREDULISTS. 


any thing but the very smallest beer 
brewable. And we are of opinion, 
that, in stooping to notice the drivel 
of these poor people at all, Kerner and 
Eschenmayer have been wanting in the 
respect due to their own doctorial and 
professorial dignity ; have also rather 
perhaps retarded the final triumph of 
the good cause. These mistakes are 
impolitic; should not occur; never 
answer. Truth gains nothing by de- 
scending from her lofty niche in the 
Great Universal Temple to hold a 
wrangle in some common market- 
place with basket-wenches and wheel- 
barrow-drivers. 


OF THE CREDULISTS. 


absent adversaries. Thus, then, the 
Credulists believe: That all ghost- 
appearances are explicable on one of 
the following principles, to wit, First: 
the principle that thoroughly-honest 
men are knaves, and men of largest 
intelligence idiots;* Secondly: the 
principle of Subjectivity, i. e. creation 
byand out of one’s-self +; and, Thirdly: 
the principle of Ansteckungsempfind- 


* « How is it possible that men of extensive scientific knowledge and unquestion- 


able integrity can lend themselves to such delusions ?” 


Stutgard Grubstreeter. 
+? 


Query of an occasional 


he validity of which principle, however, the Incredulists admit in some cases, 


as, for instance, in those of Blake, the English painter, and Nicolai, the Berlin book- 
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lichkeit, i.e. susceptibility of con- 
tagious influences ;* (this latter prin- 
ciple being resorted to in order to meet 
the difficulty presented by thestubborn 
fact that many persons often see the 
same ghost). Upon all which trash 
we shall merely observe: that, silly as 
it is per se, still sillier doth it show by 
the side of the philosophical Incredu- 
lism of a Schubert, a Girres, and a 
Von Meyer,—men who, having seen 
and heard, will in no wise believe that 
they have not seen and have not heard; 
eannot by any manner of means be 
bamboozled into the belief that their 
own senses are not somewhat faith- 
fuller conductors of intelligence than 
their opponents’ nonsenses. Of a 


Tue case, then, standing so: the Cre- 
dulists having all along gone on believ- 
ing that there are no ghosts, the Incre- 
dulists having refused to believe any 
such humbug ;—the Credulists having 
called in the aid of speculation and 
hypothesis in favour of their credu- 
lism,t the Incredulists having met such 
speculation and hypothesis by scores of 
supernatural facts, so well attested as 
to leave no shadow of excuse for cre- 
dulity ;—Credulism having been ac- 
cordingly compelled to confess itself 


seller. 


CHAP. IV.,——-USELESSNESS OF REASONING ON SUPERNATURALISM. 


According to Eschenmayer and others, it may also happen that from some 


verity we were but right in asserting 
that Kerner should never have stooped 
to an argument with the Credulists. 
Such helpless ones are not to be ar- 
gued with; are rather to be taught; 
gags being placed in their mouths be-. 
forehand to dissuade them from gab- 
bling. And we know but of One 
Teacher for them, even him whose 
lessonings no man (at least out of Ger- 
many) careth ever to divulge, for his 
advent is always in an hour when (to 
quoie Kerner himself) “ the mask 
of the Natural and Ideal falls off, the 
Brain-life ceases, ti.e Inner Sense 
awakes up, and the individual for the 
first time envisages Himself in his un- 
furnished and shivering nakedness.” 


virtually vanquished, and Incredulism 
having thereupon spread, and_ still 
spreading, like wildfire, through Sax- 
ony :—the case being so, it is tolerably 
obvious, O, spectacled reader, that in 
the extracts we are about to lay before 
thee from the work at the head of our 
list, touching the Lire anp REvELA- 
tions oF Mapame Havrre, Hicu 
Paiestess or Mysricism, thou art 
likely to meet with nothing save the 
unvarnished truth; and therefore 
thou wilt do well to surrender thy 






























































































































anomalous peculiarity in the constitution or condition of the brain and ganglions a 
person may at one time see subjectively, at another time objectively ; and perhaps 
it is not an unwarrantable conclusion that the visions of Cheneau, Swedenborg, 
Bohm, Brothers, and many other seers, should be viewed in special reference to this 
extraordinary self-antithetical state of the intellectual and sensational economy. 

* Thus: V sees, on a sudden, the ghost of W in the room; and, while he gazes 
on it in silence, X, Y, and Z, being in the same room, also see the said ghost and 
describe its dress and featuresto V. Now, W and V were intimate friends, but 
X, Y, and Z, though on a footing of acquaintanceship with V, never saw W in their 
lives ; so that here, apparently, is a pro-ghostial clencher of the first rigour. But 
the whole illusion admits of an easy credulistico-incredible explanation: some 
casual association primarily suggested to V’s mind a vivid image of his deceased 
friend; and the minds of Y. Y, and Z being at the moment under the influence of 
a strong “‘ magnetic sympathy ” with V’s, the same image was of course presented 
to them also: voila tout. A priori one could have hardly dreamt of the possibility 
of an appeal to the phenomena of animal magnetism in illustration of an anti-ghos- 
tial theory. But, alas! it is in accordance with the nature of some men to uxcon- 
sciously make of the very “‘ waters of life a savour unto death:” to such men the 
chariot wherein Elias ascended to heaven would appear a veritable diving-beil, 
constructed for the purpose of enabling man to sink himself at leisure into the 
nethermost mire-abysses of brute-existence. 

i For, not to wrong them,—though they do argue quite from the topic, they are 
still always ready to argue somehow. ‘They do not shake their heads and say no- 
thing, like some of our Gothamites at home, who call themselves sceptics. All 
classes of the Germans know that there exist a true faith and an erroneous faith, 
but that as to the absence of any faith, that amounts to just—nihil, nothing. In 
other words, they regard (and very properly) scepticism as an infallible indication 
of mental imbecility, and are therefore shy of professing it. 
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critical judgment unreservedly into 
our safe-keeping until thy perusal of 
our present paper be concluded. Thou 
must put no questions, harbour no 
doubts, raise no objections. Thou 
art, of course, one of the Uninitiated, 
and must beware how thou formest an 
opinion for thyself upon the Superna- 
tural, “for so” (quoth Von Meyer’s 
Prophetess) “ thou strewest with ob- 
aeches the path of knowledge wherein 
it is permitted thee to walk. Wise is 
he” (she adds) “ who, while he ob- 
serves all things, refrains from exer- 
cising his judgment upon anything ; 
it is the man of passive judgment 
and not the man of active judgment 
who makes progress in learning. 
We should abandon all forms of rea- 


CHAP, 





vV.—DR. 


“In common with all who withdraw 
from the tumult of the external world, 
to retire for a space within their In- 
terior, thou, my dearest reader,” saith 
the Doctor, “wilt feel that in that 
Interior there lies a latent life, alto- 
gether distinct from the Outer one,— 
yea, hostile thereunto. That which 
the Outer Life declares praiseworthy 
thou wilt find the Inner Life not un- 
seldom condemning ; and on such oc- 
easions thou wilt experience a stilly, 
disquieting feeling, which, proceeding 
from the depths of the Inner Life, 
diffuses itself, as one may say, over the 
surface of the Outer. feditating 
hereupon, thou wilt further discover 
that the impressions received by thine 
Outer Life are produced thereon ex- 
clusively through the medium of thy 
adi angenieation, and the under- 
standing which holds communication 
with the Surfacial ; but that the feel- 
ings belonging to thine Inner Life 
have their origin in the sympathetic 
and ganglionic system, in the region 
of the heart-pit,* the seat of Sensa- 
tional Existence. 

“Carrying thy researches yet fur- 
ther, thou wilt find that Man, by the 
means of this Inner Life, stands in an 
ancient and everlasting relationship 
with Nature,—a relationship from 
which the one-sided outer-imagings of 





KERNER 


soning; we should deport ourselves 
here as children or slaves who do not 
dare to speak in presence of their 
parents or masters ; we should submit 
our whole being unto the guidance of 
Gop, knowing that with Him is all 
Truth, and that all who would attain 
unto the Truth must be guided of 
Him.” For, it is not from the dusky, 
ever-shifting surface of the tabula vi- 
trea cerebri that the vast and marvel- 
lous forms of the Spiritual are likely 
to be faithfulliest reflected, as Dr. 
Kerner also hath well shown in the 
introduction to his Great Work; from 
which introduction, by the way, it may 
not be amiss for us to transcribe a pas- 
sage or two here, before introducing 
his heroine and ours to thy notice. 






ON THE INNER LIFE, 


the Brain-life can only apparently libe- 
rate him. It will be clearly under- 
stood by thee, how, while thine Inner 
Life seems buried as in darkness, un- 
recognised by thine outerworld-seek- 
ing brain, it nevertheless continues 
unremittingly occupied with its own 
experiences, and maintains, with 
steady, unbribable vigilance, watch 
and guardianship over the economy 
of the Outer Man. And thou wilt 
thus be prepared to receive a truth 
which in the course of these pages 
will be developed more at large,— 
namely, that all thy doings and sayings, 
yea, all thy feelings and dreamings, 
even to the minutest shade of a phan- 
tasy, are faithfully chronicled by thy 
spirit upon the tablets of thine Inner 
Life, and, at the moment when Death 
shall darken thy bodily eye, will pre- 
sent themselves in vividest lucidness 
before that of thy ghost, under the 
form of symbolic words and nume- 
rals. 

‘* This inner and secret relationship 
with Nature thou wilt also recognise 
as the power which allies Man with 
other worlds, and will one day esta- 
blish his claim to rank as a denizen 
of these latter. 

“If, while engaged in the contests 
of the external world, while absorbed 
in the pursuits agreeable to thine 





* * Herzgrube, the pit of the stomach : of which Plato, in one of his Dialogues, says . 
** This less noble part of the human frame was formed that it (also) shonld have 
some 1g es of truth; and therefore was it made the seat of Prophetic 


Vision” (uavrum). 
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outer, or sensuous nature, the Inner 
Life make itself perceptible to thee 5 
if reminiscences of the music of long- 
departed hours, of years when life 
itself seemed all melody, ever steal 
over thy mind, awakening therein 
sweet emotions of seriousness, thank 
the more, my dearest reader, thy 
ghostial chronicler! But if, carried 
away by the whirl of passions and in- 
terests which crowd the Outer Life, 
and chasing outer things only, thou 
sternly reject or coldly deride the re- 
monstrances of this interior monitor, 
yet will an hour at length come darkly 
on thee—and Gop grant that it be 
not thy last!—an hour of woe and 
tears—perchance an hour of death to 
some one dear to thee—perchance an 
hour in which, precipitated from the 
pinnacle of prosperity, thou shalt find 
thyself abandoned unto shame and 
misery—and in such an hour will the 
portals of a home of refuge within 
thyself be once more thrown open to 
thee by thine Inner Life,—a life which 
perhaps from thy childhood thitherto 
had remained hidden from thee, or 
was only dimly revealed to thee at in- 
tervals in nightly dreams, the inter- 


Freperica Havurre was born in the 
year 1801, in the village of Prevorst, 
near Levenstein, in Wirtemberg,— 
a strange, spectral, out-of-the-way, 
out-of-the-world locality, inhabited (or 
rather haunted) partly by ghosts, 
partly by men half in, half out of, the 
body ; partly also by women and chil- 
dren, the latter of whom it seems, are 
very subject to a singular, St. Vitus’s- 
dancish sort of ailment, curable only 
by amulets and exorcisms. We 

over the account of her girlhood (a 
most remarkable one) to come to the 
period after her marriage, which took 


CHAP. VI.——OUR HEROINE, THE GHOST-SEERESS. 


* « Our five modes of perception,” observes the original-minded Isaac Taylor, 


‘ 
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pretation whereof remained a sealed 
mystery for thy world-enslaved under- 
standing. 

« My dearest !—such — has 
overtaken many a man, and will yet 
overtake many another who now 
treads the pathway of life with a 
heart full of joyous confidence, and a 
brow fair and polished, like smoothest 
alabaster, rearing the superstructure 
of all his hopes for the future on the 
basis of that little pound-weight of 
brain-dust which the lapse of a period 
of time inconceivably short shall see 
blended with the dust of his grave. 
And such an one, so confident, so joy- 
ous, during the swift-fleeting summers 
of his existence, heard I once, the 
death-rattle in his throat the while, 
mutter towards methese words: ‘ All 
life has now gone down from my brain 
into my heart-pit ; I have no more any 
feeling of my brain; I have no feeling 
of my arms or feet ; but I see around 
me unutterable things, in which I never 
believed until now .*—there is Ano- 
ther Life:’—and thereupon he de- 
parted.” 

So far for the physician: now turn 
we our attention to the patient. 


place in her nineteenth year. About 
this time, having removed ,to her hus- 
band’s residence at Kurnbach, a gloo 

solitude in the midst of rocks and fo- 
rests, she fell ill of apsychico-hypochon- 
driacal malady, the symptoms of which 
it would be tedious to recount: they 
were so complicated as to baffle the 
skill of the best physicians the neigh- 
bourhood could furnish ; and in truth 
it would appear that there must have 
been something marvellously myste- 
rious in the disease, for an amulet, 
sent on one occasion to the sick 
woman by a celebrated magiciant of 





“are partial, not universal, means of knowing what may be aroundus.” And he 
deems it probable that ‘‘ within the field occupied by the visible and ponderable 
universe, and on all sides of us, there is existing and moving another element, 
fraught with another species of life, corporeal indeed, and various in its orders, but 
not open to the cognizance of those who are confined to the conditions of animal 


e 
t 


enna to be seen, nor to be heard, nor to be felt by man.” Physical 
ory of Another Life, p. 222. (London: 
1 


This worthy (at the request of the aut) subsequently paid a visit in person 
to Frederica, who said, however, that he woul 


Pickering ; 1836.) 


do her no good, because he wrought 


toomagically. (Besides the amulet, he had also sent her a powder, which set her 
a-dancing up and down the room like one possessed, though she had previously been 
unable to move hand or foot.) He is described as a man of a dark, strange, for- 


bidding countenance, and with eyes of singular brilliancy. 
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those parts, immediately on being 
brought into contact with her person, 
bounded away and went bob-bobbing 
about the bed-clothes, and hop-hopping 
over the floor, “ like a living thing,” 
(asthe Doctor observes,) and to the 
utter bewilderment of her medical 
attendants! By the help of animal 
magnetism, however, she gradually 
grew somewhat better; and it was 
at this period (i. e. in the year 
1824) that some of the most interest- 
ing phenomena of her Inner Life be- 
cw to be first manifested. She saw 

hind every one who came to see her 
another figure, also of human sem- 
blance, and very bright, (probably the 
guardian-spirit of the visitor). In the 
right eye of every ailing person who 
approached her she discerned, behind 
her own image, the likeness of the 
Inner Man (which did not always cor- 
respond with the appearance of the 
Outer) ; in the left eye the nature of 
his disease, and the appropriate psychi- 
eal remedies,—which were invariably 
found to succeed, even where medi- 
cines had been previously taken in vain 
for many years. She also possessed 
at this time the gift of second-sight,— 
the medium through which she ordina- 
rily exercised it being—a glass of wa- 
ter, or a soap-bubble! Her amended 
state of health continued for rather 
more than a twelvemonth; at the end 
of which time she suffered a fearful 
relapse: in truth, her second state 
was so much worse than her first that 
it soon became the settled conviction 
of her kindred that she was the 


victim of demomniacal agencies; and 
having already tried medicine, magic, 
and magnetism, all to little purpose, 
they now, as a dernier resort, deter- 
mined on attempting to drive out the 
enemy by the aid of prayer and fasting. 
Whether this pious resolution was 
ever put into practice Dr. Kerner does 
not inform us; but, as for poor Fre- 
derica, she appears to have had little 
confidence in the efficacy of any remedy 
which the people about her were able 
to suggest. ‘ From that time for- 
ward” (remarks the Doctor) “she 
became indifferent to all contingen- 
cies: whatever mode of treatment was 
adopted towards her, there she lay, 
like one paralysed. Loss of blood, 
cramps, nocturnal perspirations, suc- 
ceeded each other perpetually ; all her 
teeth dropped out; her flesh withered 
and wasted from her bones; she grew 
a very image of death-in-life. Yet 
she could not die, much as her death 
would have been welcomed as a release 
by all her family; her daily, hourly 
martyrdom went on and was not to 
close.” In this her condition, as she 
appeared to remain passive under all 
circumstances, it was proposed, with a 
view to any slight prospect of relief 
that might yet be derivable from medi- 
cal aid, that she should be removed to 
Weinsberg ; and, a carriage being 
prepared for the transit, she was ac- 
cordingly, by easy stages, conveyed to 
that town (the Doctor’s own) and 
safely domiciled therein on the 25th of 
November, 1826. 


CHAP. VIl.—THE SOUL AND THE SPIRIT. 


Anp here, before we proceed further, 
let us, (as it were in parenthesis), beg 
of thee, reader, to turn to the epistles 
of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and to attentively peruse the following 
verses therein: 1 Thessal. v. 23. 
Hebr. iv. 12. 1 Corinth. xv. 45. 
The truth incidentally glanced at in 
these passages by St. Sel—nepiy 
—that Man is a being of a triune na- 


ture, consisting of body, soul, and 
spirit, which three are one, was, as we 
could easily show thee, inculcated by 
most of the old heathen philosophies 
(especially the Platonic, Pythagorean, 
and Stoic),* but, forasmuch as these 
authorities upon such a subject would 
perhaps have comparatively _ little 
weight with thee, we have judged it 
advisable to pass them by,t and to re- 


* Vitringa shows that it was also the belief of the Jewish Rabbinical Doctors : 


See his Observationes Sacre, Lib. iii. ca 


. iv. 


¢ It nevertheless remaineth certain that modern psychological speculations are 
not entitled to the same regard as ancient. ‘‘ The powers of the soul were more 
vigorous among the ancients” (says Von Meyer’s Seeress) “than they are with 
us: men were in former times, therefore, far better acquainted with the secrets of 
nature than we are.” And the illustrious Schubert says: ‘‘ That which in our 
a science was of old rather the revelation of a superior spirit to man- 
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fer thee, for the information we were 
desirous of communicating, to an au- 
thority which at least no Christian can 
refuse to recognise. Thou mayest fur- 
ther consult, in relation to the above 
texts, the commentaries thereon of the 
learned Whitby, who, moreover, takes 
occasion to remark that Gassendus 
and Willis have completely established 
the dogma in question. 

Macknight, in his Translation of the 
Epistles, thus writes: “To compre- 
hend the distinction between soul and 
spirit, which the Sacred Writers have 
insinuated, the soul must be cousidered 
as connected both with the body and 
the spirit. By its connection with the 
body the soul receives impressions 
from the senses ; and by its connection 
with the spirit it conveys these impres- 
sions, by means of the imagination and 
memory, to the spirit, as materials for 
its operations. The powers last men- 
tioned, through their connection with 
the body, are liable indeed to be so 
disturbed by injuries befalling the 
body as to convey false perceptions to 
the spirit. But the powers of the 
spirit are not affected by bodily inju- 
ries; and it judges of the impressions 
conveyed to it as accurately as if they 
were true representations.” 

All which is in strict accordance 
with the doctrine of the German Su- 
pernaturalists. Der Geist,” says 
Von Meyer’s Lucid Visionist, (speak- 
ing in the Magnetic Crisis) “ist (in 
diesem Leben) nicht denselben Leiden 
wie die Seele unterworfen :” i. e. The 
spirit is not (in this life) subject to 
suffering, as the soulis. She adds: 
“The soul seeks after, and is at- 
tracted by, the Natural in all things ; 
the spirit is absorbed in his own 
contemplations: ever tending towards 
the Infinite, he has properly no sym- 
pathy with aught in the human world.” 
And according as soul or as spirit 
characterises an individual—in other 
words, according as the psychical (i. e. 
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natural) or the pneumatical (i. e. reli- 
gio-spiritual) man predominates in him, 
will he be disposed to reject or to 
reverence the deep mysteries of Gop, 
as revealed in the eternal truths of 
Holy Writ. (See, in the original, 
1 Cor. ii, 14, 15.)* 

Both soul and spirit were in perfect 
harmony with each other before the 
Fall of Man ; but since the occurrence 
of that tremendous calamity they have 
ever stood in a relation of mutual 
hostility ; the soul, through the blind- 
ness entailed on her by Original Sin, 
foolishly fancying that her interests 
are bound up altogether with the Na- 
tural and the Present, while the spi- 
rit, though possessing an unclouded 
perception of the true state of the 
case, is yet, from the want of some 
common sympathetic channel of com- 
munication with his companion, unable 
todo more than loathe and lament her 
aberrations in secret, and note them 
down as they occur, in the hope that 
they may thus, however obscurely, 
be (as indeed they sometimes are) 
brought under her eye in their genuine 
eolours. Occasionally, however, it 
does happen that the soulish principle 
quite absorbs, and, so to write, psychi- 
ses the spiritual; in the which event 
the man is in danger of becoming a 
veritable devil. Nay, more: there is 
actually a perpetual tendency in nature 
towards this psychising and ultimate 
diabolising of the whole human being. 
But, in thegreat majority of cases, the 
protecting grace of Gop continues to 
operate upon even the worst men; 
and it is only when they have wilfully 
persevered to the last in a rejection 
of the terms upon which alone regene- 
ration is possible for them, and have 
thus interposed an insuperable barrier 
between themselves and Heaven, that 
even such men are delivered up, once 
and for ever, without bail or maia- 

rize, to the untender mercies of the 
owers of Darkness. 


CHAPTER VIIl.——MAGNETIC EXISTENCE OF THE SEERESS.—THE SUN-RING AND 
THE LIFE-RING,. 


WE now resume the course of our 
narrative. 

Madame Hauffe had not been long 
under treatment by Dr. Kerner (and 


his friend, Dr. Off,) when,—animal 
magnetism being again resorted to,— 
a marked improvement took place in 
her health; and she even enjoyed in- 


* Remark also that St. Jude, in the 19th verse of his epistle, designates all un- 
ge and scoffers by the generic term Yuyixo, soulish men, men in thraldom to 
the senses. 
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tervals of complete immunity from 
pain and uneasiness. She exhibited 
at this period, the Doctor informs us, 
four distinct idiopathic states ; viz. : 
1. Her normal state; in which she 
seemed to be wide awake, but was in 
reality advanced into the initiatory 
stage of the Inner Life. (She said 
that many men, whom no one sus- 
pected of being magnetic, were, with- 
out knowing it themselves, very often 
in this state.) 2. The Magnetico- 
dreamy state. (Many other persons, 
she affirmed, who were looked upon 
as monomaniacal or crazed (wahnsinnig ) 
were equally with her in this state ; 
the only difference between them and 
her being that their minds were mostly 
fixed on one idea, while hers ranged 
over the world of ideas at large.) 3. The 
Half-waking state; in which she spoke 
the Inner Language.* 4. The Lucid 
Sleepwaking state; in which, pene- 
trating into the innermost magnetic 
depths of her being, she saw, uncir- 
eumscribed by time or space, all the 
arcana of the Natural Universe, and 
pointed out to her physicians the par- 
ticular remedies required by herself or 
others. But by far the most notice- 
able circumstance connected with this 
epoch of her life was her discovery of 
the Sun-ring and the Life-ring, two 
great light-circles which every human 
being brings into this world with him 
upon his Interior; and by means 
whereof the spirit of the individual 
is enabled to duly and daily register 
the history of the Inner Life (which 
history is a counterpart of that of the 
Outer) without being under a neces- 
sity of applying to the soul through 
the medium of the brain for the requi- 
site historical information. Kerner, 
Eschenmayer and Gérres have filled 
nearly a hundred closely-printed pages 
of the book before us with strictures 


on the nature and illustrations of the 
uses of these marvellous Rings ; which 
same strictures and illustrations we 
shall here, as far as we are able to un- 
derstand them, endeavour to condense 
into the substance of a few brief sen- 
tences. 

The Sun-ring (subjectively) compre- 
hends within its periphery the natural 
sun, the moon, the planets, and the 
Middle-world, or Purgatorial Realm 
of Ghosts, the latter being (objectively) 
in our mundane atmosphere : this 
Ring lies directly over (and is reflected, 
as in a mirror, by) the Life-ring, which 
is, as it were, an image of the soul 
herself, and, being the very seat and 
province of the spirit, wherein he 
dwells, a mystery alike to himself and 
the soul, comprises within its periphery 
the Inner Spiritworld ; a world of the 
nature whereof no imagination hath 
yet been able to form even a remote 
conception.t In the Lucid Sleep- 
waking state, however, (which the 
German physicians call Hellschlaf- 
wachen, and the French Somnambulisme 
clairvoyant,) the spirit leaves the Life- 
ring, and, passing rapidly through a 
neutral sphere called the Dream-ring, 
penetrates to the central point of the 
Sun-ring ; from whence, looking round 
on the Natural Universe, he beholds 
all things, as the Seeress observes, un- 
obscured by veil and unobstructed by 
barrier (ohne Schleier und Scheide- 
wand) and also beholds the Past and the 
Future, the latter not indeed objec- 
tively (forasmuch as it has not yet 
become an object) but subjectively, 
i.e. in his own anticipatory imagin- 
ings ; such imaginings meanwhile being 
(as those of the Spiritworld always 
are) equivalent to present realities.t 
As for the soul, she has but seldom 
inherent power enough to enable her, 
even in the Sleepwaking state, to reach 


* The symbolical language of the Ghostworld (of which Dr. Kerner has favoured 
us with some beautiful specimens from copperplate gene. Physicians 


and nurses of all countries have certainl 


testified that sick and dying persons do 


often speak a language which nobody understands, and this in instances where the 
speakers are known never to have acquired a knowledge of any language but their 


mother-tongue. 


Van Helmont and Leibnitz both affirm that the human soul is a mirror of the 
universe. According to Swedenborg, the Spiritual (or Ghostial) Man is an image 
of the Spiritual World; and Plato (who appears to have been occasionally in the 
Lucid state himself,) asserts that the operations of the soul are all carried on by 


means of light-circles. 


t A remark —— to every species of inner-imagings; Conscience, Will, 


and Imagination 


ing all only diverse forms of the same ghostial creative agency. 


(See, in reference to this subject, the a article of Irys Herfner in our Ma- 


gazine, Vol. XVII. pp. 221-226, Feb. 1841..) 


hus, a Lutheran clergyman, who has 
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the centre of the Sun-ring, and so for 
the most part is fain to hover about 
the Dream-ring ; but whenever she 
doves happen +o succeed in joining the 
spirit, the result is the immediate su- 
pervention of the state of being called 
sxsvasis, OY trance; a state in which, 
while the body remains as insensible 
as a corpse to external impressions (or 
rather to the action of external stimuli) 
the soul can wander whithersoever she 
wills, under the paternal superinten- 
dance of the spirit, who is subjectively 
along with her in all places, albeit ob- 
jectively in the ganglionic system of 
the body alone. 

The neutral territory called the 
Dream-ring lies, as we have already 
intimated, between the Life-ring and 
the Sun-ring: into this territory the 
soul has power to enter during even 
the normal sleep; but it is only in 
those rare cases in which the spirit 
makes at the same time a correspond- 
ing movement with her out of the 
Life-ring, and helps to elucidate the 
mysteries around her, that what she 
here envisages can become at all intel- 
ligible to her apprehension. Whence 
it occurs that most persons regard 
their dreams as mere subjective non- 


CHAPTER IX.—THE SUN-RING 


Tue engraving which Dr. Kerner has 
given, in his book, of the Sun-ring, 
represents the entire circle as divided 
into twelve distinct segments, which 
are again subdivided into sundry smaller 
ones, corresponding with the days of 
the months, each larger segment being 
a month, and the circle itself a year. 
The draught of the sketch was ori- 
ginally made upon paper with wonder- 
ful accuracy by the Seeress, as she lay 
a-bed in the Half-waking state, silent, 


AND THE LIFE-RING. 
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sense, unworthy a thought; but ver 
mistakenly, nevertheless ; for, dian 
the psychological value of such dreams 
be indeed stark naught, the dreams 
themselves are ever full of abstract 
meaning, and may perhaps be aptliest 
likened unto a series of hieroglyphical 
histories, the signification whereof no 
man hath gotten a key to, or unto the 
sunken treasures of the Deep, which 
exist alway, though their worth in our 
eyes may be but upon a par with that 
of the slime in which they are imbed- 
ded. 

As for the Outer World, i. e. the 
world in which men, as men, live, (the 
geographical position whereof in re- 
ference to these rings many persons 
may be curious to ascertain) we have 
to observe that it lies beyond the peri- 
phery of the Sun-ring : in other words, 
and to be as intelligible as we can, it 
is that objective state of things which 
subsists for the perceptions of the soul, 
so long as she (the soul) is compelled ta 
remain isolated from the experiences 
of the Inner Life, and to look out 
through the windows of the brain 
upon the forms of the Exterior and 
Superficial only.* 


(SEQUEL. ) 


and with closed eyes; in which con- 
dition, and so occupied, *‘she appeared 
to me,” says the Doctor, “ as a spidress 
at work upon a web, spinning and 
still spinning, without any visible in- 
strument to assist her in getting 
through her task.” 

It is in, and by means of, this Ring 
that the history of the Inner Life is, 
as we have already observed, carried 
on from day to day. Each day is filled 
with its own events, feelings, fancies, 





made away with his own illegitimate children, appears, after death, to a ghost-seer, 
haunted by the subjective-objective images of the murdered ones: now here is 
manifestly a conscience-creation. And so, when we read in Bernard’s Retrospec- 
tions of the Stage (Vol. II. pp. 237—242) of a company of ghosts who were wont 
to haunt a certain carpenter's workshop, and ply (as was thought) the saws, 
hammers, planes, &c, therein with such effect as to astound and alarm a whole 
neighbourhood, this is to be taken as an instance of the creative power of ghostial 
Will and Imagination, which wrought on the subjective saws, hammers, planes, &c. 
subsisting in the minds of the ghosts, and by means of them alone produced the 
noises heard ; the paradigmatical or objective tools remaining intact all the while, 
as was proved by the testimony of more than one watcher. 

* We say “to remain isolated,” because, if there be any one truth in ocult 
philosophy respecting which all theosophists and psychologists are agreed, it is, 
that human existence is (as Cuvier has expressed it) ‘a forced condition,” and that 
the Inner Life is the genuine and proper life of the soul. 
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&c. noted down as they occur, by the 
spirit, from his domain within the 
Life-ring, under the form of certain 
cabalistical characters and cyphers, 
which are in fact the events, feelings, 
fancies, &c. only symbolically repre- 
sented. “For every sin, every evil 
thought and evil wish,” (quoth the 
Seeress) “an accusing numeral is scored 
to the debit of the sinner: the spirit, 
who tolerates nothing unspiritual, re- 
cords the offence ; and, after the death 
of the individual, and his awaking in 
the Middleworld, the whole of his past 
life is presented before his eyes in 
cyphers ; and he passes judgment upon 
himself by his proper spirit.” Under 
her own Sun-ring for the year 1827 
the Seeress counted five other similar 
Rings, and saw a seventh Ring above, 
for the coming year (1828): this last 
Ring was of course void; but her 
spirit nevertheless felt beforehand all 
the remarkable circumstances that 
were to characterise the year for her, 
and, among them, that of her father’s 
death, which, as the Doctor solemnly 
assures us, did afterwards actually take 
lace upon the very day (the 2d of 

ay) which she had in his presence 
pointed out with her finger on the 
paper Sun-ring, as giving her a feeling 


[Jan. 


of dreadful anguish and desolateness, 
She also informed the Doctor that 
the number of Sun-rings which 
persons might retain at once varied 
according to the life and character of 
the individual ; that her own number 
was seven, and that her next Sun-ring 
would be the last of her fourth series ; 
moreover, that the numerical contents 
of all her preceding Rings were to be 
transferred to the Ring for 1829 in 
the form of a single synoptical charac- 
ter; and that whenever anybody dies 
a similar condensation of the words 
and numerals in his Sun-ring uni- 
formly takes place; so that on the 
separation of soul and body he beholds 
the whole of his life mystically repre- 
sented in One Word and One Nume- 
ral*—both being according to Profes- 
sor Eschenmayer, natural symbolical 
characters borrowed from that potential 
Inner Language by means of which 
the denizens of the Ghost-world are 
accustomed to hold ghostial communi- 
cation with one another, and which, 
or something like which, the Seeress 
tells us, was spoken on earth in the 
time of the patriarch Jacob. 

The following lines upon the Life- 
ring were improvised by the Seeress in 
one of her semi-lucid sleeps. 


Co mp ULile-rving. 
“Dich, Lebenskreis, dich werd’ ich wieder finden.” 


Thee, cryptic Life-ring, shall I find agen, 
When through her Earthly Rings my soul hath passed ; 
Not one least mite will prove a-wanting then 
Of all the enormous Life-sum here amassed. 
Then, when the longed-for Phantomgoal is won, 
If Sin defiled not my probation-day 
From yon deep centre shall ascend a Sunf 
To light and glad my spirit on his way ; 
And all forgotten words and thoughts, and things, 
And feelings Language here so ill defines, 
Shall shine out meaningful from darkest Rings, 
And give me back the Past in Cypher-signs. 


* «“ Wherefore,” beautifully writes a German physician, (not our friend Justinus) 
** wherefore let us, while the Day lasteth, live in Gop and do the will and works of 
Gop, lest when the Night come we be taken prisoners by the sins of our lost lives, 
and they, according to the eternal law of Nature, gird our ghosts around as 
dungeon-walls, through which no light can penetrate.” 

¢ In the central point of the Life-ring the Seeress discerned a sun, infinitely 
brighter than the natural sun, and to which she gave the name of Gradensonne 
(Sun of Grace). It would seem to be one with the “spiritual sun” of Baron 
Swedenborg. 














One discovery, of infinite importance 
to the honour and interests of religion, 
has been elaborated from the expe- 
riences of the Seeress of Prevorst and 
other lucid magnetisees. It is now 
made manifest, and is indeed admitted 
by the best scientific magnetisers, that 
the Inner Magnetic Life is a state 
essentially distinct from the Inner 
Spiritual Life. The Seeress herself 
avouches this truth in so many words. 
“The utmost range of vision which 
the Lucid Sleepwaker can command,” 
she observes, (speaking in the Crisis) 
“is that from the centre to the cir- 
cumference of the Sun-ring, and which 
comprehends the sun, the moon, the 
planets, and the Middle or Purgatorial 
Ghost-world, which latter is in our at- 
mosphere : into the deeper vision-sphere 
of the Life-ring (theInner Spirit-world) 
no mere Sleepwaker has ever been able 
to penetrate.” The profound and 
philosophical Gérres, also, in his Ein- 
leitung zu Suso’s Leben und Schriften, 
discusses at considerable length the 
disclosures made by the Seeress with 
respect to the Sun-and Life-rings, and 
shows that while the Lucid Vision of 
Magnetisees can be considered only in 
the light of a connatural exoteric phe- 
nomenon, affording no indication of 
the moral condition of the magnetisee, 
the Beatific Vision of the Saints must 
be regarded as a — and esoteric 
mystery, andas vouchsafed only to those 
who through faith and prayer, long-con- 
tinued penances, and severe crucifixion 
of the Psychical Man in themselves, 
have become in some degree worthy 
to enjoy so exceeding great a glory. 
Wethe gladlier avail ourself of these 
valuable testimonies, because we know 
that irreligious and antireligious men 
have, in many instances, made the fact 
of the rapt exaltation experienced in 
the Crisis by all sorts of lucid sleep- 
wakers without exception an avowed 
ground for a belief in the beatitude of 
all sorts of men hereafter, and, of 
course, a disbelief in the existence of a 
future state of punishment for sin. 
Thus, for example, dogmatiseth a 


* «T will not, gentlemen, et for your sakes, dress up the woe-begone 
otification of Dr. Kerner to certain of h 


physiognomies of these ghosts.” 
Reviewers. 





CHAPTER X.—DISTINCTION BETWEEN LUCID VISION 
ERRONEOUS NOTIONS CONCERNING SLEEPWAKERS. 
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AND BEATIFIC VISION. 





certain Stutgardian Somebody, who 
appears to have been shockingly scan- 
dalised by the “ woe-begone physiog- 
nomies”* of some of Madame Hauffe’s 
purgatorian acquaintances. “ We see” 
(quoth the Hidalgo) “that a morally 
and physically-corrrupted individual, 
enters, in the Lucid Sleepwaking Crisis, 
upon a state of freedom, appears calm, 
lofty-souled, pure-minded, exhibits ele- 
vated insights and powers, becomes, in 
fine, a glorified being. Here, then, 
surely, is the test: here we have the 
true Inner Man ; thus will the indivi- 
dual exist and manifest himself here- 
after : his spirit, having shuffled off its 
mortal coil, will at the same time find 
itself independent of all earthly preju- 
dices and trammels, and rejoice in a 
deathless liberty.” And evensome of the 
honester as well as abler sort of writers 
do often (being sadly in the dark upon 
all matters connected with the nature 
of the*Inner Life) theorise in a most ar- 
bitrary, Jacobo-Boehmenical manner on 
the subject of the lucid phenomena and 
the delight which “the soul,” forsooth, 
has therein. Hear how Baron Dupo- 
tet, for one, blows the psychologico- 
magnetic trumpet which his own hands 
have fashioned. ‘ All the lucid sleep- 
wakers,” (observes the Baron,) “hold a 
language nearly alike, and suggesting 
the idea of a partial disencumberment 
of the soul from its burden of mor- 
tality : all seem to see, hear, feel, and 
take cognizance of every thing past, 
present and future, through some other 
channels than those physical organs 
which serve on ordinary occasions to 
make known the volitions of the mind. 
All, too, agree in declaring that they 
enjoy in this state an exquisite elysium 
of repose from which they dread to 
be disturbed ; their souls, apparently 
half-liberated, shrink from being again 
bound by the chains which fetter men 
down -within the narrow sphere of 
suffering humanity. It is impossible 
to contemplate a lucid sleepwaker 
without a feeling of mingled wonder 
and awe: he is a being who appears 
to belong more to the world which is 
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to come than to that in which Man, as 
a finite being, exists ; he already seems 
half disrobed of his carnal nature, 
and almost participating in the enjoy- 
ment of his immortality: none of us 
can divine what views of infinity may 
now open before him: all that we ob- 
serve is, a being like ourselves, elevated 
into a state of temporary beatification, 
far above our sympathy and our com- 
prehension.” Let us hope, however, 
that we shall have no more of these 
gratuitous assumptions, seeing that 
they are all based upon the principle, 
that the Sleepwaking state and the 
state after death are alike states of one 
and the same being, the so-called soul ; 


CHAP. XI,—-ECSTATIC 


In the half-natural half-ghostial state 
to which Madame Hauffe was now 
reduced (or, let us rather say, exalted) 
it was but a matter of course to look 
for the habitual occurrence and recur- 
rence of many phenomena, objective 
no less than subjective, altogether 
inexplicable after much thinking on 
the part of the learned doctors and 

fessors who surrounded her sick 
bed, and which in fact were only to be 
understood according asthe disclosures 
made by the Seeress herself should 
induce a more intimate acquaintance 
with the nature of the laws by which 
the being and operations of spiritual 
existences are governed. This, we 
say, it was a matter of course to ex- 
pect ; and therefore, with all deference 
to Dr. Kerner, we opine that the plan 
which he appears to have adopted, of 
endeavouring to assign a reason for 
every extraordinary thing that came 
under his inspection, was not called 
for. Many millions of extraordinary 
things are hourly occurring in our 
own Outer World, for the occurrence 
of which no human being can assign 
a reason, and for the occurrence of 
which, moreover, no human being ever 
considers himself under any obligation 
of assigning a reason. Withal, it is 
only flattering a man’s vanity to put 
him au fait of the How and Wherefore 
of a mystery; it is only inflating him 
with windy notions of his own im- 
mense capacity which can comprehend 
such things; nay, it sometimes happens 
that the very copiousness of the ex- 
planation given furnishes a dunderhead 
of an antagonist with the means of 
eavilling at and contesting it. The 


which principle is fallacious and false. 
The Lucid Sleepwaking state is a con- 
natural phenomenical state of the mere 
Pneumatical Man, with which state, 
obviously, the soul and her sins can have 
nothing to do ; whereas the state after 
death is a pure moral state of the whole 
Ghostial Man, with which state, as 
obviously, the same soul and her sins 
must have every thing to do. This is 
the simple truth; and it is a truth 
which should ever be borne in mind by 
those who are desirous of studying the 
philosophy of animal magnetism in the 
proper spirit, namely, that of induc- 
tive investigation. 


VISION OF THE SEERESS, 


Doctor's obvious course was, to have 
simply recorded in black and white 
the out-of-the-way facts, however huge, 
(perhaps the huger the better,) and 
left them to produce a sensation so ; 
in which case he might also have 
regarded himself as affording an excel- 
lent negativo-positive illustration of 
his own grand principle: that the 
brain is not qualified to take upon 
itself the judgment of things ghostial. 
This would have been common sense, 
at least in any country but Germany, 
where indeed men are slow to perceive 
that the innocence of the dove some- 
times needs to be qualified by the 
wisdom of the serpent. But we must 
proceed with our narrative. 

On the 2d of May, 1828, intelligence 
came to Madame Hauffe that her father 
(whose residence was at Oberstenfeld, 
about eight leagues from Weinsberg,) 
had within the last few days been 
attacked with an inflammation of the 
lungs, and was then confined to his 
bed. This news of course occasioned 
her much alarm and anxiety. “ At 
eight o’clock in the evening of the same 
day (relates Dr. Kerner) she fell into 
the magnetic sleep, and shortly after- 
wards was heard to say, ‘I will go 
and explore (nachfiihlen) how it fares 
with him.’ Whereupon, she crossed 
her arms upon her bosom, as was her 
uniform custom before passing out of 
herself into the Lucid Sleepwaking 
state, but in the next moment suddenly 
gathered herself up, exclaiming— 
‘Blessed Gop !—shall I tell what I 
have seen? No: I will keep silence; 
then, when I awake, I shall not know 
that I have seenany thing. Gop help 
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me! Letmebeimmediately awakened: 
in three minutes I shall fall asleep 
again.” 

* She was accordingly awakened, 
and, at the end of three minutes, again 
fell asleep, as she had predicted. In 
her second sleep she prayed in a low 
tone of voice, but said nothing more 
concerning her father. Towards nine 
o'clock she awoke, uttering, as she 
opened her eyes, the exclamation— 
‘Ah, Gop!’—and then said that it 
appeared to her as though she had 
heard herself speaking double—as 
though two persons had just ejaculated 
the exclamation out of her. At about 
ten she again passed into the sleep- 
waking state, and murmured, ‘ Gop! 
Thou hast him now in Thy hands ; he 
sleeps tranquilly in Thee !’—after 
which she sank into her natural night- 
slumber. 

«‘ Next morning, at eleven of the 
clock, there arrived a messenger at 
the house of Madame Hauffe with the 
melancholy piece of intelligence that 
her father had breathed his last at the 
hour of eight on the preceding evening, 
in his own residence at Oberstenfeld. 

«I now lay before thee, my dearest, 
an extract from a letter written to me 
on this mournful occasion by Dr. 
Fohr of Bottwar, who had been (though 
unfortunately too late) called in to 
prescribe for my friend. ‘Withregard 
to Meinherr W****,’ (thus he writes) 
‘he was already dead when I reached 
Oberstenfeld. But I must apprise 
you of a circumstance that occurred 
on the occasion: I was resting myself 
in an ante-room adjoining the death- 
chamber, when I most distinctly heard 
a voice, as it were, from the latter, 
exclaiming, ‘Ah, Gop!’ I listened 
and heard it in, and again ; three 
times in all. It was about, or near, 
nine o'clock in the evening (of the 2d. 
inst.) There was at the time nobod 
in the other room but the deceased. 
The thought, therefore, that on the 
moment struck me was, that Meinherr 
w***** was not really dead after all; 
and so I went into the room to 
satisfy myself. But there lay the 
corpse just as before; and, after a 
most accurate and patient examination 
of it, which occupied me an hour, I 
came away, not being able to solve the 
mystery, but convinced that Meinherr 
Ww***** had been completely dead from 
the time of my arrival.’” 

This was a case of simple ecstasis, 
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the nature of which peculiar condition 
of the human economy we have already 
described. The sense of biloquism, 
or double-speaking, here adverted to 
by the Seeress, is to be accounted for 
thus: At the moment of the transit 
of the soul from the body into the 
death-chamber, the spirit was engaged 
in prayer, and, being on the point of 
ejaculating the above exclamation,— 
*‘ Ah, Gop !—the soul, of course, 
took the exclamation with her to 
Oberstenfeld, and there enunciated it, 
as, for that matter, she would on the 
instant have taken it to, and enunciated 
it at, Grand Cairo or New York, had 
it been in either of those towns that 
Herr W*****’s corpse was then lying 
waked: Again now the spirit had 
recourse to prayer, and, having sub- 
jectively uttered the same exclamation 
twice, (making in all three times) the 
soul (as she would have done in the 
body) gave it objective existence 
twice by means of articulation: 
Finally, the soul returning as the spirit 
was a fourth time breathing the 
aspiration, she also, by sympathy with 
the spirit, a fourth time gave utterance 
to it, and this at the precise moment 
of her re-entrance into the brain: and 
hence the feeling on the part of the 
Seeress that she had (herself) spoken 
with a double voice. A most interest- 
ing phenomenon ; and, we believe, by 
no means common in ecstasis, wherein 
the soul is for the most part fain to 
content herself with a silent survey of 
whatever comes under her notice. 

It may strike thee, spectacled reader, 
as an inconsistency in us that we should 
hold up a lanthorn to thee on this 
dusky subject of ecstatic duplicity, 
seeing that we but just now took to 
task the first demonologist of the age 
for his all-too-zealous readiness in 
proffering explanations of the whole 
Cabala of Supernaturalism, when 
dignity and policy alike demanded that 
he should have rather exerted himself 
to mystify the suburbans than given 
them whereof to be vain in their own 
conceit. We warn thee, however, to 
bring no such foolish charge against 
Us. Our motives for what we do are 
perhaps revealable, aud perhaps not ; 
but whether they be or be not, they 
should be beyond thy suspicion, as 
assuredly they are beyond thy com- 
prehension ; being mysteries of the 
awoxtxeuupmeves kind, even as we ourself 
are a mystery of the «xdsAcs kind. 
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Smile if thou will, or sneer if thou 
please, at this averment; but, if thou 
smile, or if thou sneer, be it our 
business to tell thee that there are not 
in Webster's Dictionary (a first-rate 
one, however) substantives substantial 
enough, or verbs active enough, to 
supply terms for describing a tithe of 
the contempt we must feel for thy 
foge, thy disgraceful want of vous. 
It will in that case (viz: the case 
of thy smiling or sneering) become 
diaphonous, (viz: transparent, or 
clear) that while we gave thee credit for 
knowing Something concerning Every- 


thing thou really knewest Nothing 
about Anything—that thine Outer 
Man and Inner, thy cerebral and 
ganglionic systems were, from the 
beginning, plunged in a state of hebe- 
tude the most deplorable. It will, in 
short, be evident that thou wert and 
art a sumph of the muddiest water. Is 
it necessary for us to pursue the topic, 
or do we indeed stand in need of 
exculpation in the eyes of the 2uvsra? 
Nothing but the last degree of audacity 
can induce any man to even hint an 
affirmative answer to this question- 


CHAP. XIi..—-THE GHOfTS OF THE MIDDLE WORLD. 


We now come to treat of ghost- 
seeing experiences, confining ourself 
to those of Madame Hauffe, who, at 
this period, became, it would appear, 
the cynosure of a large majority of 
such of those paracentric Weinsberg 
ghosts as were able in the first place 
to see her. For, as one of themselves 


informed her, “ ghosts do not see all . 


human beings, but only an odd indivi- 
dual here and there :” a fact eminently 
credible, and in reference to which the 
learned Doctor Justinus remarks, that 
these men-seeing ghosts are probably 
lured upper-worldwards hy a pecu- 
liar goblin-light that glimmers in the 
odd individual’s eyes, or, still more 

obably, by the sheen of the sun of 
is (or her) Life-ring. Andhefurther 
inclines to think that those few and 
far-between glimpses of a brighter 
world which they thus obtain may be 
accorded them to prevent them from 
sinking into the utter despair which 
the eclipse of their own Life-suns in 
the darksomeness of Purgatory might 
be calculated to produce. Opinions, 
perhaps, not oully refutable even in 
1842. 


Our Seeress commences her disclo- 
sures by some general observations 
upon ghost-seeing. ‘ Ghosts,” she 
declares, “ are seen with the ghostial 
eye of the seer, which looks out through 
his bodily eye. The seer must be a 
man who, so to speak, lives in his 
heart-pit. When ghosts are seen by 
a man who lives in his brain, the seeing 
is but momentary and imperfect, for 
the brain at once chases it away: 
Such a man may, by means of his 
soul, have a feeling of the proximity 
of ghosts, but he will never be a 
visionist.” 


(He will never, we think, be a visionist 
by daylight. But even a brain-ridden 
man can see ghosts in the normal half- 
waking state, whenever his eyes happen 
to open while as yet his soul continues 
lingering about the sphere of the 
Dream-ring. This we can bear wit- 
ness to from our own personal ex- 
perience. ) 

The Seeress continues: “ For me, 
I live almost wholly in my heart-pit.” 
This was true: sometimes, particularly 
when she tried to stand upright, she 
had a feeling of wanting her brain 
altogether. “I have no pleasure,” (she 
goes on to observe) “in seeing these 
ghostial visitors of mine: the gift of 
Inner Vision I possess is rather a 
source of uneasiness and affliction to 
me. And it grieves me much that 
people will persist in questioning me 
about what I see, for indeed I can 
scarcely bear to allude to the subject.” 
This, as Dr. Kerner testifies, was 
also true ; and it is but justice to the 
Doctor (to whom alone Frederica 
spoke without reserve) to acknowledge 
that he at first, from a regard for the 
health of his patient, declared war 
against the ghosts, and madestrenuous 
exertions to have them turned out of 
doors ;—though, being (then at least) 
no conjuror, it was quite natural that 
he should come off second-best in such 
a contest, especially as the odds against 
him might have been counted by legions. 

«* With many of these ghosts,” (the 
Seeress observes,) “ I hold no commu- 
nication ; to others I speak, for they 
come to me to be spoken to; and I 
continue for months conversing with 
them,—that is, at intervals. I see 
them at most hours of the day and 
night, and whether other persons be 
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resent or not. On all these occasions 

am wide awake”—(the Doctor how- 
ever seems to have doubts as to the 
width :—see Chap. vitt.) “in full pos- 
session of my perceptive powers, and 
uninfluenced by imagination or enthu- 
siasm. My will or state of mind or 
body has no control over the coming 
or going of the ghosts. Whether I 
feel myself stronger or weaker, whether 
I be in pain or at ease, whether others 
converse with me or I be left to myself, 
still I see the ghosts; they come into 
my room; and I cannot banish them. 
They awaken me at night from sleep : 
how they do so I know not; I only 
feel, upcn seeing them at my bed-side, 
that they have awakened me, and that 
if they had not I should have slept on. 
And it is remarkworthy that if other 
persons (as my sisters or any of the 
attendants) be asleep in the room at 
the time, they dream of the particular 
ghost who speaks to me, and, when 
they awake, are often able to repeat 
what he (or she) said. 

** At the same time that I see and 
converse with a ghost I am quite aware 
of whatever may be going on in the 
room besides; and have also power to 
direct my mind to extraneous matters ; 
but my eyes are, as it were, fixed upon 
the ghost ; and it is with the greatest 
difficulty that I can withdraw them 
from him : it seems to me as though I 
were placed in magnetic relationship 
with him. 

** In what I may call the texture of 
their appearance, the ghosts resemble 
thin but untransparent clouds. Their 
forms are like those of the Living; 
their a is mostly the same as it 
was or may have been while they were 
in the body, but colourless or grey. 
Their features also resemble those of 
life, but are void of colour, and for the 
most part wear a mournful and gloomy 
expression. Their eyes are bright, 
often like fire. Upon the heads of 
this class of ghosts I never saw any 
hair. All women-ghosts appear to me 
in one uniform head-gear, with a veil 
flowing over and off the forehead. 
As to the better sort of ghosts, of 
whom but few come to me, they are 
clad in white garments, and each wears 
a zone about the waist. 

“In sunshine and by moonlight I 
am better able to see the ghosts than 
at nightfall: whether I could see them 
in total darkness I do not know, as I 
have never made the trial. 1 cease to 
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see them when I close my eyes; or 
when material objects are interposed 
between me and them ; but I still feel 
their presence, and can point out 
where they are standing. Their 
approach occasions in those persons 
who happen to be in the room with 
me a peculiar feeling of exhaustion 
about the heart-pit, with a stringency 
of the breast, and a tendency to swoon: 
dogs and other animals also feel their 
vicinity. For myself, I cannot bear 
to let them draw too nearto me; whin 
they do so they take away my strength ; 
and I feel as though they had the 
power of impressing themselves in 
some way upon the nerves.” 

(It still remains doubtful upon what 
principle the proximity of the dark-grey 
and black ghosts can be presumed to 
prostrate the physical powers. of the 
ghost-seer. The best demonological 
authorities, however, are disposed to 
think that the sulphurous and phos- 
phoric matter of which the bodies of 
such ghosts are composed effects a 
partial deoxidisement of the atmo- 
sphere, so that the ghost-seer’s brain 
is for the time deprived of its wonted 
vital stimulus of arterialised blood ; 
and it certainly is a strong corrobora- 
tion of the pretensions involved in 
this hypothesis that candles and soforth 
are known to invariably burn blue in 
the presence of an evil spirit.) 

Fredericacontinues: “ I never could 
observe that ghosts cast any shadow.” 
It is probable that the ghost, with a 
view to avoid perplexing the ghost- 
seer, leaves his shadow at home; for 
it requires a long-practised ghostial 
eye to discern the difference between 
a ghost and the mere shadow of a 
ghost. But, what must appear much 
stranger than the fact of the absence 
of shadow from a ghost appearance, 
is that other fact, quite as indisputable, 
that even ghost-seers themselves, and 
more especially ghost-raisers, are for 
the most part shadowless persons. 
And Scott, (whom few things escaped) 
in his Lay of the Last Minstrel, when 
speaking of Lady Margaret's father, 
who was suspected of dabbling in the 
Black Art, is careful to inform us that 


««__ when in studious mood he paced 
St. Andrew’s cloistered hall, 

His form no darkening shadow traced 
Upon the sunny wall!” 


Whereunto he adds, in anote: * The 
c 
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shadow of a necromancer is indepen- 
dent of the sun. Glyeas informs us 
that Simon Magus caused his shadow 
to go before him, making people 
believe it was an attendant spirit.” 
The popular theory with respect to 
this interesting phenomenon of shadow- 
lessness is, that students in magic “ are 
obliged torun through a subterraneous 
hall, where the devil literally catches 
the hindmost of the race, unless he 
crosses the hall so speedily that the 
arch-enemy can only apprehend his 
shadow. In the latter case the person 
of the sage never after throws any 
shade; ahd those who have thus lost 
their shadows always prove the best 
magicians.” 

‘0 return, however, to our ghosts, 
concerning whom Frederica proceeds 
thus: “ Their walk is like that of the 
Living,—with this difference, that the 
brighter kind seem rather to float 
along, whereas the darker have a 
heavy tread, so heavy as to be audible 
not only to me, but to all persons in 
the room.” Dr. Kerner and others 
did in fact often both hear and 
feel the ghosts moving to and fro; 
often saw likewise the doors and win- 
dows opening and closing apparently 
of their own accord; heard from time 
to time loud knockings on the walls, 
&c. &c. We may here mention, dpro- 
pos of ghost-noises, that the Doctor 
was at one time very much annoyed 
by the conduct of a troop of ghosts 
in his own house, who, through the 
sheer force of their imagination, used 
to bring together, with a tremendous 
clatter, all the pewter platters in the 
kitchen—of course without ever dis- 
turbing one of them. He was, how- 
ever, informed by the Seeress (who 
had herself the information from one 
of het grey visitants) that ghosts 
make noises, not from any abstract 
love of noise, but simply for the pur- 
pose of drawing attention upon them- 
selves, as, Whenever they succeed in 
doing so, their condition becomes 
“more tolerable.” Neither is there 
in this notion any thing which even a 
brain-ridden man can fairly pronounce 
irrational. If (as the discoveries 
made in animal magnetism have shown 
to be the fact) a human mind operates 
on a human mind through the me- 
dium of effluence and influence, 
may not a human mind operate 
on -&, ghostial mind through a like 
medium ? © And, if it be, as it Is, the 
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fact, that a certain class of suffering 
ghosts derive the greatest benefit from 
being prayed for, is it unreasonable 
to suppose that the same ghosts may 
experience a proportionate relief, how- 
ever slight it may be in degree, from 
being thought on—especially consider- 
ing that (in Germany at least) such 
ghosts are most frequently thought 
on with feelings of compassion ? 

*« T cannot speak to the ghosts as I 
please,” (pursues the Seeress) “nor can 
they always answer the questions I 
put. Evil ghosts are indeed ready 
enough to satisfy my inquiries ; but I 
avoid conversation with such. These 
latter ghosts have strong voices ; 
stronger than those of the good 
ghosts. The ghost-voice proper is a 
deep and clear suspiration.” She adds 
that ghosts can open locked doors 
(without a key) and that they often 
prefer entering a room by coming in 
at the door-way to passing through 
the door itself. This preference may 
seem strange; but it is probable that 
Matter may not recognise a totality of 
Spirit in these heavier-bodied ghosts, 
and may therefore be disposed to 
assert its natural prerogative of im- 
penetrability against them. And Dr. 
Kerner elsewhere thinks it is no harm 
to open the window (as people some- 
times do) for the exit of a2 dying man’s 
ghost, notwithstanding that the ghost 
might pass through the glass-panes. 

The ghosts who came to the Seeress 
were, as she tells us, for the most part 
located in an under region of the 
Ghostworld, called the Middle Realm. 
*“ They are the spirits of men and 
women,” (she adds,) “who were overs 
much attached to things earthly in 
this life, and still remain so; or of 
others, who died without faith in the 
Redemption ; many of them also are 
the ghosts of persons to whose minds, 
when dying, some worldly thought or 
anxiety clung, which they took with 
them into the Ghost-life, and which 
still fetters them down to the neigh- 
bourhood of this earth.” And, touch- 
ing the Middle Realm itself, which is 
in our atmosphere, (in unserm Luf- 
traum) she says: “ Here there is no 
mundane occupation, nothing to dis- 
traire the thoughts ; the entire life of 
the individual, and more especially all 
his sins, are here embodied in One 
Cypher, which for ever itself presents 
itself before the eyes of his conscious- 
ness; ‘he is here cast upon himself, 
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and must now make the most of what 
he finds in himself,—for here there 
are none to assist him, none to warn 
him, none to speak a word of conso- 
lation to him. It is from this Middle 
State of Souls that the ghosts come to 
me. They come that I may say some- 
thing to tranquillize them, may pray 
for them, may speak a few religious 
words to them. When I do so they 
draw and drink in my words with 
might, with the hungry eagerness of 
persons famishing ; and I have noticed 
that ever as the darker ghosts are 
being prayed for they grow sensibly 
brighter (or rather less dark) in 
colour; while I, on the other hand, 
lose all the strength which, it would 
appear, they gain by my prayers. 
These ghosts imagine that men 
have it somehow in their power 
to deliver them out of the Middle 
Realm; and in vain do I endeavour 
to persuade them that this is all a de- 
lusion of their own fancy; they still 
seem to cling to the belief. Their best 
course would undoubtedly be to pray to 
the Saints in Heaven for deliverance 3* 
but their heaviness (Schwere) inclines 
them rather to seek assistance from 
persons yet in the flesh than from 
glorified spirits.” 

(The Seeress, we think, might have 
reasonably enough questioned the abi- 
lity of the ghosts to pray to the Saints. 
She herself has elsewhere told us that 
whenever she desired a ghost to pray 
for himself, he would go away sorrow- 
fully, without making any answer. 
If it were a matter of course that 
ghosts could pray for themselves, and 
obtain relief by their own prayers, it 
is somewhat strange that they should 
not prefer emancipating themselves at 
once from their imprisonment to 

“waiting two or three hundred yearst 
for the avatar of a ghost-seer, only to 
obtain perhaps a glimpse of liberty 
after all, at the expense of a world of 
trouble to themselves and him ) 

‘* Many persons,” (observes the Seer- 
ess, towards the conclusion of this 
wpa of her disclosures) “ will doubt- 
ess consider it incredible that there 
should be such ghosts in existence as 

those whom I have been describing. 
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* To preclude misconception, it may be proper to observe that the Seeress was 
a Lutheran, and of the Augsburg Con‘ession of Faith. 
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But, alas! it is only too certain a 
truth, that a man who has lived for 
seventy years in sin and ignorance 
cannot all at once enter upon a state 
of purity’ and enlightenment after 
death. A sinful man, a man unin- 
structed in spiritual things, may, by 
the means of his brain and’ soul, ob- 
tain a knowledge of many exterior 
matters in this present Scene-world, 
may even acquire (and deserve) a very 
great reputation for discoveries in 
science and so forth; but his spirit 
remains only therefore all the feebler 
and darker, and his Inner Life lan- 
guishes. If, now, this man be once 
dead, the soul which, by the aid of the 
brain, rendered him so distinguished 
here, has lost its instrument for work- 
ing with, and is become the mere hull 
or outward covering of his spirit; 
the darkened and enfeebled spirit 1s now 
the master ; and what—what can be- 
come of such an one ?” 

Perpend and ponder this well, ye 
whose knowledge of “ many exterior 
matters,” as the mystery of punch- 
mixing and the like, is at present your 
sole boast and glory! Ah! think 
upon the Purgatorial Realm, wherein 
is no punch ; wherein what spirits there 
are must perforce form an amalgam, 
not with sugar and hot water, but 
with phosphorus and hot sulphur ! 
And consider, while consider you 
may, whether it may not be worth 
making some slight sacrifice of the 
comforts of your Soulish Man here, 
to escape from the necessity of being 
hereafter condemned to wander, in 
the shape of your Ghostial Man, to 
and fro in miserable darkness, help- 
less, restless, guideless; with that 
Accusing Numeral for ever ‘before 
your eyes, and legions of black and 
darkest-grey spectres for ever thaking 
mockery of your most forlorn and 
doloriferous condition ! 

But, we grow drowsy,—and: must, 
for a little season,—one all-too short 
moon at the extremest,—retire within 
the sphere of the Dream-ring, there 
to exeogitate and prepare materials for 
the Seeond Part of our paper. 

Tue Ovrt-ann-Ovter- 


t Qne of the ghosts told the Seeress that his death occurred in the year 1529. 
It is but fair, however, to add that. this ghost had been for some time in einer Se- 


ligheit (in a lesser state of beatitude). 


































































































































































The Curse of Kishoge. 






THE CURSE OF KISHOGE. 






In Kerry, there once lived a comical rogue, 

As e’er shook a shillelah, or gave a polthogue, * 

Oh! he was the lad with the lasses in vogue, 

And could say “ thurum poge” + 
With as coaxing a brogue, 
As e’er softened the heart of a sweet colleenoge ! { 
The name he rejoiced in was Paddy Kishoge. 
And ’tis he that could tope 
With a parson or pope, 
Faith it frightened the whiskey to see his mouth ope ; 
By the powers of delf 
Father Mathew himself, 
Among all his apostles, ne’er met such a swiper ; 
Let him bring the worst rascal 
That e’er used a cask ill, 

And Pat would have drunk him as drunk as a piper. 

Oh! 'twould gladden the heart of the veriest grumbler 

To see how he swallowed down tumbler on tumbler ! 

Of “ frigidum sine,” 
Or brandy or wine, he 
Would quaff as a fish does of sea-water briny ; 
But the pure Irish native. 
Was what he loved best, 
As the draught most creative 
Of humour and jest. 
For he was the boy that loved frolic and fun, 
Though his practical jokes 
Gave offence to some folks, 
And more cronies than one 
Said that ere he'd have done 
He'd dance on the tight-rope as sure as a gun, 

Or at least at the public expense cross the water. 

But the hints which were given of the rope and the cruise, meant 

To lessen his frolicksome love of amusement, 

Were but thrown to the wind, 
For “ the innocent mind,” 
As the adage says, “ always diversion can find.” 

And thus "twas with Pat, who was ne’er at a loss, 

But from “ pitch and toss,” 

Took “all in the ring,” as it came to “ manslaughter.” 
And, should the occasion his humour provoke, 
Would just as soon crack you a head as a joke !— 

Or indeed, as 'twould seem from his hist’ry on reference, 

For the cracking of heads he had sometimes a preference. 




















































How calmly does the twilight hour 
Descend o’er rock, and stream, and flower ! 
How gently does departing day 

Steal from the wearied world away ! 
Which, hushed awhile its cares and woes, 
Sinks softly to its brief repose. 


————. ees 


* Polthogue,—a blow with the fist. t Thurum poge,—give me a kiss, 
} Colleenoge,—young girl. 
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So steals away with noiseless foot, 

And ev’n her very breathing mute, 
The anxious mother from the bed 

On which her sleeping babe reposes, 
As if nought firmer met her tread 
Than carpets formed of summer roses, 
And glances timidly about 

Ere yet she turns the room-door handle, 
For fear the urchin should ery out, 

* Mamma, don’t take away the candle !” 
Aye! beautiful in every clime, 

Thou comest, blessed evening time ; 
But nowhere dost thou gentler reign 
Than on the shores of calm Loch Lane! 
And night—thou comest lovelier still, 
Upon that land of lake and hill— 

That region which romance and song 
Have rendered sacred oft and long ! 
How often have I marked the scene, 
Illumined by thy lamp serene, 
Shedding its soft and mournful smile 
On Innisfallen’s lovely isle, 

Whence, glittering o’er the waters bright, 
Its radiance formed a track of light, 
Seeming a spirit’s path that led 

To where the calm and sainted dead 

In tranquil solitude recline 

By hallowed Muckruss’ lonely shrine ; 
While Mangerton, Glena, and Turk, 
Stood with their leafy banners furled, 
As if to keep heaven’s fairest work 
Shut in from all the stormier world, 
And Caran Tual’s summit bare 
Frown’d, monarch of the purple air. 


Hurrah! hurrah! ’tis the midnight hour, 
When over the lake, 
“ And no mistake,” 
O'Donoghue comes with his fairy power ; 
At the top of his speed, 
On his milk-white steed, 
He rides to visit his lady’s bower. 
But who marks him now as he gallops along 
On his gallant steed with that fairy throng ? 
Oh! who but the rogue, 
Honest Paddy Kishoge, 
Who greets the chief in his own sweet brogue; 
For Pat, too, had spirits to aid him that night, 
And fairy or devil he’d venture to fight. 
So he cries out, “ Halloo, 
“Mr. O'Donoghue, 
“ Between me and you, 
“‘ By my soul that’s a mighty nate cut of a nag. 
* But you ride the poor baste 
* At the divil’s own haste, 
“ Which must make your divarsion a devilish fag. 
« But, by gorra, you'd go at a different rate 
“If your colt was fronting a five-barred gate |” 
The Prince 
Gave a winc2 
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At this sally of Pat, 
But pausing awhile, 
With an amiable smile, 
Said, “ I'll ride. against you for a wager, that’s flat !’’ 
And, waving his hand, he pulled up his rein 
On the grassy margin of Muckruss demesne. 
** Faith, your honour,” says Pat, “ I'd not ask better fun, 
‘* And if you'll only get me a horse, I say ‘done.’” 
*« A horse!” cries the chieftain, “ just mount on the back 
«* Of that. courser black, 
* And ride with me o’er yon mountain track ; 
« And if you but stick to your nag to-night, 
« And gallop with me till morning’s light, 
« I'll make you a present, my boy, of the hack !” 
*¢ By jingo,” says Pat, in a comical tone, 
** A body would think that the baste was your own— 
*« But, faith, you'll not do me so cursedly brown.” 
«* My own!” cries the prince, with a wrathful frown, 
And a glance of ire on Paddy he darts ; 
«I'd have you to know that I’m king in these parts, 
«« And whate’er 1 bestow 
« At the midnight hour, 
“‘ No mortal below 
* To recal it hath power !" 
*« Your reverence,” says Paddy, a trifle confused 
By the solemn tone that the monarch used, 
** Your pardon I ax 
** Most humbly, and” ——* Pax 
“ Vobiscum, my friend,” says the king, “take the nag, 
«* And let's go, for I can’t afford longer to lag.” 
So, without more ado, 
Away rade the two, 
Like rival Nim’s at a view halloo, 
The hoofs of their steeds scarce brushing the dew 
From the grassy turf, as o'er it they flew, 
And in half a jiffey were both out of view. 


Morning rises in beauty and bloom o’er the lake, 

And the lark’s merry carols the echoes awake ; 

The grouse in the heather is calling its young ; 

*Mid the dew-bathed brush-wood the beagle gives tongue ; 
The red-deer has risen refreshed from his lair, 

And is snuffing the fragrance that breathes through the air ; 
The mists are ascending that curtained the hills, 

And down to the lake rush the musical rills ; 

No oar has yet broken the water's repose, 

But the sun on its beauties a timid look throws, 

Like the eye of the lover its anxious watch keepin 

O’er the gir] that he loves, as he steals on her sleeping, 
And fears that his kiss may too rudely awaken 

The lovely repose that his glance has o’ertaken, 


But where is the chief who sped last night 

On his milk-white steed o'er its surface bright ? 
At the cock’s first crow, 
Full three hours ago, 

Himself and his suite descended below, 

And there in his halls the veteran chief 

Is discussing his breakfast of ham and roast beef, 
Eggs, coffee, and rolls, 
Kidneys grilled on the coals, _ 
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And salmon fresh roasted on stakes of arbutus. 
I defy both the inns 
Moriarty’s and Finn’s 
To get upa breakfast that better would suit us ; 
While on rashers and ale 
His attendants regale, 
And, despite Cobbett’s vetos, 
Attack the potatoes, 
With a vigour would make old Malthus grow pale ; 
For hard was their ride over hill and through brake 
Since last with their chieftain they sped from the lake. 








A trunipeter rides through the town of Tralee 
With his “ Rum-tiddi-iddi-iddi-iddi-iddi-ee, 
Tiddi-ee-tiddi-iddi-dee-dee !”"— 
And behind him is walking a liveried band, 
Each with scarlet plush-breeches and halberd in hand ; 
While following these are twelve mounted dragoons, 
All burnished and brilliant, like new silver-spoons. 

Not together they ride ; 

But six on each side 
Of a carriage that rolls on in dignified pride— 
The horses of which, as the pavement they paw, 
Show they feel it a personal honour to draw 
From their lodgings the two learned judges of law. 
And, to close the procession, some bare-legged boys 
Are running and making a deuce of a noise, 
And thinking, no doubt, that ’tis excellent sport 
To see the king's judges proceeding to court ; 
While some juryman, scalded in hast’ning his breakfast, 
Wishes each of them had in a halter his neck fast. 






The court is sitting in solemn wig, 
And looking with law and gravity big. 
The clerk of the crown the jury Las sworn, 

On a Testament kissed till its covers are worn. 

The counsel and agents have taken their places, 
Some telling the news, and some conning their cases ; 
The reporters are nibbing their pens to take notes, 
The witnesses coughing and clearing their throats, 
And just at nine by the court-house clock, 

The crown commences to clear the dock. 





























The dock—and seems it, then, absurd 
To pause upon this vulgar word ? 
Oh! shall we pass unheeded by 

The pallid lip, the sunken eye, 

The haggard cheek, the changing air, 
From trembling hope to mute despair ; 
The brow which guilt hath furrowed long, 
The wretch by misery forced to wrong. 
And sadder still, the guiltless one, 

Whom dark suspicion frowns upon, 

There in that den of sin and shame, 
Stamped with the felon’s hateful name, 
Forth from the gloomy dungeon borne 
To meet the prying gaze of scorn ; 

Ay! scorn—for when does Pity dare 

To soothe the victim trembling there ? 
There—list’ning to the careless jest 

That wins to laughter all the rest ; 
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There—without one consoler near 

‘To whisper comfort to the ear ; 

His fate consigned to judgments frail, 
With whom a breath might turn the scale. 
Alas! if misery dwells below, 

This is her darkest den of woe! 


But who stands there, 
With his brawny neck bare, 
And his twinkling eye and his curling hair ? 
Faith, ‘tis Paddy himself, 
The unfortunate elf. 
His cheek is not blenched by the dank prison air, 
But in truth he seems something the worse for the wear. 
Since the night of his ride 
By the lake’s grassy side, 
When with its proud chief he in horsemanship vied. 
And now in that dock he stands given in charge, 
(I don’t mean to read the indictment at large, 
Which consists of six counts, 
But in substance amounts 
To) “that on the night of September the first 
He, moved by old Nick, took and carried away 
A black horse, slightly marked on the shoulder with grey, 
From the close of J. H., esquire, of whom said beast 
Was the property, and worth full five pounds at least, 
To which Pat is permitted to plea as he durst. 


“ What say you—guilty or not?” said the clerk. 
‘* Not guilty,” says Pat, 
Looking merry, whereat 
The brows of a burly old juror grew dark, 
As if he were thinking, “ that's all round my hat.” 


The trial proceeds 
When the prisoner pleads, 
And the crown prosecutor sets forth his misdeeds, 
Then calls Jerry O'Flynn, 
Who is shortly brought in, 
And sits in the witnesses’ chair with a grin. 
After kissing the book first, and crossing his chin, 
He proceeds with some circumlocution to swear, 
* That he went to a fair 
“« On September the third, in the town of Kenmare, 
* And met the black-horse with the prisoner there, 
* Who admitted he took it from Mucruss demesne.” 
* On his oath, is quite sure the horse isn’t a mare—” 
« Wasn’t drunk,” “has no grudge to the pris’ner,” and “ swore 
“ The very same thing when examined before.” 
After giving a few answers more in this strain 
The witness is told by the court to go down, 
And the case is closed: on the part of the crown. 


There’s a pause in the court—no counsel is there 
To take the prisoner under his care, 

Who wears all the time a most innocent air. 

But after a couple of moments’ delay, 

He’s asked by the court has he nothing to say. 


« To say, your worship,” cries Pat in amaze, 

And full on his lordship he fixes his gaze, 

* I've to say that the horse that I stole was my own.” 
And so he proceeds in a comical tone 
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To tell of his ride 
From Loch Lane’s side, 

Over mountain and valley and rivulet wide, 

Till even O’Donoghue’s mettle was tried, 

And he verily thought he himself should have died. 
But the crow of the cock 
Gave the chieftain a shock, 

And away he rode home over mountain and rock, 
Leaving Paddy alone, 
Most confoundedly blown, 

With the horse which, twas perfectly clear, was his own. 


Paddy’s story is done, 
Which causes much fun, 
But calls up a grave frown on the visage of one, 
Like a very black fog coming over the sun ; 
Alas! '’tis the judge o’er whose visage that gloom 
Came, like a forewarning of Paddy’s sad doom. 
But gloomier still were the words that he spoke, 
When the silence he broke 
With an ominous croak, 
Like a very hoarse raven beginning to choke. 


‘‘ Unfortunate prisoner, how dare you presume 

“Such a cloak of hypocrisy here to assume, 

‘“‘ And braving the perils that round you you draw, 

** Thus outrage the solemn proceedings of law ? 

“Do you think, wretched man, that such stupid vagaries, 
** Such tales of dead chieftains, and wandering fairies, 

“* Will have weight with this court ?—-Oh! remember you stand 
« With an awful eternity ready at hand. 

“Tf found guilty, as guilty you sure must be found 

66 that jury. You, gentlemen,” turning around, 

And addressing the jury, “ have heard what a case 

‘* Has been made ‘gainst the pris’ner; nor need I retrace 
‘** The evidence given, as there can't be a doubt 

‘“‘ That the charges against him are fully borne out, 

‘* And as his wild statement to nothing amounts, 

*¢ You'll of course find him guilty on all the six counts.” 
And thus having spoke, with a Cato-like air, 

The judge sinks back in his great arm-chair. 


Alas! that terrible speech was not “ vox 
Et preterea nihil,” without leaving the box, 
However the story one’s common sense shocks, 
Possessed of a clear understanding like Locke's, 
The jury a verdict of guilty bring in, 

Whereat Jerry O'Flynn 

Remodels his grin, 
While the foreman, meantime, with the air of a Percy, 
Recommends most sublimely the pris’ner to mercy. 


The speech of the foreman comes like a slap 
In the face to that surly old judge, or a clap 
Of thunder, or some other fearful mishap, 
To think that a chap 
Thus caught in the trap 
Of law, should get off through a rascally gap, 
As if old dame Justice were taking a nap. 
Let her sleep if she pleases, but as long as he’s there 
In that criminal chair, 
He'll take excellent care 
They shan't treat her in any way else than what's fair, 
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So without more ado he puts on his black cap! 
And turns to the dock, 
Where firm as a rock 
Poor Paddy Kishoge seems his lordship to mock, 
As hé thinks, “ How I'd like to be giving a knock 
“ On the pate to that cold-blooded surly old cock.” 
But “ silence” is cried, and his lordship begins, 
To admonish the pris’ner respecting his sins. 


We wish we had by us 
This homily pious ; 
But the very first word 
Seemed to Pat so absurd, 
Though we hope no one else in the court-house concurred, 
That he cried, “.By your lave, 
“ Just give over that stave, 
* And come to the business at once, my old lad !” 
** Wretched man,” said the judge, 
* Don't imagine I grudge 
** To be sneered at by one so abandoned and bad. 
“Tis my duty, alas ! 
‘< A severe one to 
“ Upon you the sentence, deserved though dread, 
“ To go back to the same 
* Prison-house whence you came, 
* And there to be hanged by the neck till you're dead ! 
«« And when you're cut down, to prevent resurrection, 
“ To the doctors your body must go for dissection.” 


On the court-house roof, all day, there sits 
A gentleman seemingly out of his wits ; 
He’s seized now and then with such comical fits, 
Yet none engaged in that busy scene, 
Either hear him, or see him, or mark him, I ween. 
He laugheth aloud, 
But unheard by the crowd, 
Now he rubbeth his hands, and now deep in his pockets, 
He thrusts them, and rolls his red eyes in their sockets. 
Now his tongue he sticks out, 
Puts his thumb to his snout, 
And grins like an Englishman eating sour krout. 
But at length and at last, 
When sentence is past, 
Shouts, “ Well done, my old boy, you're a regular brick, 
Tis a capital joke, 
* Faith, to see a man choke, 
«* And swing from a rope's end, and merrily kick, 
*¢ By jingo, that’s what J call fun,” says Old Nick. 


Alas, how humanity shudders to think 

On the victim who stands by eternity's brink : 

While the bright hopes of youth still their freshness impart, 
And the life-blood is still gushing wild from the heart ; 
While the vigour of manhood yet glows in the frame, 
Ere one flicker has wasted the free spirit’s flame ! 

Oh! if death has a pang for the bosom outworn, 

Half whose ties to existence already are torn ; 

How deep to the soul must its anguish be sent, 

When at one fatal blow ev'ry heart-string is rent ! 
Just God! can we think there was ever an hour, 
When man so outrageously scoffed at thy power, 

As to crush, by his sentence, thy image sublime, 

For deeds, which to pity seem scarcely a crime, 
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And impiously, hope in th snigenets to gain 
That mercy a brother had sued for in vain! 


How blithesome is Sprin 
With her birds on the wing, 
Making all the bright heavens with oy ring, 
While the young flowers to zephyr their fragrancy fling. 
But alas! in a brown 
Dingy, rascally town, 
Where every thing wears a detestable frown, 
’*T were merrier either to hang or to drown, 
Than be walking the muddy old streets up and down 
Seeing only the grin of some stultified clown, 
Or some maiden slip-shod with a dirty white gown. 
But this stir in the streets, 
And the crowds that one meets, 
Wherever one goes, show there’s something to-day, 
That makes all Tralee most uncommonly gay ! 


By Jove—I'm not wrong, 
Look:here comes.a throng, 
A solemn procession is moving along, 
There are countrymen dressed in frize coats and caubeens ;* 
Fish women and venders of brocoli and greens, 
And rosy-cheeked peasant girls just in their teens, 
And shop-boys who take great delight in such scenes. 
And soldiers with sabres, 
That glitter like ghebers, 
And the bare-legged boys, 
Who make such a noise, 
That one feels very anxious to know what it means, 


Alas! the crowd nears, 
Too true are our fears, 
Poor Paddy Kishoge in the middle appears, 
He looks pale ; but ’tis plain that he’s shedding no tears ; 
No, still im his eye, 
Lurks that twinkle so sly, 
Which seems very queer in one going to die, 
But I guess that he'll alter his looks by-and-by, 
When they place him a little bit nearer the sky. 


On, on the crowd draws, 
But hold—there’s a pause— 
The people are halting~—what can be the cause ? 
What seeketh that victim of barbarous laws? 
He pauses a moment—he looks in the air, 
His eyeballs dilate to a regular stare, 
As if he saw something unusual there, 
And he asks for a tumbler of strong whiskey punch, 
To wash down the biscuit he had for his lunch! 


The crowd open their eyes, 

With a look of surprise, 
As we = on a hero that gloriously dies, 

he tumbler is brought, 

One short moment of thought 
Paddy gives to the bow! with such memories fraught, 
Then cries, as the brilliant idea he caught, 
‘* May the dirty spalpeen, that'll give up his bottle, 
« Dance his merriest jig with a rope round his throttle !” 
Ere a bed-post could twinkle, the rink is gone down, 
And on the procession moves slow through the town. 


* Caubeen,—an old hat, 
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The streets are still—the throng has past— 

The fatal tree is reached at last— 

With bandaged brow and fettered hands, 

The culprit on the scaffold stands. 

Above, the calm and placid sky 

Extends its sun-lit canopy— 

The breathless crowd stand mute below, 

The hangman draws 

* Hallo, hallo !” 
What'’s all this confusion—does any one know, 
And why do the people all run to and fro ? 
A horseman rides on at the top of his speed, 
And he kicks at the sides of his broken-down steed. 
He shouts, and his words are caught up by the crowd, 
* A reprieve, a reprieve,” is re-echoed aloud, 
Like the thunder that bursts from a tropical cloud. 
*T would make a dead man almost jump from his shroud. 
The bolt is undrawn—the bandage pulled off— 
The prisoner comes to himself with a cough— 
For he did get a squeeze in thegullet. The rope 
Is untied—and the hangman expresses a hope, 
That as he got out of his hands so, by stealth 
He'd give him a trifle to drink to his health. 
The crowd goes away, 
As contented and gay, 

As if nothing at all interfered with the play 
They had looked for so wistfully all through the day. 


Six lingering months have flitted o’er, 
And once again on Loch Lane’s shore, 
The tranquil moon is shining down, 
On rippling wave and heather brown, 
When hark! across the waters bright, 
There comes the sound of music light, 
And merry peals of laughter ring, 
Amid the breezes’ murmuring. 

While clear above it floats the brogue, 
The comic voice of Pat Kishoge, 

For lo! to-night, a fairy ring, 

Escort him to their elfin king. 

And gladly does O’Donoghue greet 
The merry boy with welcome sweet ; 
And to this day, the lonely wight, 
Who sees the Prince go forth at night, 
To join the chase on charger white, 
Marks honest Paddy by his side, 
Companion of his merry ride. 

And, reader, may’st thou never know 
More pain than is his lot below. 

But bless the spirits that could save 
So gay a fellow from the grave, 

And bless the little merry elves, 

That keep the boy among themselves. 


MORAL. 


If Paddy had not paused to take 
One cup for old acquaintance’ sake, 
His fate, for tears would call on us ; 
Then let us never churlish pass 
Untasted by the cheerful glass, 
For fear his “ curse” should fall on us, 
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TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


Mr. Patrick Fraser TyTier has a 
kind of hereditary claim to be the his- 
torian of Scotland. He is the third, 
in lineal succession, of a family that 
has distinguished itself in this depart- 
ment of Scottish national literature. 
We do not mean to assert the abstract 
principle, that talents can descend from 
generation to generation, like acres of 
land, or be handed down as an heir- 
loom by birth-right, from father to 
son. Unfortunately, the examples of 
this sort of family inheritance in the 
literary world, are so rare, that they 
form the exception rather than the 
rule. We learn from history, that a 
Cicero may beget a blockhead, and 
that the politeness of a Chesterfield 
cannot be entailed even on the next 
heir to the titles and estates. It is 
true that tastes and professions are 
sometimes found to run in a genealo- 
gical vein, but this may be considered 
more the effect of imitation, than the 
result of constitutional genius. In 
the case of the author before us, 
taste and talent appear to have been 
alike hereditary. His father and 
grandfather are well known as among 
the most eminent literati of Scotland 
of the last century. The grandfather, 
William Tytler, of Woodhouselee, 
though educated to the profession of 
the law, was profoundly read in the 
antiquities of his country, and acquired 
a very high reputation in the world of 
letters, and also as an adept in the fine 
arts, especially music. In the contro- 
versy, revived by Dr. Robertson’s 
“ History of Scotland,” sr the 
unfortunate Mary, he took a distin- 
guished part, having published, in 
1759, an “ Inquiry, Historical and 
Critical, into the Evidence against 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and an Exa- 
mination of the Histories of Dr. Ro- 
bertson and Mr. Hume, with respect 
to that Evidence.” In this work, Mr. 
Tytler warmly espoused the cause of 
the “beauteous Mary;” and to this 
day, the favourers of the queen main- 
tain that his arguments have never 
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yet been satisfactorily answered. At 
all events, he discussed the delicate 
question of Mary's guilt or innocence 
in the affair of Darnley and Bothwell, 
with an acuteness and precision of 
reasoning, which had not been em- 
ployed in it before. This inquiry, in 
short, was the first appeal in behalf of 
the Scottish queen, that made any im- 
pression on the public mind touching 
the charges which had been brought 
against her moral character ; for al- 
though Walter Goodal, one of the 
under-keepers of the Advocates’ li- 
brary in Edinburgh, had made a simi- 
lar attempt some years earlier, his 
book was so indifferently written, and 
its matter so unskilfully arranged, that 
it failed to attract any share of atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Tytler’s eldest son, Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, (father of our histo- 
rian,) better known by his title of 
Lord Woodhouselee, (from an estate in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh,) was also 
bred to the law. He was made a Lord 
of Session in 1801, and ultimately 
raised to the Justiciary bench, on the 
elevation of Lord Justice-clerk Hope 
to the President's chair, in 1811. As 
a writer and aliterary character, he was 
even more celebrated than his father. 
His works connected with law, history, 
poetry, antiquities, biography, &c., are 
numerous, and many of them enjoy 
the reputation of first-rate productions. 
In 1770, he passed advocate or barris- 
ter ; but his habits and studies being 
more literary than legal, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1780, Professor of Universal 
History in the University of Edinburgh. 
While in that office, he revived a taste 
for historical pursuits, which, through 
various causes, had been almost en- 
tirely neglected. The principal work 
connected with his professional career, 
published during his life, wag his 
‘« Elements of General History,” which 
has gone through numerous editions ; 
anda more extensive work, consisting of 
the lectures delivered as professor, 


has lately been published in London, 
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and is comprised in six volumes of 
Murray's “ Family Library.” He 
contributed numerous papers to the 
“ Mirror” and “ Lounger,” two cele- 
brated periodicals of the day, and was 
on terms of familiar intimacy with 
Kaimes, Henry Mackenzie, Professors 
Playfair, Blair, Ferguson, Gregory, 
Stewart, and all the other wits and 
Giterati of the modern Athens. His 
« Essay on the Principles of Transla- 
tion” is also a work of merit, and 
attained an extensive popularity. For 
several years he held the high dignity 
of Judge Advocate for Scotland, an 
appointment which he received through 
the influence of Lord Melville. His 
death took place in 1814, shortly after 
he had been promoted to the bench as 
one of the Lords of Justiciary. 

We have adverted to these ances- 
tral facts, merely in corroboration of 
what may be considered Mr. Tytler's 
hereditary claims to the office of Scot- 
land’s historiographer. Of his per- 
sonal qualifications for discharging 
this laborious and important task, the 

ublic have now had ample means of 
judging. Seven volumes of his History 
are before them, and such is the popu- 
larity with which they have been re- 
ceived, that a new and cheap, but 
handsome edition (at half the original 
price,) has been called for before the 
work is completed. For us to praise 
a work which Sir Walter Scott, the 
ablest of critics as well as the first of 
novelists, characterised as the “ Stand- 
ard History of Scotland,” might seem 
a work of supererogation. The style 
is chaste and ornate, having neither 
the courtly smoothness of Robertson, 
nor the inflated bombast of Laing. 
Mr. Tytler seems to have kept Quin- 
tilian’s rule before his eye—* Jn sin- 
gulis intuendum est ut verba sint per- 
apicua, ornata, et ad id quod officere 
volumus accommodata.” We do not 
mean'to say that his diction runs on at 
a dead level; it varies with the sub- 
ject, and rises, when the occasion re- 
quires, into the full splendour of elo- 
quenee. Numerous examples of this 
eannot fail to strike, as well as to de- 
light the reader; and it is a quality 
beth agreeable and useful, for as the 
author of the “ Origin and Progress 
of Language” says, “ though the chief 
thing to bé studied in historical coim- 
position is not the pleasure of the ear, 
yet that is not to be neglected.” 


[J an; 


To the praise of hone~ty and inte- 
grity, we think our author. well enti- 
tled. A more impartial historian 
never wrote; and none ever more 
nearly realised Cicero’s beautiful 
maxim—** Quis nescit primam esse hiss 
toria legem, ne quid fulsi dicere au- 
deat, ne quid veri non audeat.” Mr. 
Tytler has contrived to steer his nar- 
rative through the rocks and quick- 
sands of faction, with wonderful skill. 
No doubt the periods he has been dis- 
cussing, have lain chiefly among the 
calm dead seas of the darker ages, 
over which the hurricanes and tem- 
pests of human passions and party 
strifes have long passed away: this is 
more especially true of the earlier 
volumes of the work, which is the 
only portion that we are at present 
concerned with. We are far from 
asserting that he is entirely exempt 
from prejudices, or that he always 
preserves the suaviler in modo when 
called to combat with conflicting opi- 
nions. It has been remarked by Sir 
Walter Scott, that our historian, when 
analysing several disputed points of an- 
tiquity, has bristled up his plumes at 
the conjectures or the scepticisms of 
Lord Hailes, with an air of pugnacity 
and captious display, scarcely warrant- 
ed, That venerable judge was one of 
the most scrupulous, most industrious, 
and most accurate of Scottish annal- 
ists; and if he sometimes erred, it 
was in points of no great importance, 
and where truth lay buried under the 
rubbish of contradictory statements. 

In these days of literary refine- 
ment, asperities are unseemly, and 
ought to be banished from the re- 
public of books into the arena of 
polities, or the quarrels of lovers. 
It might be tolerated in Luther, or 
even in the meek Melancthon, to ex- 
claim of a popish antagonist, mire de- 
lirat, or vehementer mentiris. Nor 
can we greatly blame the testy Bu- 
chanan, when, in demolishing the ety- 
mologies and blundering legends of 
the Welsh antiquary, Lloyd, he writes, 
“ Lloyd, either thy reason’ hath for- 
saken thee, or thou hast never read 
the fourth book of Strabo; such is 
thy impudenee against all writers, 
thou unknown to Minerva and all the 
muses,” &c. 

This “ unbridled license of tongue” 
might pass very well in Latin, and in 
the: sixtenth century, and we can bé 
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amused with it without feeling offend- 
ed. It is but justice to Mr. Tytler, 
however, to say, that no scurrilities of 
this kind can be laid to his charge. 
His eagerness to run a tilt so often at 
the venerable Hailes, has arisen, we 
think, from a conscious pride of supe- 
rior information, and an honest zeal to 
defend what he believes to be the 
truth, even against authorities of the 
highest mark and reputation. No 
doubt a different cause is hinted at by 
Sir Walter Scott.—“ We have heard 
some readers,” says he, “ who profess 
to be acquainted with the long-breathed 
nature of a Caledonian feud, refer 
this to a literary quarrel of some 
standing, in which the grandfather of 
Mr. Tytler, the revered defender of 
the beauteous Stuart, was engaged 
with Lord Hailes. This, we dare 
aver, is an idle imputation,” &c. We 
are of the same opinion, fur we feel 
assured that no literary feuds of the 
kind, if they did exist, would be al- 
lowed to ruffle the serenity of temper 
in the grandson, far less to break out 
in the shape of invective or undue 
severity of remark. All that can be 
said of Mr. Tytler’s alleged want of 
charity or good humour in his en- 
counters with Lord Hailes, amounts 
merely to this, that he has shown, per- 
haps, too much keenness to point out 
his inaccuracies, and to claim the credit 
of victory, when the battle was only 
about a trifle. 

Of the general difficulties, apart 
from all local considerations, that be- 
set the path of the historian, we are 
fully aware. To trace public events 
through their complicated and depen- 
dent relations, to unravel the mysteries 
of political intrigue, to record with 
fidelity the lives and actions of public 
characters, and to carry the probe of 
investigation into the various springs 
of interests and passions that work 
their stormy revolutions on the surface 
of society,—requires a combination of 
talents and attainments, of means and 
opportunities, that are seldom found 
united in the same person. Besides, 
the rules of his art bind the historian 
down to certain laws which he dare 
not violate, and deprive him of many 
subsidiary expedients to which authors 
can have recourse in the other depart- 
ments of literature. The poet and 
the novelist can manufacture their 
own heroes, and coin events to -suit 
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their purpose: they are at liberty to 
seize on every attractive image, to call 
ideal beauties into existence at plea- 
sure, and clothe their abstractions in 
all the gracefulness and elegance of 
fictitious drapery. The epic or the 
dramatic muse permits her votary to 
roam from one extreme of probability 
to the other, to wield the vast re- 
sources of invention with unbounded 
license, and lay under contribution to 
his will every region of nature, every 
field of science, and every branch of 
art. Not so with the writer of his- 
tory. He is allowed but little scope 
for the creative powers of fancy: the 
territories of fable and romance to 
him are forbidden ground. The fa- 
culties of imagination, and even the 
powers of original genius, are circum- 
scribed by the restraints which a re- 
gard for truth necessarily imposes. 
The subject he may choose for him- 
self ; but the materials with which he 
has to work must be dug from mines 
whose ore is often adulterated, and 
which have to be explored with the 
pickaxe of industry in the one hand, 
and the torch of discriminating judg- 
ment in the other. 

In none are the requisites of labour, 
and patience, and discrimination more 
essential, than in the writer of a his« 
tory of Scotland. The elder annalists 
of that country disfigured their works 
by idle and improbable traditions; and 
beyond the limits of written records 
lay a region which fable and invention 
were allowed to occupy. This his- 
torical void the Scots, like other na- 
tions, with a vanity inse — from 
human nature, filled wit pocryphal 
events, intended to display = antiquity 
of their origin, and the lustre of their 
name. Hence the student of these 
olden times, bereft of authentic docu- 
ments, must be content to cull his in- 
telligence from sources meagre and 
obscure, and to pursue his way through 
these legendary labyrinths by a clue 
drawn from collateral incidents and 
illustrations. For this task few have 
possessed greater advantages than 
Mr. Tytler. Few could have entered 
with better preliminary training “ to 
gather Olympic dust” among the 
shelves and cemeteries of ancient lore :. 
the earlier annals of Scotland have 
long been his familiar study—nocturna 
versata manu, versata diurna. Buch-. 
anan, before sitting down to write his 
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history, is said to have prepared him- 
self for the arduous undertaking, by 
perusing all the remaining books of 
Livy no fewer than twenty times. 
Hume was an essayist before he be- 
came an historian; and this plan he 
tells us he adopted that he might form 
his style, and store his mind with in- 
formation before entering upon his 
historical labours. Mr. Tytler fol- 
lowed a similar course ; and his Lives 
of the Admirable Crichton, Craig of 
Ricearton, the Scots Worthies, &c., 
served as an apprenticeship to fit him 
for the higher office of the national 
historian. 

Another circumstance in his favour 
ie,—and it may be mentioned without 
derogating from the merits of others, 
—that he has had access to materials 
which none of his predecessors ever 
examined. The stores of the British 
Museum, and other repositories, pub- 
lic and private, have been opened to 
him. To some of these original foun- 
tains of knowledge he adverts in his 
work. One is the “ Rotuli Scotia,” a 
great national work printed in ]814— 
1819, by command of the king, and at 
the expense of Government. It con- 
sists of two very large folio volumes, 
embracing a collection of historical 
records relative to the political trans- 
actions between England and Scot- 
land, from the nineteenth year of Ed- 
ward I. to the eighth of Henry VIII. 
This is a valuable treasury of authen- 
tic materials, and has thrown new 
light on many obscure points of those 
turbulent ages. ‘Two other important 
auxiliaries of which Mr. Tytler has 
had the benefit are, Robertson's Par- 
liamentary Records, printed in 1804, 
by direction of the Government, but 
not published ; and a voluminous col- 
lection of “ Accounts of the Great 
Chamberlains of Scotland,” in three 
folio volumes, full of curious and mi- 
nute details, and extending from the 
reign of Alexander III. 1263, to the 
year 1435. Our author has thus been 
enabled not merely to found bis narra- 
tive on the original records of the 
kingdom, but to clear up and recon- 
cile points in its history formerly 
doubtful or discordant. Official acts 
and public muniments are the strong- 
est evidence of historical truth that 
can possibly exist; and next to these 
are the chronicles, memoirs, and letters 
of contemporary writers. Of these 
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Mr. Tytler has availed himself to an 
extent which cannot be rightly esti- 
mated without comparing his-labours 
with those of his predecessors. Indeed, 
until his book made its appearance, it 
can hardly be said that a complete 
History of Scotland existed. 

No doubt it might seem that a 
writer in the nineteenth century, who 
expected to gather fresh laurels in 
this literary arena, would find just 
reason to complain, with the Roman 
Livy, of the tanta turba scriptorum 
that had pre-occupied the field, and 
left the gleaner but a scanty vintage. 
Scotland has produced a host of auti- 
quaries, annalists, and historians, who 
have sifted every particle of evidence 
within their reach, and carefully 
picked up the crumbs and parings of 
knowledge that lay hid under the dust 
of centuries in the libraries and char- 
ter chests of past generations. Fordun, 
Barbour, Wynton, Boece, and Leslie, 
have chronicled all that happened at 
and before their time. Buchanan, 
Lindsay, Dempster, Innes, Pinkerton, 
Robertson, Hailes, Chalmers, Laing, 
followed in succession ; some adding 
fresh stones to the cairn, and others 
sweeping away with the broom of 
criticism what they conceived to be 
monkish fables, or legends purely tra- 
ditional. More recently, clubs under 
various designations,—the Bannatyne, 
the Maitland, the Abbotsford, the 
Wodrow, &c.—have arisen, and with 
laudable industry have set about ran- 
sacking every nook and cranny where 
a document can be found to lurk; be 
it in kitchen, parlour, or wardrobe, 
in the virtuoso’s cabinet, or the tobac- 
conist’s shop. Truly may they adopt 
as their motto the stanza of one of 
their founders, the immortal author of 
“ Waverley:”— 


** Resurrectionists of old parchments, 
true Bannatynians, 
Pilgrims to antiquity’s deserted 
shore : 
Preservers of rare tracts from oblivion’s 
dominions ; 
Wakeners of authors that begin to 
snore.” 


Diligently, however, as the historical 
field has been cultivated, and nume- 
rous as have been the hunters after 
every thing old, scarce, and curious 
in Scottish literature, a work like Mr. 
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Tytler’s was still a desideratum; and 
we may venture to affirm, without 
meaning to offend the prefervidum 
ingenium Scotorum, that until it 
made its appearance, the Scots had 
not what could be properly called a 
concise, veracious, complete, impartial, 
and well-written history of their 
nation. Buchanan dressed up all the 
traditions of the elder chroniclers in 
elegant Latin. Hailes sifted the heap 
with critical care; but his labours 
are only fragments of history. Ro- 
bertson dismissed the first twelve 
hundred years with three or four 
pages, and expended his talent and 
learning on Queen Mary; while Laing 
confined himself to the period be- 
tween the union of the crowns and 
the union of the kingdoms, 

Under these circumstances, we think 
our readers will agree with us, that 
Scotland still wanted a national his- 
tory; and we further presume on 
their concurrence with us, that a fitter 
person to achieve that noble and im- 
portant task could not have been 
found than the author before us. Had 
we lived in the times of the bards, or 
the sennachies, we might have sup- 
posed that the mantle of paternal 
genius had fallen upon him in the 
natural order of succession. Mr. 
Tytler’s work we regard as alike cre- 
ditable to his talents, his erudition, 
and his industry. The first volume 
commences with the accession of Alex- 
ander III. in 1242, and details the 
progress of events until the death of 
Robert Bruce in 1329, And here, at 
the outset, before adverting to what 
Mr. Tytler has done, we must have a 
word or two about what he has left 
undone. 

The manner of his debut, to say the 
least, is abrupt and unceremonious. 
Like the epic poet, he plunges at once 
in medias res, and consigns, without a 
single stroke of his pen, no fewer than 
ninety-four kings to the tomb of the 
Capulets, How is this? Does he 
mean to treat the whole preceding 
chiliad of Scottish affairs as a fable? 
or does he intend to manage it as 
authors do their prefaces,—write it 
last, though it should appear first? 
We know that Hume, overwhelmed 
‘at the idea of the magnitude of his 
undertaking, began with his history at 
the accession of the Stuarts to the 
‘English throne—the most turbulent 
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and critical epoch in the British an- 
nals; and having finished the upper 
story, he p d to lay the found- 
ation. Buchanan did the same thing ; 
his first three books being the last 
written. Whether Mr. Tytler has 
been swayed by like motives, and means 
to adopt a similar plan, we cannot 
tell. We are ready to admit, that the 
reign of Alexander III. is the period 
when the national history of Scotland 
becomes more particularly important, 
and when the public acts began to 
assume a general interest. But grant- 
ing this much, we cannot excuse Mr. 
Tytler (unless he has it in contempla- 
tion to add a separate and preliminary 
volume) for failing to give his reader 
some intimation, however short, of 
what had taken place before the ac- 
cession of that monarch. 

We do not mean to say that he 
should have fought, with all the anti- 
quarian acrimony of Buchanan, about 
names and fanciful etymologies; far 
less that he should have gone so deeply 
“into the origin of things” as the 
rhyming prior, Wynton, who went 
back to the creation, treated of angels 
and giants, and took a general survey 
of the universe before arriving at Scot- 
land; or Fordun and Hector Boece, 
who trace the genealogy of the nation 
back to Gathelus, an Egyptian bandit, - 
contemporary with Moses, and married 
to Scota, Pharaoh’s daughter. If we 
may credit these patriotic chroniclers, 
that worthy couple, frightened out of 
their own country by the ten plagues, 
sailed northwards, planting colonies 
(they must have been gipsies) in Por- 
tugal, Ireland, and Scotland (so named 
after the said Scota); which latter 
region became so acclimated to the 
land of Ham, that in a short time, us 
honest Hector assures us, when king 
Ptolemy sent out a mathematical de- 
putation to enlarge the bounds of geo- 
graphy, they were hospitably enter- 
tained at the court of Reuther, mo- 
narch of Scotland, and returned de- 
lighted at having found in that remote 
country the age, Manners, and 
government of Egypt. We do not 
expect that our historian should go to 
work so minutely about ancient dates 
as Mr. Roderick O'Flaherty, who 
fixed the exact day of the arriyal of 
Gathelus and Scota in North Britain 
on the kalends of May, the fifth day 
of the week and the seventh of. the 
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moon; in the year of creation 2934. 
Neither do we wish that he should 
have contended, with Pinkerton, (who 
brings the ancestors of the Scots from 
Colchis,) whether the veritable name 
of that Gothie tribe was Peuki, or 
Peuke, or Peukini, or Pichtar, or 
Peuchtar, or Pehten, or Piki, or Picti, 
that is, Picts, a word which some 
etymologists insist was merely the 
Latin for woodpeckers, and did not 
mean.a nation or atribe at all. For 
any grave historian to have entered 
into these logomachies would have 
been very idle work indeed. 

A large portion of the early Scot- 
tish annals is little else than a wilder- 
ness of fable and conjecture. All 
that happened before the landing of 
Julius Cesar may safely be consigned 
to the hands of writers like Wynton 
and Boece, or Pinkerton and O’Fla- 
herty. With the invasion of the 
Romans truth begins to dawn, and 
gradually becomes brighter under the 
conquest and government of that 
powerful people. The incidental no- 
tices to be found in Cesar, Tacitus, 
Lucan, Cicero, Dion Cassius, Hero- 
dian, Ammianus Marcellinus, Oro- 
sius, Bede, and Gildas, are valuable 
remnants, serving the historian as 


landmarks and guide-posts to truth, 
through the mists and deserts of tra- 


dition. At alater period, when the 
Seots and Picts, having become one 
kingdom, came in contact with the 
pirates and sea-kings of Scandinavia, 
anadditional light is thrown upon their 
annals, borrowed from the archives of 
the northern nations. Theseillustrations 
acquired clearness and strength when 
religion brought in the art of letters, 
and reared for them, in her splendid 
monasteries, a secure shelter amidst 
the desolations of intestine war and 
the universal barbarism of society ; 
for in Scotland, as in other countries, 
it was at the altars of Christianity 
that the historic muse first kindled her 
lamp. Of. these materials, scanty 
though they be, we certainly think a 
national historian ought to make some 
use ; otherwise he can hardly be 
thought to have completed his task 
sitisfactorily. It is often, no doubt, 
an irksome and a needless mis-spend- 
ing of time and labour to apply the 
crucible to piles of rubbish, which, 
when melted down, will hardly yield'a 
grain of pure metal. Still without 
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these experimental retinings, history is 
deficient: and when Mr. Tytler skips 
over more than twelve hundred years, 
and demolishes nearly a whole century 
of kings, whose names and reigns the 
Scots carefully preserved and con- 
stautly appealed to in every struggle 
for their national independence, we 
cannot help thinking he has committed 
too sweeping an excision ; although it 
is not yet too late to repair the error, 
and supply the desideratum. 

One difficulty, we know, has always 
been complained of by writers and 
antiquarians, as throwing insuperable 
obstacles in the way of a successful in- 
vestigation of those remote transac- 
tions: we mean the carrying off and 
destruction of the national records, 
first by Edward I. and long after- 
wards by Cromwell. But this diffi- 
culty, we confess, appears to us to have 
been exaggerated, and the loss com- 
plained of greatly over-rated. We 
shall not dispute the fact, as some 
have done, that Edward, in his am- 
bitious zeal to establish his pretended 
claim of superiority over Scotland, 
pillaged the public archives, ransacked 
churches and monasteries, seized every 
document he could find, which tended 
to prove the antiquity or independence 
of the kingdom; and having gained 
possession of them, transported part 
to London, and commanded the rest 
to be burnt. We neither palliate this 
Gothic deed, nor deny that it was a 
severe calamity to Seotland. 

But however important this bar- 
barous act of spoliation might be in a 
national point of view, as obliterating 
the proofs and monuments of an ancient 
kingdom, the loss to history and lite- 
rature, we must take leave to think, 
was comparatively trifling, What 
literature had Scotland in the days of 
Edward I,? Except the monks, no- 
body could either read or write. 
Nalcolm III., who mounted the throne 
in 1057, and married Margaret, sister 
of Edgar of England, though a brave 
warrior and an enlightened prince, did 
not know a letter of the alphabet: 
but though wholly illiterate, he used 
often, says old Fordun, “ to turn over 
the leaves, and kiss the prayer-book 
and books of devotion which he had 
heard his wife say were dear to her.” 
Two centuries Leen, when learning 
might be supposed to have made some 
progress, we find Mr. Tytler himself 
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expressing his belief, that, “during 
the long period from the accession of 
Alexander III. to the death of David 
II. (1242-1370), it would be impos- 
sible to produce a single instance of a 
Scottish baron who could sign his own 
name.” The only records of the 
period were the fabulous genealogies 
of the Scottish kings, rude laws, 
treaties of peace, conveyances of pro- 
perty, and charters granted to monas- 
teries and abbeys. Of the latter, nu- 
merous specimens of that age are pre- 
served. They are curious, a3 chro- 
nicling the miracles of saints, defining 


the boundaries of oxgangs, carucates, * 


husbandlands cum toftibus et croftibus ; 
enumerating the quantity of bolls and 
chalders, hens, cheese, ale, &c. that 
were levied for the use of religious 
institutions: but on the manners of 
the times, or the state of public events, 
they throw little or no light what- 
ever. 

The Scots made great lamentation 
for the loss of the rude marble stone, 
also carried off, on which their ancient 
sovereigns were crowned in Scone pa- 
Jace. They believed it to be the same 
which Jacob had used as a pillow, and 
regarded it with superstitious reve- 
rence, from a traditionary opinion that 
the independence of the kingdom was 
somehow mysteriously connected with 
its preservation. But it is obvious 
that the historical value of these mo- 
numents has been exaggerated. From 
the earliest ages down to the union of 
of the crowns, the grand controversy 
between the sister nations, and the 
main cause of all their bloody wars 
for six hundred years, was the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, and whether or 
not it had ever been feudatory to the 
English sovereign.. This was a ques- 
tion of primary importance to the 
Scots formerly, and was argued with 
the utmost bitterness of feeling by 
the writers of both kingdoms, down 
to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Boece and Buchanan would 
sooner have fought Bannockburn, or 
Halidonhill, or Floddenfield, over 
again, than have yielded up this su- 
— point of their country’s honour. 

ut, what was then a subject of vast 
moment, and of keen national ani- 
modsity, has become, since the union of 
the kingdoms, a matter chiefly of cu- 
riosity. We can now smile at the 
warmth and indignation of those par- 
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tizan writers, and coolly appreciate the 
exaggerated importance which they 
attached to the abstraction and ex- 
tinction of the olden Scottish relics 
by Edward. 

But we know that the Aiatus caused 
by these losses was, to a cons‘derable 
extent, repaired. It is now ascet+ 
tained that a number of these docu- 
ments, and we have a list of them, 
supposed to have perished, escaped 
the ravages of the English king; and 
that excerpts, or private copies, kept in 
religious houses, eluded his search 
Besides, the diligence of John Fordun, 
who has been styled the father of Scot- 
tish history, and who wrote in the 
time of Roberts II. and IIL, carefully 
collected all the surviving fragments 
he could find, in his work called the 
** Scotichronicon.” For this purpose 
he not only rummaged all the libra 
ries and private depositories of the 
different religious houses in Scotland, 
but travelled into England and Ireland, 
This chronicle was continued by Wal. 
ter Bower, Abbot of Inchcolm, and 
other writers, until the death of James 
I., in 1437. Though containing 4 
number of legendary tales, it is the 
oldest and most respectable — 
upon the earlier periods of Scottis 
history. The Scala Chronicle, the 
Federa of Rhymer, the Rotuli Seo- 
tiw, the Chartularies of Melrose, Scone; 
Aberdeen and other Scottish monas+ 
teries, together with the contemporary 
annalists of England, have rendered 
the havoc committed by Edward I. 
comparatively a light infliction. 

And after all the grief that has 
been expended on this subject, it ap. 
pears from later researches, that the 
stolen records were actually taken 
back to Scotland within little more 
than twenty years after they had been 
abstracted. By the treaty of North- 
ampton, 1328, which established peace 
between the two kingdoms, declared 
Scotland to be independent, and 
affianced the princess Joanna of Eng- 
land, to David, son of Robert Bruce: 
it was stipulated, among other condi- 
tions, that the national records should 
be restored. Accordingly, when the 
marriage was celebrated at Berwick, 
it is added, “the attendants of the 
princess brought along with them, to 
to be delivered in terms of the treaty, 
the Ragman roll, containing the names 
of all those Scotsmen whaq had been 
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compelled to pay homage to Edward 
I., as well as other important records 
and muniments which that monarch had 
carried with him from Scotland,” The 
fatal stone was also to be returned in 
terms of a separate instrument ; but 
the English people were so offended at 
the whole negociation, especially the 
marriage of their princess, and the 
renunciation of the superiority over 
Scotland, that when the treaty came 
to be known, “the populace of Lon- 
don rose in a riotous manner, and 
would not suffer that venerable em- 
blem of the conquest of Edward I. to 
be removed.” — Tytler, vol. I. 

This ancient palladium of Scot- 
land, therefore, is still preserved 
among the regalia of England. It 
is embedded, we believe, in the bot- 
tom of St. Edward's chair, and had 
the honour to support her pre- 
sent majesty on the day of her coro- 
nation. From the facts just detailed, 
it will be seen how little real cause 
there was for the lamentation that has 
been made about the irretrievable loss 
of the national records of Scotland. 
So long as the two nations were sepa- 
rate states, and warring about the 
very point of independence, it suited 
the purpose of the Scottish annalists, 
and inspired the gallant Douglases and 
Ramsays with fiercer hatred against 
the enemy, to cherish the belief that 
the ancient muniments of their coun- 
try’s freedom had been plundered and 
destroyed. 

With regard to the depredations 
upon the Scottish records committed 
by Cromwell, these cannot well be 
ascertained ; only thus much is known, 
that a large mass of historical docu- 
ments at other papers was carried 
up by that ee to London, asa 
pawn upon the kingdom; and as it 
was supposed that among them was 
the original covenant, signed by Charles 
Il., and other declarations nnder his 
hand, of which a dangerous use might 
be made, they were ordered to be re- 
turned. Fifty hogsheads of them 
were put on board a vessel belonging 
to Kirkaldy, but being overtaken in a 


storm off Berwick, the ship was 
wrecked, and the records perished ; 
a few casks only, we believe, being 
saved. Whatever importance may be 
attached to this calamity, it is clear 
from what is stated above, that it could 

very little, if at all, affect the early 
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periods of Scottish history. Had the 
annals of Lanercost, or the MS. of the 
** Scala Chronica,” which Archbishop 
Parker bequeathed to Corpus Christi 
College at Cambridge, been lost, the 
interests of letters would have suffered 
more, in all likelihood, than by the 
perdition of Cromwell's fifty hogsheads. 

Having disposed of this national 
complaint, we trust, to the satisfaction 
of our Scottish readers, we now re- 
turn to Mr. Tytler’s History. From 
the preceding observations it will be 
inferred, that we see no good reason, 
but the reverse, for fixing the true 
canon of Scottish history at the reign 
of Alexander III. Every nation has 
had its fabulous, and its obscure or 
doubtful ages ; and to this truth, Scot- 
land is no exception. The songs of 
the bards and the tales of the senna- 
chies, might preserve the memory of 
insulated events for a few generations, 
but they can never be allowed a place 
within the pale of legitimate history. 
Narratives that have no better founda- 
tion than legends and traditions, must 
also be rejected; and it is for this 
reason that we would make short work 
with the first seven centuries, of what 
many Scottish writers have gravely 
treated as history; that is, from the 
supposed origin of the monarchy under 
Fergus I., in the year 330, before the 
Christian era, to the alleged restora- 
tion of it by Fergus II. (a. p. 404,) 
with whom commenced what is called 
the second series of kings. From 
this latter date down to the union of 
the Scottish and Pictish kingdoms 
under Kenneth Macalpine (a. p. 843,) 
the period is full of confusion. A list 
of nearly seventy kings is given, but 
most of them are apocryphal ; and it 
is clear, that if we cannot altogether 
apply the pruning knife to this cata- 
logue of crowned heads, the liberal use 
of the weeding hoe may safely be re- 
sorted to. 

The Roman accounts of the affairs 
of Britain are scanty; and it was not 
until the end of the third century, 
that they mention the Picts and Scots. 
About the year 446, their troops were 
withdrawn, and their place supplied by 
the Saxons. From the reign of Ken- 
neth Macalpine till the usurpation of 
the celebrated Macbeth (a. pv. 843- 
1034,) the interval is obscure and per- 
plexed. There are scarcely two writ- 
ers who coincide as to the facts and 
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dates in this period; and amidst the 
discordant Scottish and Irish records 
which still remain, it is often difficult 
to find even a semblance of agreement. 
For the first thousand years, it may be 
asserted generally, that fact and fic- 
tion are so blended as to render hope- 
less any attempt to draw the line of 
demarcation. With the union of the 
Scottish and Pictish kingdoms, the par- 
tition becomes more visible, and about 
the time of the second Malcolm, (1004,) 
the stream of history may be said 
to divide into separate channels, when 
the true can easily be distinguished 
from tie fabulous. In our opinion, 
therefore, the historian of Scotland 
may safely consider his narrative au- 
thentic, at least two hundred years 
before the access‘on of Alexander III. 
The era at which Mr. Tytler com- 
mences, is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting in the Scottish annals. The 
kingdom, left as it were an orphan to 
the care of a monarch in his ninth 
year, was not only exposed to the evils 
of a long minority, but to the am- 
bitious designs of a powerful and war- 
like prince, who soon took advantage 
of its weakness and its misfortunes to 
reduce it to the condition of a tri- 
butary province. The brief space of 
time between the transference of the 
crown to Alexander, and the recovery 
of its independence under Robert 
Bruce, occupied little more than four- 
score years ; yet it embraced a variety 
of great events: the principal of 
which were the famous defeat of Hakon, 
king of Norway, near Largs; the 
origin and consequences of the rivalry 
between Bruce and Baliol; the me- 
morable war of liberty, signalized by 
the heroic exploits of Wallace, and 
afterwards by the equally distinguished 
allantry of Bruce, which terminated 
in the expulsion of the English from 
all their conquests beyond the Tweed, 
and the final establishment of Scottish 
independence in 1328, after a struggle 
of thirty years. Of all these different 
transactions, Mr. Tytler has given a 
clear and succinct narrative, simple 
and straightforward in its details, 
without any over-colouring ; and di- 
vested of those adventitious wonders 
which amused our childhood in the 
pages of Barbour, and the romantic 
minstrelsy of Blind Harry. In tread- 
ing the fields of Largs, and Falkirk, 
and Stirling, and Bannockburn, our 
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author has participated in that enthu- 
siasm of his nation which five centuries 
have not been able to quench, and 
which has rendered the memory of 
these heroes and their martial deeds 
imperishable. 
The chief event in the reign of 

Alexander was the Norwegian expe- 
dition; of which Mr. Tytler has given 
a minute and lively narrative. He 
might, however, have added a few 
more particulars, had he consulted the 
“Saga of King Hakon,” which was 
composed soon after that disaster by 
order of Magnus, Hakon’s son and 
successor, who furnished the writer of 
it with materials for the purpose. 
The Hebrides had long been tributary 
to the Norwegian crown; they were 
divided into the two divisions of Nord- 
ereys and Sudereys, or northern and 
southern isles: the latter comprised 
all to the south of Bate and Arran, 
including Iona and Man ; the bishop 
of which still retains the title of Sodor, 
or the south isles,—a name which has 
sometimes puzzled etymologists. The 
battle of Largs was won partly by the 
fury of the elements, that dispersed 
and wrecked the enemy's fleet; but 

chiefly by the bravery of the Steward 
of Scotland, grandfather to the first 

king of the race of Stuart. The vic- 

tory was most important to Scotland, 

as it was soon after followed up by 

the complete reduction of the little 

kingdom of Man and the whole north- 

ern isles, One curious fact connected 

with this expedition is mentioned by 

Torfeus, and also noticed by Mr. 

Tytler,—that when Hakon lay with 

his fleet in Ronaldsvoe, “a great 

darkness drew over the sun, so that 

only a little ring was bright round his 

orb.” This eclipse was afterwards 

calculated, and found to have taken 

place on the 5th of August, 1263, and 

to have been annular in Orkney; “a 
fine example (adds Mr. Tytler) of the 
clear and certain light reflected by the 
exact sciences upon history.” 

On the death of Alexander III. the 
Scottish crown, as is well known, de- 
volved on his grand-daughter Mar- 
garet, the Maiden of Norway, then a 
child living at her father’s court. A 
regency was appointed to administer 
the affairs of the kingdom until her 
return ; and as it was feared that her 
relationship to Edward I. (she was 
his grand-niece) might afford him a 
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for interference in the govern- 
ment and the succession, every pre- 
caution was used, by means of treaties, 
—especially that of Brigham,—to se- 
eure the peace and independence of 
the kingdom. Though Edward had 
secretly procured a dispensation from 
the pope for the marriage of his sou 
to the young princess of Norway, the 
oa pair being within the for- 
dden degrees of affinity, the Seottish 
estates, at the convention of Brigham, 
had made provision for the inviolable 
observance of the rights, laws, liber- 
ties, and customs of Scotland, in all 
time coming. It was stipulated that 
the kingdom was for ever to remain 
separate and undivided from England ; 
free in itself, and without subjection, 
according to its ancient boundaries and 
marches ; and that failing issue by Mar- 
garet and Edward, the crown should 
return to the nearest heirs to whom 
of right it belonged. These arrange- 
ments, however, were all disconcerted 
by the death of the princess, who ex- 
red at Orkney, on her voyage home, 
ing only in her eighth year. ‘This 
fatal event, which proved a great na- 
tional caiamity, happened in Septem- 
ber, 1290, and its first announcement 
overcast the whole nation with sorrow 
and despair. 

It was now that the intrigues and 
the ambition of Edward found oppor- 
tunity for display. He had already 
attained a footing in Scotland, and 
being favoured by some of the discon- 
tented nobility, he demanded to be 
acknuwledged as lord paramount of 
the kingdom. Twelve claimants for 
the crown appeared ; and to him was 
adjudged the decision of this intricate 
question. The ultimate struggle, as 
is well known, lay between Bruce and 
Baliol; the latter of whom received 
the verdict of the arbiter ; and after a 
short inglorious reign of four years, 
he was sent » discrowned vassal and a 

isoner to the Tower of London, 
eaving his kingdom entirely in the 
hands of Edward, and the last spark 
of liberty all but trampled out. 

We have no intention to enter either 
into the genealogy or the justice of 
these competing claims. In that age 
the order of succession was not fixed 
with precision, but according to the 
rules now established, the right of 
Baliol was preferable ; and notwith- 
‘standing Bruce's plea of being nearer 
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in blood to their common ancestor, 
David, Ear) of Huntingdon, third son 
of king David I., Baliol’s claim, as the 
representative of his mother and 
grandmother, would be held incon- 
testable. 

There is one anecdote connected 
with this controversy, curiously illus- 
trative of the manners of the times, and 
of the means by which the unsuccess- 
ful competitor acquired so great in- 
fluence in Scotland. Nearly twenty 
years before this royal dispute, (we 
quote Tytler,) “a noble knight, Robert 
de Bruce, son of Robert de Bruce, 
lord of Annandale and Cleveland, was 
passing on horseback through the do- 
mains of Turnberry (in Ayrshire), 
which belonged to Margery, countess 
of Carrick. The lady happened at 
the moment to be pursuing the diver- 
sions of the chace, surrounded by a 
retinue of her squires and damsels, 
They encountered Bruce. The young 
countess was struck by his noble 
figure, and courteously entreated him 
to remain and take the recreation of 
hunting. Bruce, who in these feudal 
days knew the danger of paying too 
much attention to the ward of a king, 
declined the invitation, when he found 


himself suddenly surrounded by her 
attendants, and the lady riding up 
seized his bridle, and led off the knight 
with gentle violence to her castle of 


Turnberry. Here, after fifteen days’ 
residence, the adventure concluded, as 
might have been anticipated. Bruce 
married the countess, without the 
knowledge of the relatives of either 
party, and before obtaining the king’s 
consent ; upon which Alexander seized 
the castle of Turnberry, and her whole 
estates. The kind intercession of 
friends, however, and a fine of gold, 
atoned for the feudal delinquency, ard 
conciliated the mind of the monarch. 
Bruce became, in right of his wife, 
Lord of Carrick ; and the son of this 
marriage of romantic love was the 
great Robert Bruce, the restorer of 
Scottish liberty.” 

The designs of Edward upon Scot- 
land obtained full scope for their de- 
velopment immediately after the ac- 
cession of Baliol. The weakness of 
the new king, and the treachery of the 
nobles, gave every facility to his am- 
bitious projects. One degrading ce- 
remony after another was exacted by 
the “Lord Paramount.” The great 
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seal of Scotland was broken into four 
potas in presence of the king and the 
ottish nobility, and the fragments 
deposited in the treasury of Edward, 
to be preserved as an evidence of his 
proton ted sovereignty over the king- 
dom. Another insult was added at 
Baliol’s coronation: the ceremony of 
placing the new monarch upon the 
ancient stone of Scone, which belonged 
of right to the Earl of Fife, was per- 
formed by an English commissioner ; 
and within a few weeks after the 
coronation, the degradation of Scot- 
land was completed by her king pay- 
ing homage to Edward at Newcastle, 
having already sworn fealty to him at 
Norham. This scheme for the sub- 
jugation of the kingdom, as Mr. 
Tytler remarks, had succeeded to his 
wishes. “ By fabricating a claim of 
superiority, he had acquired a plau- 
sible title to compel obedience as Lord 
Paramount, By holding out the pros- 
pect of a crown to the various com- 
petitors, and by granting estates, gifts, 
&e. to the nobles, he had succeeded in 
securing them to his interest ; and if 
any feeling of discontent—any spirit 
of ancient freedom and resistance re- 
mained, the apparent hopelessness of 
fighting for a country which seemed 
to have deserted itself, and against a 
rince so warlike and powerful as 
dward, effectually stifled it for a 
time.” 

The exactions of the English mo- 
narch inereased in proportion as the 
power of opposing him became feebler ; 
until at length Baliol and his nobility 
pusillanimously consented to buy their 
peace with Edward by a solemn re- 
nunciation of all those stipulations and 

romises regarding the laws and li- 
erties of Scotland, which had been 


made in the treaty of Brigham ; and 
which, so long as they continued in 
force, convicted the English king of 
the most flagrant disregard of his 
oath guaranteeing the independence 
and the ancient rights of that king- 


dom. Humiliation and disgrace 
speedily paved the way to open hos- 
tilities, Edward summoned Baliol 
and his barons to assist him in his wars 
against Philip of France. The Scots, 
disgusted with his insolent overbearing 
conduct, treated the summons with 
scorn, and prepared for armed resist- 
ance. But the feuds and dissensions 


ef the nobles rendered their efforts 
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unavailing. An English army, nume- 
rous and well-appointed, entered Seoté 
land, and laid siege to Berwick, which 
surrendered after an obstinate resist- 
ance. * All the horrors (says Mr. 
Tytler) of a rich and populous city 
sacked by an inflamed soldiery and a 
commander thirsting for vengeance, 
now succeeded. Seventeen thousand 
persons, without distinction of age or 
sex, were put to the sword ; for two 
days the city ran with blood like a 
river—none were spared.” This mas- 
sacre took place on Good Friday, and 
gave the Scots a terrible example of 
what they might expect at the hands 
of their exasperated enemy. 

The castle of Dunbar, then one of 
the strongest and most important in 
Scotland, next surrendered ; and a 
victory obtained on the neighbouring 
heights near that spot, threw into 
Edward’s hands a vast multitude of 
prisoners, including the principal of 
the Scottish nobility. The conqueror 
now proceeded from one castle and 
one victory to another, until he was 
master of the greater part of the 
kingdom, which he had overrun from 
the Tweed to the Tay. The unhappy 
Baliol was forced to implore peace, 
which he could obtain only by an ab- 
solute and unconditional resignation 
of himself and his kingdom to the will 
and mercy of the victor: and accord- 
ingly, this degrading ceremony was 
performed in the castle of Brechin, 
after he had submitted to feudal pe- 
nance for his rebellion, in presence of 
the English barons, stripped of his 
regal ornaments, and standing as @ 
criminal, with a white rod in his hand. 
Thus ended the inglorious reign of 
Baliol (1296), who, along with his 
son, as a hostage for his future fidelity, 
was conveyed to London, and com- 
mitted to confinement in the Tower. 

The interregnum of nine years that 
followed, is memorable as the war of 
Scottish ae under the illus- 
trious hero William Wallace, one of 
the brightest names that ever adorned 
the annals of liberty. Had he lived in 
a darker age, he would have been 
worshipped as the Hercules of Seot-- 
land; for his size, and strength, and 
personal prowess, gave him some title 
to that appellation. Asit is, he justly 
deserves a place among the Tells and 
Hoffers, the Vasas and Dorias, and 
other great patriots who have laboured 
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to strike the shackles of tyranny from 
the necks of their oppressed country- 
men. Nothing could be more un- 
promising or more discouraging than 
the state of Scotland, when Wallace 
first emerged from his paternal roof 
at Ellerslie, near Paisley. The spirit 
of the nation was completely broken. 
Edward had continued his victorious 
progress to the Moray Frith, without 
receiving a single check; while most 
of the barons who had escaped death 
or captivity, hastened to the conqueror 
to renew their oaths of fealty. It was 
on this occasion that he mutilated the 
ancient chartulary of Scone, and ab- 
stracted those monuments'to which we 
have alluded, of the antiquity and in- 
dependence of the nation. Bruce, 
Ear] of Carrick, then in the service of 
England, on the throne becoming va- 
cant, applied to Edward to give him 
the crown which he had promised. 
The reply was characteristic of the 
haughty monarch: “ Have I nothing 
to do but to conquer kingdoms for 
you?” He employed him, however, 
along with his son, in reducing to obe- 
dience the inhabitants of their own 
lands, in the extensive districts of Car- 
rick and Annandale. ‘“ How, little 
did he think (is Tytler’s beautiful re- 
flection,) that the youthful baron, (the 
younger Bruce,) employed under a 
commission from Edward in this de- 
grading office, was destined to wrest 

om him his conquests, and to become 
the restorer of the freedom of his 
country |” 

Of Wallace's achievements it would 
be superfluous in us to enter into any 
detail. They are known to every 
reader of history: they were the ad- 
miration of the times in which he 
lived ; and, even when divested of the 
romantic colouring in which they 
were drawn by the partiality of his 
countrymen, they still form one of the 
brightest episodes in the Scottish an- 
nals. From small innings, without 
friends, surrounded by dangers, and 
with nothing to rely upon but his own 
skill and daring intrepidity, he rose in 
a few years to be the protector of his 
own country, and the terror and the 
scourge of England. At the outset, 
he was proclaimed a traitor, banished 
his home, and driven to seek his safety 
in the wilds and fastnesses of the west. 
eres he collected a little band 

adventurers,—a few brave men of 


desperate fortunes like himself, who 
had refused homageto Edward, pre- 
ferring a life of dangerous freedom to 
the dishonourable security of vassalage 
and submission. This little knot of 
patriots chose Wallace for their ghief : 
a few desultory excursions against the 
enemy, taught them to repose perfect 
confidence in his valour and judgment 
asaleader. The gallant like 
David's in the wilderness of Adullam, 
soon increased: numbers flocked to 
the standard of revolt. The continued 
oppressions of the English, the desire 
of revenge, and even the romantic and 
perilous nature of the undertaking, 
recruited the ranks of Wallace, who 
soon found himself at the head ofa 
great body of Scottish exiles, Ina 
short space, the English were expelled 
from the castles of Forfar, Brechin, 
Montrose, and nearly all the strong- 
holds to the north of the Forth. The 
decisive battle of Stirling gained over 
Cressingham, opened the of 
Dundee; and, in a few months, nota 
fortress in Scotland remained in the 
hands of Edward. Even Berwick was 
hastily abandoned by the English ; 
“and thus, (says Tytler,) by the ef- 
forts of a single man, not only un- 
assisted, but actually thwarted and 
opposed by the nobility of the country, 
was the iron oe of Edward broken, 
and Scotland once more able to 
her head amongst free nations.” 

The Scots, in their turn, retaliated 
on their southern invaders. They 
crossed the border to England, wasting 
Cumberland and Northumberland with 
fire and sword; and such was the 
terror inspired by their approach, that 
the whole population, with their wives, 
children, cattle, and household S5 
deserted their homes, and took ter 
in Newcastle. “ At this time,” says 
Hemingford, “ the praise of God was 
unheard in any church and monastery 
throughout the whole county, from 
Newcastle to Carlisle ; for the monks, 
canons, regular and other priests, who 
were ministers of the Lord, fled from the 
fate of the enemy. The Scots roved 
ovér the country from the feast of St. 
Luke to St. Martin's day, inflicting 
upon it all the miseries of unrestrained 
rapine and bloodshed.” 

Edward was then in Flanders, where 
he learnt the revolt of the Scots, but 
his return soon put an end to their 


short-lived triumph. With a powerful 
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army, he once more invaded the king- 
dom. Wallace had been appointed 
governor of Scotland, but this only 
weakened his influence, by exciting the 
jealousies of the nobility ; and it was 
owing to this cause that he sustained a 
complete overthrow at the battle of 
Falkirk, where nearly fifteen thousand 
Scots were left dead upon the field. 
Having demitted the governorship, he 
returned to his station as a private 
knight, and was even threatened with 
impeachment by his rivals, the Comyns 
an. the Bruces, who seemed to have 
merged their family feuds in a com- 
mon desire to put him down. After 
this his name does not appear in any 
public transaction, until he fell a vic- 
tim eight years afterwards (1305), to 
the unrelenting vengeance of Ed- 
ward. 

The fate of this great hero reflects 
perpetual disgrace on the memory of 
Edward. He was betrayed, asis well 
known, by his servant, Jack Short, to 
Sir John Monteith, a Scottish baron 
of high rank, who surrendered him 
up to his bitterest foe. Being carried 
to London, he was brought with great 
pomp to Westminster Hall, and there 
arraigned of treason, with a crown of 
laurel placed in mockery on his head. 
Being sentenced to death, he was 
dragged in chains through the streets, 
at the tails of horses, to the foot of a 
high gallows, placed at the elms in 
Smithfield. After being hanged, but 
not dead, he was cut down, yet breath- 
ing, his bowels torn out and burnt 
before his face; his head was then 
struck off, and his body divided into 
four quarters, one placed on London 
bridge, another at Newcastle, a third 
at Berwick, one limb at Perth, and 
the other at Aberdeen. 

Of these barbarities Mr. Tytler has 
spoken in a tone of proper spirit and 
indignation. He has even been ac- 
cused of unfair treatment in his por- 
traiture of Edward I., as if he had 
allowed his patriotism to tinge his nar- 
rative with an undue feeling of nation- 
ality. For this charge, we see no 
well-founded reason, It was not his 
purpose to treat generally of Edward's 
character ; he had to contemplate him, 
not as the flower of chivalry in France, 
or the adventurous hero of Palestine, 
or the conqueror of Wales, or the 
reformer of England, ll these 
qualities merged into one common 


feature as regarded his transactions 
with Scotland, that of a tyrant and a 
usurper, It is in this character 
chiefly that he must ever be viewed by 
the historians of Scotland. His per- 
sonal courage signalised against the 
Saracens or the French, his abilities 
as a statesman, or his renown as a 
powerful and warlike prince, cannot 
palliate or justify his aggressions on 
the liberties and rights of his neigh- 
bours ; andhad Mr. Tytler written in 
less resentful terms, or expressed no 
indignation at the insolent and unwar- 
rantable infringements of the national 
liberties, he would have beenimpeached 
by every true Scotsman as guilty of 
lése-majesté against the honour and 
independence of his country. ‘ 

The demission of Wallace from the 
government, was followed by the entire 
reduction of Scotland by Edward; 
the regents, Comyn, Bruce, de Soulis, 
and Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, 
being compelled to submit with all 
their adherents. Philip of France had 
demanded the liberation and restora- 
tion of Baliol; but with this Edward 
refused to comply, and the ex-king 
was soon after conveyed to his lordship 
and castle of Bailleul in France, where 
he passed the rest of his days in quiet 
obseurity. 

It was at this period of his coun- 
try’s degradation, that the famous Ro- 
bert Bruce, grandson to the. first com- 
petitor, made his appearance on the 
stage of public events. - Having large 
estates both in England and Scotland, 
he had a difficult part to play during 
the wars of Wallace. His patriotism 
drove him one way, his interests ano- 
ther. A secret league for the reco- 
very of the Scottish crown was formed 
between him and the Bishop of St. 
Andrews, but it was disclosed to Ed- 
ward by Comyn, who paid for his 
treachery with his life, having been 
stabbed by the hand of Bruce, in the 
convent of the Minorite friars, at 
Dumfries. The die, however, was 
cast, and the young lord of Carrick 
had no alternative but either to be- 
come a fugitive and an outlaw, or to 
raise the standard of revolt against 
Edward, and proclaim his title to the 
crown. He chose the latter, and was 
successful ; not, however, without un- 
dergoing a long series of hardships 
and disasters, almost without a paral- 
lel in history, and which resembles a 
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tale of romance more than of actual 
endurance. 

His only adherents in this desperate 
enterprise, were a handful of the no- 
bility, comprising two earls and four- 
teen barons. With their assistance 
Bruce took the field, resolved to mect 
the overwhelming force of England, 
then directed by one of the greatest 
military commanders of the age. Ho- 
nest Fordun says, “ There is no living 
man who is able to narrate the stor 
of those complicated misfortunes whic 
befel him in the commencement of this 
war ; his frequent perils, his retreats, 
the care oa weariness, the hunger 
and thirst, the watching and fasting, 
the cold and nakedness to which he 
exposed his person, the snares and am- 
bushes which he escaped, the seizure, 
imprisonment, execution, and utter 
destruction of his dearest friends and 
relatives,” 

His first step was a bold one. He 
caused himself to be crowned at Scone 
(1305,) but as the regalia had been 
carried off, robes and crown had to be 
borrowed for the occasion ; the latter 
was a slight coronet of gold, probably 
taken from one of the saints or kings 
who adorned the abbey. Two days 
after, the ceremony was performed a 
second time by a romantic lady, Isa- 
bella, Countess of Buchan, sister to 
the Earl of Fife; she claimed this 
honour in right of her brother, who 
had attached himself to the English 
party. The countess insisted upon 
the performance of this hereditary 
custom, not deeming the solemnity 
complete while so essential a part had 
been omitted. Her loyalty cost her 
dear, for next year she was shut up 
in a cage, latticed and cross-barred 
with wood, secured with iron, and 
hung on one of the outer turrets of 
Berwick Castle. In this wretched 
situation, gazed at by every passer by, 
she remained four years, when she 
exchanged her rigorous captivity for 
a milder imprisonment in a monastery. 

Bruce soon found himself unable to 
cope with his powerful antagonist. 
Instead of a king, he found himself an 
outlaw, obliged to harbour in the hills, 
with a price set on his head, and de- 
prived of the common comforts of life. 
Wandering from place to place with 
his small but faithful band, they had 
no other support than the roots and 
berries of the earth, or sometimes fish 


and ‘venison ‘when they could be got. 
From Aberdeenshire they were hunted 
across the Grampians to Loch Lomond, 
thence along the coast to Cantire, and 
finally to the small island of Rathlin, 
in the north of Ireland, where, for a 
while, the gallant hero found respite 
from the pursuit of his enemies. In 
his absence, the English army com- 
mitted every species of barbarity in 
Scotland ; his bravest knights, and his 
youngest brother were put to death ; 
his queen and daughter committed to 
close confinement in different prisons 
in England, where they had to endure 
a captivity of eight years. 

At length Bruce ventured to return. 
Fortune was adverse at first ; but his 
own chivalry, aided by the bravery of 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, and Sir 
James Douglas, overcame every obsta- 
cle, until the English were driven 
nearly from the whole south of Scot- 
land. The death of Edward I. in 
the midst of the most tremendous pre- 
——— made the recovery of the 

ingdom comparatively an easy task. 
The second Edward possessed neither 
the firmness nor the military genius of 
his father ; and while he was raising 
armies and changing governors, Bruce 
contrived to make himself master of 
the northern parts of Scotland, and to 
subdue the refractory Lord of Lorn. 
His expeditions were attended with 
little success ; and his measures chiefly 
defensive. The issue of his greatest 
and last effort is well known ; and the 
victory of Bannockburn is still cele- 
brated by the Scots, as the grand an- 
niversary of their national liberties. 

Of this famous battle, Mr. Tytlex 
gives a succinct but spirited narrative ; 
and in his glowing page we can see 
the whole events of the day, as dis« 
tinctly as if we had been stationed 
among the sutlers and camp-boys on 
the Gillies hill, or on the ramparts of 
Stirling castle. , 

“It was an awful thing,” says old 
Barbour, “ to hear the noise of these 
four battles fighting in a line, the clang 
of arms, the shouts of the knights as 
they raised their war-cry; to see the 
flight of the arrows which maddened 
the horses ; the alternate sinking and 
rising of their banners; and the 
ground streaming with blood, and co- 
vered with shreds of armour, broken 
spears, pennons, and rich scarfs torn 


and soiled with blood and clay; and 
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to listen to the groans of the wounded 
and the dying.” 

An incident of Bruce is recorded, 
strikingly illustrative of his great prow- 
ess, and daring intrepidity. Before the 
main battle began, he was riding along 
the front of his line, meanly mounted 
on a little palfrey, but clad in armour, 
distinguished from his nobles by a 
small crown of gold surmounting his 
steel helmet. An English knight, 
Sir Henry de Boune, armed at all 
points, and mounted on a heavy war- 
horse, galloped forward to attack him, 
whereupon Bruce, to the astonishment 
of his soldiers, put spurs to his pal- 
frey, and raising himself in his stirrups, 
with one blow laid his assailant dead 
at his feet, his head being almost cleft 
in twain. When the Scottish leaders, 
who had been taken by surprise, began 
toremonstrate onthe imminent danger 
to which the king had exposed him- 
self in this rash act, Bruce changed 
the subject, and looking with a smile 
on the broken shaft which he held in 
his hand, said, “he was sorry for the 
loss of his good battle-axe.” 

There is another curious anecdote 
worth mentioning. It happened that 
a Carmelite friar, an excellent poet, 
named Baston, had been commanded 


by Edward to accompany him, that he 
might immortalise the expected tri- 


umph of his master. He was taken 
prisoner, and as an ye rags ransom, 
Bruce commanded him to celebrate 
the victory of the Scots, a task which 
he accomplished in a poem, which is a 
very extraordinary relic ofthe Leonine 
or rhyming hexameters. 

The booty and plunder which the 
Scots found, was immense. An En- 
glish chronicler has said, that “the 
chariots, waggons, and wheeled car- 
riages, loaded with baggage and mili- 
tary stores, would, if drawn up in a 
line, have extended sixty leagues.” 
These, with vast quantities of cattle, 
sheep, swine, hay, corn, wine, vessels 
of gold and silver, money chests, 
splendid armour, rich wearing apparel, 
sumptuous stuffs, valuable horses, 
tent furniture, &c., with a variety of 
other plunder, fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, and were distributed 
by Bruce amongst his soldiers, with a 
generosity that rendered him highly 
popular. The money alone, independ- 
ent of the ransoms for above fourscore 
captive knights and barons, was reck- 
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oned at £200,000, which would amount 
to about six hundred thousand pounds 
weight of silver, or nearly three mil- 
lions of our money. ~ 

The monk of Malmsbury thus raised 
his lamentation over the battle and 
the booty lost at Bannockburn :—* O, 
day of vengeance and misfortune ! 
day of disgrace and perdition! un- 
worthy to be included in the circle of 
the year, which tarnished the fame of 
England, enriched the Scots with 
plunder of the precious stuffs of our 
nation. Alas! of how many noble 
barons, and accomplished knights, and 
high-spirited young soldiers; of what 
a store of excellent arms, and golden 
vessels, and costly vestments, did one 
short and miserable day deprive us !” 

The consequences of this victory 
were in the highest degree important 
to Scotland. It put an end for ever 
to all hope on the part of England, of 
accomplishing the conquest of the 
sister kingdom. It frustrated all the 
plans of Edward, which he had so 
fondly cherished, and sought to effect 
at the expense of so much blood and 
treasure. The foundation of Scottish 
liberty was laid in that field; and but 
for the gallantry of such men as 
Bruce, and Douglas, and Randolph, 
Scotland, in all probability, must have 
sank into the rank of a conquered 
province. 

The remainder of Bruce's reign, 
though not free from troubles and 
wars, was honourable and glorious to 
his country. His daughter Marjory he 
bestowed in marriage on Walter, the 
hereditary high-steward of Scotland, 
and from this union sprang the race 
of Stewarts, which, after swaying the 
Caledonian sceptre for three hundred 
years, succeeded to the throne of the 
united kingdom. To prevent dis- 
putes, the succession was regulated by 
fixed laws; the parliament enacted, 
that in future, it should not be deter- 
mined by the rules of inferior fiefs 
and inheritances; but the male heir 
nearest to the king, in the direct line, 
should succeed to the crown; and, 
failing him, the nearest female in the 
direct line ; and failing the whole 
direct line, the nearest male heir in 
the collateral line. 

Before ending his days, Bruce had 
made peace with England, and saw 
his son David, a boy eight years old, 
betrothed to Joanna, sister to the king 
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of England, then in her seventh year. 
Having thus consolidated his king- 
dom, achieved the independence of 
Scotland, and established it on a per- 
manent basis, he withdrew into pri- 
vate life, and died in his palace at 
Cardross, on the northern bank of the 
Clyde. Though scarcely past his 
rime, (he was only fifty-five,) the 
hardships of war, and sleeping often 
in damp caves and morasses, had 
broken a constitution naturally of 
great strength, and brought him to a 
remature grave. He was buried in 

unfermline, which after Iona, had 
become the royal cemetery ; and it is 
a remarkable fact, that not many years 
ago, when the abbey church in that 
town had fallen into decay, and when 
workmen were employed in clearing 
the foundation for a third church, a 
tomb was laid open which proved to 
be that of Robert the Bruce. The 
lead coating in which the body was 
inclosed, was twisted round the head 
into the shape of arude crown. A 
rich cloth of gold, but much decayed, 
was thrown over it; and on examining 
the skeleton, it was found that the 
breast bone had been sawn asunder 
to get at the heart, thus corroborating 
the fact of his having commissioned 
his friend, “the good Sir James 


Douglas,” to carry his heart em- 
balmed to Jerusalem, and deposit it 
in the holy sepulchre. 

The reign of David, with which 
Mr. Tytler’s second volume com- 
mences, was a melancholy contrast to 


that of his illustrious father. Feeble 
and disastrous, it presents little that 
the student of Scottish history can 
contemplate with pleasure or with 
profit. The king, rash, obstinate, and 
capricious, entailed a new series of 
calamities on the nation, which placed 
their liberties once more in jeopardy. 
The nobles either quarrelling among 
themselves, or wandering abroad in 
quest of military adventures, were 
expending their strength and their 
treasures in foreign wars, instead of 
employing them against the attempts 
of Edward III., who used every means 
to make himself master of Scotland, 
both by force of arms and political 
intrigue. The king’s youth rendered 
a regency of twelve years necessary ; 
and though Randolph’s administration 
was wise and energetic, he could not 
prevent a rupture with England, or 
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thwart the designs of Edward Baliol, 
then at the English court, who had 
planned a secret conspiracy to subvert 
the government of young Bruce, and 
place himself on the throne. This, in 
the distracted situation of Scotland, 
and with the aid of Edward III., was 
no very difficult task. Having de- 
feated the Scots at Dupplinmoor, and 
occupied Perth, Baliol was crowned at 
Scone, and soon after resigned the 
liberties of the kingdom to Edward, 
whom he acknowledged as his feudal 
lord. 

A long series of battles and sieges 
followed, disastrous to the Scots. 
Their defeat at Halidon Hill was but 
poorly compensated by the gallant de- 
fence which Black Agnes made in the 
castle of Dunbar, or the recovery of 
Perth, and the castles of Edinburgh 
and Roxburgh. The return of David, 
instead of restoring matters, only 
plunged the kingdom in greater diffi- 
culties. He was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Durham, and committed to 
the Tower in London. The payment 
of his ransom imposed enormous bur- 
dens on the country, which reduced it 
to the verge of bankruptcy. During 
his captivity he began to intrigue with 
Edward, and even consented to recog- 
nise him as his lord paramount. No- 
thing could exceed the distracted and 
distressed state of Scotland at this 
time. To the miseries of war were 
added the calamities of famine, and 
pestilence, and inundations, and intes- 
tine rebellion. The nobles were 
slaughtering each other, the people 
were impoverished and oppressed with 
taxation, without the means of pay- 
ment. It was in this state of public 
wretchedness and confusion that the 
king expired, (Feb. 1370,) leaving no- 
thing to redeem his character but the 
solitary quality of personal courage, 
which he inherited from his father. 

More than half of Mr. Tytler’s 
second volume is occupied with a very 
learned and interesting “ Inquiry into 
the State of Ancient Scotland,” in 
which our author has displayed his 
usual penetration and research. The 
difficulty of procuring exact informa- 
tion, and the wide field over which his 
materials lay scattered, must, as he 
himself admits, have rendered this a 
very arduous task. It is one, hpwever, 
of great value to the reader, as it ena- 
bles him to trace the rise and progress 
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of agricultural and commercial im- 
provements in Scotland; the gradual 
developement of the national character 
and manners; the amusements and 
superstitions of the people; their 
advancement in arts and letters; and 
the general state of their domestic 
condition. On these several topics, 
Mr. Tytler has collected a great deal 
of curious and recondite information, 
arranged in the following order :— 
the appearance of the courtry; dis- 
tinct races of inhabitants ; feudal form 
of government; state of the lower 
orders ; ancient parliament of Scot- 
land ; early commerce and navigation ; 
early coinage and money; price of 
rovisions ; wages of labour; value of 
fand ; ecclesiastical affairs ; the learn- 
ing, language, poetry, music, archi- 
tecture, sports, amusements, arms, 
and dress of that period. 

Considering the remoteness of the 
times, and the great paucity of mate- 
rials, Mr. Tytler’s account of these 
various subjects does him infinite cre- 
dit. He has contrived to throw toge- 
ther a vast stock of insulated facts, 
which could not well be embodied into 
a regular narrative ; and classed them 
in separate heads, so as to exhibit a 
graphic picture of Scotland in the 
olden time. We know a great deal 
about Wallace and Bruce; of their 
battles and public acts ; but, compa- 
ratively few could tell what the good 
king Robert paid for a leg of mutton, 
or a cart load of peats for the royal 
parlour at Cardross. Of these anti- 
quarian items, Mr. Tytler’s book 
abounds with many curious specimens, 
and from their extreme minuteness 
and simplicity of detail, there is a 
truth and freshness in the description 
exceedingly amusing. Alexander III., 
we are given to understand, paid only 
12s. for a pair of boots ; and paid his 
tailor a mark and a half for a suit 
trimmed with fur; being nearly as 
cheap as King Arthur's breeches, 
which cost him (making and mounting 
included,) but half a crown, and a 
groat too dear. Robert the Bruce 
paid 8s. for a chalder of lime, to 
whitewash his dining-room. Thirty- 
six kippered salmon cost him 18s. 
He paid 12s. to the royal butcher, for 
killing sixty-one sheep at Martinmas ; 
and 12d. to the porter that carried 
the carcases into the royal larder. 
Patrick, the king’s fool, got 18d. to 
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defray the expenses of his ey in 
conducting some Englishmen to Tar- 
bet. In 1263 the price of a cow was 
4s. 5d.; fat sheep cost 10d. a head ; 
swine sold for Js. or 18d. ; good cheese 
cost 6d. a stone, and hens were bought 
at a penny a piece. In 1288 two 
hundred and five horse loads of fire- 
wood for the use of the palace at 
Stirling, cost only 36s. 6d. ; 8 waggon 
loads of peats, including carriage, cost 
£13 17s. 5d. From these facts, the 
rate of living must have been ex- 
tremely moderate. 

Of the wealth and luxury of mo- 
nastic institutions in these days, nu- 
merous traits are given. The monks 
of Melrose possessed 325 forest mares 
and horses, 54 domestic mares, 104 
domestic horses, 207 stags or youn 
horses, 39 three-year old colts, me 
172 year-old colts. It was of this 
same fraternity that the old rhyme 
sung— 

“The monks of Melrose made good 
kail, 

On Fridays when they fasted ; 

They neither wanted meat nor ale, 

As long’s their neighbour’s lasted.” 


On the early commerce of Scotland, 
Mr. Tytler has brought together a 
mass of curious and valuable particu- 
lars. Berwick was at a very remote 
period distinguished as the great mart 
of foreign commerce, and so wealthy 
as to obtain the name of a second 
Alexandria, A single fact shows that 
its resources were immense. . Under 
Alexander III. its customs amounted 
to the sum of 2197/. 8s. sterling ; 
while the whole customs of England, 
in 1287, produced only 84112. 19s. 
lljd. The trade between Scotland 
and foreign countries was very great, 
even in the time of Macbeth. Under 
David I., Malcolm III., and Alexan- 
der I., there is ample evidence in the 
chartularies of the commercial wealth 
and enterprise of the country; and this 
spirit was encouraged and improved 
by the settlement of multitudes of 
Flemish merchants, who brought with 
them a knowledge of trade and manu- 
factures, as well as the habits of appli- 
cation and industry which have so 
long characteristised that people. 

We have scarcely room for extracts; 
but shall quote a few passages on this 
subject. 


*“We can trace the settlement of 
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these industrious citizens (the Flemings) 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, in almost every part of Scotland: 
in Berwick, the great mart of our fo- 
reign commerce; in the various towns 
along the east coast; in St. Andrews, 
Perth, Dumbarton, Ayr, Peebles, La- 
nark, Edinburgh; and in the districts 
of Renfrewshire, Clydesdale, and An- 
nandale. There is ample evidence of 
their industrious progress in Fife, in 
Angus, in Aberdeenshire, and as far 
north as Inverness and Urquhart. It 
would even appear, from a record of 
the reign of David the Second, that the 
Flemings had procured from the Scot- 
tish monarchs a right to the protection 
and exercise of their own laws. It has 
been ingeniously conjectured, that the 
story of Malcolm the Fourth having 
dispossessed the ancient inhabitants of 
Moray, and of his planting a new colony 
in their stead, may have originated in 
the settlement of the Flemings in that 
remote and rebellious district. The 
early domestic manufactures of our 
country, the woollen fabrics which are 
mentioned by the statutes of David, 
and the dyed and shorn cloths which 
appear in the charter of William the 
Lion to the burgh of Inverness, must 
have been greatly improved by the su- 

evior dexterity and knowledge of the 

lemings ; and the constant commercial 
intercourse which they kept up with 
their own little states, could not fail to 
be beneficial in importing the knowledge 
and the improvements of the continental 
nations into the remoter country where 
they had settled.” 

“With regard to the exports of the 
country at this time, we find them com- 
posed of the same articles as those al- 
ready described : wool, skins, hides, and 
woolfels ; great quantities of fish, salted 
and cured; horses, sheep, and cattle; 
and, more rarely, pearls, falcons, and 
greyhounds. It is singular to find so 
precious an article as pearls amongst 
the subjects of Scottish trade ; yet the 
fact rests on good authority. The 
Scottish pearls in the possession of Alex- 
ander the First, were celebrated in dis- 
tant countries for their extreme size 
and beauty ; and as early as the twelfth 
century, there is evidence of a foreign 
demand for this species of-luxury. As 
the commercial intercourse with the 
East increased, the rich oriental pearl, 
from its superior brilliancy, and more 
perfect form, excluded the Scottish 
pearls from the jewel market; and by 
a statute of the Parisian goldsmiths, in 
the year 1355, we find it enacted, that 
no worker in gold and silver shall set 
any Scottish pearls with oriental ones, 
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except in large ornaments or jewels for 
churches. It is curious to find among 
the exports the leporarii, or greyhounds 
of the country, which were famous in 
France ; for in 1396, the Duke de Berri 
sent his valet and three attendants into 
Scotland on a commission to purchase 
dogs of this kind, as appears by the 
passport preserved in Rymer; and, at 
an earlier period, under the reign of Da- 
vid the Second, Godfrey de Shane, an 
English baron, procured from Edward 
the Third, a safe conduct for his shield- 
bearer and two attendants, who were 
travelling from Scotland with dogs and 
falcons, and who purposed to return 
into the same country, under the ex- 
press condition that they did not abuse 
their privilege, by carrying out of Eng- 
land either bows, arrows, arms, or gold 
or silver, in the form of bulk, plate, or 
money.” 

**Of the imports of Scotland at the 
same period, it is difficult to give any 
thing like an accurate or satisfactory 
account. Fine linen and silks; broad 
cloth, and a rich article called sayes, ma- 
nufactured in Ireland from wool, and 
esteemed so beautiful as to be worn by 
the ladies of Florénce; carpets and 
tapestry ; wine, oil of olives, and occa- 
sionally corn and barley; spices and 
confectionary of all kinds; drugs and 
electuaries ; arms, armour, and cutlery, 
were the chief commodities ; and it has 
already been observed, that many arti- 
cles of Asiatic luxury and magnificence 
had reached our country, by means of 
a constant communication with the Fle- 
mish and Italian merchants. In 1333, 
we know, from an authentic instrument, 
preserved in the Faedera, that the Scot- 
tish merchants were in the custom of 
importing, from the county of Suffolk, 
vases of gold and silver into Scotland, 
besides silver in bars and in money; a 
proof that the silver mine which David 
the First worked, at an early period, in 
Cumberland, and the gold of Fife, to 
which the same monarch alludes in the 
Cartulary of Dunfermline, had neither 
of them turned to much account. 

‘* Under the reign of Bruce, and dur- 
ing the long war with England, every 

ossible effort was made by Edward the 
First and his successor to crush and ex- 
tinguish the foreign trade of Scotland ; 
but the success does not appear to have 
been in any degree proportionate to 
their exertions. All English or Irish 
merchants were prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, from engaging in 
any transactions with that country ; 
and repeated requests were addressed 
to the rich republics of the low coun- 
tries, to the courts of Flanders, and the 
Dukes of Brabant, to induee them to 
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break off all traffic with the Scots; but 
the exertions of contraband traders and 
rivateer vessels eluded the strictness 
of the prohibitions against English and 
Irish trade; and the Flemings and Bra- 
banters steadily refused to shut their 
ports against any nation which could 
pay for their commodities. In 1315, a 
eet of thirteen ships or galleys belong- 
ing to the Scots, and other ‘ malefactors’ 
who adhered to them, was at anchor in 
the port of Sluys in Flanders, waiting 
to be laden with arms, victuals, an 
other goods, which they intended to ex- 
port from that country into Scotland, 
when Edward the Second, as the public 
order relative to the circumstance in- 
forms us, adopted vigorous, but appa- 
rently unsuccessful, measures for inter- 
cepting them. To Bruce, whose life 
was spent in almost uninterrupted war, 
the great articles of demand were those 
which he could use for his soldiers and 
knights; arms of all kinds, helmets, 
cuirasses, chamfreyns, and horse ar- 
mour, swords and daggers, bows of 
English yew, spear shafts, and lances, 
formed the staple cargoes of the 
Flemish merchantmen which traded 
to his dominions; but, on the other 
hand, the export trade of the country, 
which had been principally carried on 
between England and Ireland, although 
not extinguished, experienced a ma- 
terial depression. But although some 
branches of national wealth were ren- 
dered less productive, other sources 
were opened peculiar to war. The im- 
mense plunder taken at Bannockburn; 
the large sums of. money paid by the 
English nobles and barons for their 
ransom ; the subsequent plunder in the 
repeated invasions of England; and the 
frequent and heavy sums which were 
subscribed hy the Border counties, to 
induce the Scottish leaders to spare 
their towns and villages, enriched the 
kingdom, and provided a mass of capital 
which is distinctly perceptible in the in- 
creased comment speculations of the 
subsequent reign, and in the spirited 
and successful efforts made by the na- 
tion in fitting out a navy.” 

‘‘ Wine appears to have been con. 
sumed in large quantities at the royal 
table. In 1263, under Alexander the 
Third, who is celebrated in a fragment 
of an old song for ‘ wine and wax, ga- 
myn and glec,’ a hundred and seventy- 
eight dolit, or hogsheatds, of wine, were 
bought for four hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds sixteen shillings and eight pence. 
In 1264, sixty-seven hogsheads and one 
pipe cost the royal. exchequer three 
hundred and seventy-three pounds six- 


teen shillings and eight pence; whilst 


in 1329, forty-two hogsheads, putehased 
from John de Hayel, a merchant at 
Sluys, in Flanders, cost a hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds. A pipe of Rhenish 
wine, bought for David the Second, at 
the time he held his court at Dundee, 
cost five pounds; but a pipe of the 
same wine, of finer flavour, which David 
had sent to the Countess of Strathern, 
cost seven pounds six shillings and 
eight pence, in 1634. In 1634, the same 
lady received a pipe of wine by the 
king’s orders, for which the chamber- 
lain paid six pounds thirteen shillings 
and four pence. These wines were, 
without doubt, the same as those im- 
ported into England from Spain, Gas- 
cony, and Rochelle, and of which we 
find the prices fixed by a statute of 
Richard the Second. Other wines, of 
inferior price, were probably mixtures 
compounded in the country, and not of 
pure foreign growth. Thus, in 1263, 
we find the dolius, or hogshead, of red 
wine, vinum rubrum, sold for thirty-six 
shillings and eight pence; and, at the 
same time, the hogshead of white wine 
brought two pounds. In other articles 
of luxury for the table, the great ex- 
pense seems to have been in spices, con- 
fectionary, and sweetmeats, in which 
quantities of mace, cinnamon, flower of 
gilliflower, crocus, and ginger, appear 
to have been used, upon the prices of 
which it would be tedious and useless to 
enlarge.” 

‘“‘ All great occasions of festivity or 
solemnity, such as baptisms and mar- 
riages, the installation of bishops, or 
other dignified churchmen, the recur- 
rence of Christmas and the new year, 
the birthday of the king’ or the prince, 
it was the custom of those ancicnt times 
to commemorate by feasts: and the 
Chamberlains’ Accounts of our early 
monarchs afford ample evidence of the 
scale upon which these entertainments 
were conducted. Immense quantities 
of beef and mutton, of pork and poultey 
large and constant supplies of salmon, 
herring, hard fish and white fish, stur- 
geons, -lampreys, and eels ‘in great 
abundance ; large importations of white 
and red wine, with a variety of spiceries 
arid sweetmeats, besides figs, raisins, 
ofl of olives, gingerbread, wax, viregar, 
verjuice, and porpoises, form the ano- 
malous and multitaricus articles which 
swell the account of William de Buthir- 
— clerk of the kitchen to the good 

ing Robert. These were the articles 
of usual and daily consumption ; but. on 
occasions of unusual festivity, the enter- 
tainments were in the last degree extra- 
vagant and expensive. At the feast 
given at Canterbury, on the installation 
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of Ralph, abbot of St. Augustine, six 
thousand guests sat down toa dinner of 
three thousand dishes; and this was far 
exceeded by the splendour of the mar- 
riage banquet, when the Earl of Corn- 
wall espoused Cincia, the daughter of 
the Count of Provence, upon which oc- 
easion thirty thousand dishes were 
served up to an immense assemblage of 
guests, who had arrived from the re- 
mote parts of England, as well as from 
Scotland. In the feast which was given 
by the Archbishop of York, upon the 
marriage of Alexander the Third, sixty 
stalled oxen were slain to furnish out 
the first course, and the rest of the en- 
tertainment was on equal scale of mag- 
nificence. It was the custom at these 
feasts, to bring in the boar’s head with 
great state ; sometimes the whole boar 
himself, stuffed, and standing on his 
legs, surrounded by a fortification of 
astry, from the battlements of which 
ittle flags and banners waved over the 
grisly savage, was ushered in, carried 
y the master of the feast and his ser- 
vants, with the trumpets sounding be- 
fore him. In like manner, the peacock, 
the swan, and the heron, were greatly 
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esteemed in those times, and brought in, 
with their plumage unbroken, upon 
plateaus richly gilt, and with a ngt-work 
of gold thrown over them; whilst be- 
tween the courses the guests were en- 
tertained by a species of opera, acted 
by little rete of paste, in which Ar- 
thur, and his Knights of the Round 
Table, Godfrey of Bouillogu, or some 
such heroes, performed their parts, 
amidst magic islands, captive ladies, 
turbaned pagans, fiery dragoons, and 
all the fantastic machinery of the period. 
When this was mien the company 
again resumed the feast, which was 
continued till a late hour, and often 
prolonged for many days.” 


We now close our review of these 
excellent volumes, which bring down 
the history of Scotland to the acces- 
sion of a new dynasty in the House of 
Stuart. Three more volumes of the 
re-issue have made their appeargmee ; 
but as they commence a new period, 
they will more properly belong to a 
subsequent notice. 


LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


[The following letters were written by an invalid to a friend at home, during 
a two years’ residence on the Continent for the benefit of a mild winter climate. 

A few observations have been added since the writer’s return, principally on 
climate and the fine arts. In the absence of better information in an accessible 
form, it has been suggested that these details may be useful to invalids under 
similar circumstances, as well as to the learner who has not had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the works of the ancient masters. Although it will be seen 
in a moment that the writer was a learner also, it has been considered advis- 
able to give the letters nearly in their original form, adding merely a few of the 
results of a longer experience.—Ep.] 


NO L—NICE. 


Nice—Route—Climate— Winter—Hotels—Lodgings—Drives and walks—Medical 
Men — Inhabitants — Costume — Patois— Libraries —Shops—Shells— Society — 
Theatre—Concerts—Carnival—New Y ear’s Day—Teachers—Bankers—Scenery 
—Principality of Monaco.— 


Nice, March, 1838. 
You have given me an agreeable com- 
mission, and 1 promise myself no little 
pleasure in furnishing, as you desire, 
such particulars respecting Nice, and 
its climate, as may assist our friends 
in choosing their next winter's resi- 
dence, and be of some use on their 


first arrival ; if, as I think probable, 
they determine to fix themselves here. 
My great difficulty will be not to say 
too much for a place, which has be- 
come a home in my affections ; where 
I have found health such as I had 
never known ; an elasticity of spirit 
which I feared was lost for ever, and 
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that health-giying serenity of mind, 
which ig said to be one of the choicest 
blessings of the climate. To modify 
the brightness of the picture, I must 
try to recollect that my strong attach- 
ment is the growth of many months, 
combining the recollections of many 
happy days, and the love with which 
nature inspires us ; when we can study 
her at leisure under such a sky as 
this, and see her ever-varying features 
reflected in such a mirror of beauty 
as the bay of Nice. There it lies 
before me sparkling in the brightest 
sun, whiling me as it often does from 
my pen or book to gaze upon its love- 
liness. Nearly opposite, but on the 
French side of the Var, is the small 
town and fort of Antibes, more than 
ten miles distant, yet every object 
stands out with that peculiar sharp- 
ness of outline, which the purity and 
dryness of the air render so striking a 
feature in the scenery of warm cli- 
mates. To my right, the mountains 
are white with snow, but in this coun- 
try of the sun, even snow seems to 
lose the coldness of its nature, it too 
glows in his smile, and seems but a 
soft fleecy cloud resting on the clear 
blue sky. On our own side of the 
bay the coast is beautifully varied by 
bold rocks and many headlands, of 
which Mont Boron and Villa Franca 
are the nearest. In particular states 
of the atmosphere Corsica may be 
seen from Nice at sun-rise, but hither- 
to its shadowy form has appeared, to 
my eye, like a cloud rising from the 
sea, resting on it for a moment, and 
fading away before I have been able 
to fix its size or trace its outline.— 
Nor must I omit, in this hasty sketch 
of Nice, its warlike appendages ; its 
fortress on Monte Albano, a rocky 
hill, seven hundred and thirty feet 
high, commanding the town, or its 
fortifications on the castle hill, which 
with their cannon and garrison look 
tolerably imposing ; the ruins of. the 
castle itself are picturesque at a dis- 
tance, but poor and insignificant in 
reality. 

I say nothing of our own journey 
hither as you do not tell me which 
route the E s will take. The 
shortest and least fatiguing from Paris 
is by Lyons, Avignon, Cannes, &c. 
The road is certainly uninteresting, 
but the accommodation tolerable 
throughout, excellent at Aix and 
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Avignon (which claims a day for its 
own beauty and its vicinity to Vau- 
cluse) ; the whole distance-may be ac- 
complished by posting, with ease, in 
ten or twelve days, and in a shorter 
time by steaming down the Rhone. 
The situation of Nice is particularly 
cheerful and pleasant, in a wide valley 
open to the sea on the south, sheltered 
on the north by the maritime Alps. 
The Paglion divides the old town from 
its modern suburbs, it is now buta 
streamlet winding through a wide 
stony bed, but in February, when fed 
by the melting of the snow on the 
mountains, is frequently a formidable 
torrent. The old town is composed 
principally of narrow, dark, steep 
streets, a few of more recent date 
are open and cheerful, with 
houses. The western suburb La Croi 
de Marbre, or the fashionable of 
Nice, is generally called the English 
quarter, from being the favourite re- 
sort of the English, who are here in 
considerable numbers from October 
till March or April. The air is dry, 
clear, and exhilarating, and the most 
competent authorities seem agreed that 
for those suffering from chronic 
rheumatism, for weakly children and 
persons in general of relaxed or torpid 
constitution, a more eligible winter 
residence is scarcely to be found in 
Europe ; but in cases of confirmed 
consumption it is generally found too 
irritating ; and manya mournful record 
in the English cemetery tells how 
fatally our medical men erred some 
few years ago in sending patients of 
this class here. The suburb of Ci- 
miez, which is oe sheltered, 
enjoys more of an inland climate, and 
is said to be a favourable situation for 
persons of a consumptive tendency or 
those afflicted with asthma. 

The luxuriant growth of the lemon 
tree is a proof of the mildness of the 
air in this warm valley; it is much 
more delicate than the orange, and 
does not flourish in any other part of 
the immediate neighbourhood of Nice. 
A friend has given me an extract from 
the observations of M. Risso on this 
climate continued through twenty 
years. I send you a copy of it, as it 
gives a comparative view of the tem- 
perature of Nice and other places 
which may be useful in your present 
inquiries. ‘“ The mean temperature, 
he says, is nearly 60°, on the average 

s 
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10° warmer than London: but the 
difference is greater in summer and 
atitumn, in winter and spring some- 
what less. The greatest cold ob- 
served during this period was 15° in 
1820, the greatest heat 92°, In steadi- 
ness of temperature Nice is only ex- 
celled by Madeira, the ordinary fluc- 
tuation from day to day being but 24°, 
in London it is 4°, in Madeira only 1°. 
The daily range of the thermometer is 
also less than has been yet observed in 
any place in the south of Europe, 
Rome and Cadiz excepted.” Accord- 
ing also to M. Risso the average num- 
ber of rainy days is 52, of fine 172, 
of storms 6} in the year, and snow 
and hail about twice in five years. 
You ask what has been our own two 
winters’ experience. November, fine 
and warm; December, generally fine 
too, but cooler, about three or four 
days’ rain ; January, occasionally cold 
but dry ; in February, spring begins 
to be seen and felt; the beginning of 
March rather sharp and windy; the 
rest of the month beautiful weather, 
sufficiently warm to be out of doors, 
walking or rowing on the bay till 
eight o'clock in the evening, and in 
April our windows were open till 
eleven or twelve at night, I now 
speak of what we have done in good 
health,—it is not considered prudent 
for invalids to be out after sunset, 
either in winter or in early spring. 
But do not allow our friends to 
come into Italy with the common, but 
mistaken, notion that there is no winter 
in her year. Winter there assuredly 
is, but of short duration and seldom 
severe. When it does rain it is in 
downright earnest ; I have never seen 
so unceasing a pour as during those 
three or four days in December, a 
circumstance rendered doubly dis- 
agreeable by the utter neglect of the 
oa authorities and private indivi- 
uals to provide the necessary defences 
against it: there are no sewers in the 
streets, no shoots to carry off the 
water from the roofs. Woe to the 
unwary Englishman who impatient of 
imprisonment wades through the 
streams in the streets, and, seeking 
shelter from the pitiless pelting of the 
rain, edges himself close to the houses, 
down comes a torrent from the roof, 
annihilates his umbrella, and drenches 
himself far more effectually than any 
of our improved or patent shower 
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baths at home. Delicate persons do 
require on some days flannel, cloaks, 
and strong shoes as much perhaps here 
as in England, these days are indeed 
not frequent, nor do they treache- 
rously return when they have once 
yielded to the gentle breezes of spring 3 
immediately after heavy rain too, the 
sun shines out with unclouded radiance, 
and the air quickly regains its ac- 
customed dry and invigorating fresh- 
ness: these are the real advantages of 
a Nice winter. But the English, who 
seem to have less flexibility of cha- 
racter than any people in the world, 
instead of adopting habits suited to 
the climate and circumstances around 
them, persevere in those which belong 
to a colder region, and with a singular 
deficiency of common sense regulate 
their hours of exercise, meals, and 
evening amusements pretty much by 
those established by fashions suffici- 
ently foolish at home—for instance, the 
mornings here are calm and delightful ; 
about one o'clock a breeze very trying 
to delicate persons, springs up from 
the sea, and generally continues to 
increase till four or five, when it sub- 
sides, and the evenings are calm and 
beautiful. But not an English man or 
woman is to be seen till after three, 
when the beauty of the day has already 
passed away; then they shiver in 
the breeze, complain bitterly of the 
weather, hurry home to sacrifice the 
lovely evenings to their late English 
dinners, and after their routs and 
balls retire to rest not many hours be- 
fore the Italian begins to rejoice in all 
the glory of the rising sun, and to 
breathe the fresh and invigorating air 
of early morning. And well does 
this hour of universal beauty and re- 
pose reward the resolution of the 
early riser ; beautiful it is in all cli- 
mates, but here the transparent 
purity of the air seems to invest it 
with a two-fold loveliness. 

The accommodation for visitors and 
travellers is excellent. Hotels and 
lodging-houses are numerous, the 
latter comfortably, often handsomely 
furnished. Of the former, the Hotel 
des Etrangers is the best and the 
usual resort of the English ; a table 
d'héte, as well as private tables well 
supplied—charges not extravagant. 
The Hotel du Midi is not so well 
spoken of ; the Pension Anglaise I am 
told by the C—s is very comfortable, 
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and well managed by an obliging 
English landlord and landlady ; they 
let several of their suites of apartments 
for the season as lodgings ; the table 
@héte is good, baths both hot and 
cold, but not very nice. Our first 
year’s lodgings, Maison Maigron, are 
now the Hotel de Londres, the situa- 
tion is dry and one of the warmest 
in Nice. I do not recommend it, 
however, as the house is closely 
sheltered by a high rock, which though 
a protection against wind, more than 
overbalances the advantage by inter- 
cepting the cheering warmth of the 
morning sun. None of the visitors, 
except a very few of the English aris- 
tocracy with their large families and 
preposterous train of servants, ever 
take a whole house ; “ un apartement,” 
as it is called, like “a flat” in Edin- 
burgh, is a single floor and consists 
sometimes of ten or more rooms en 
suite. The charges, for these vary 
according to situation, size, number, 
&c.: last year at Maison Maigron we 
had ten rooms, fur which we paid 
two thousand francs, about eighty 
pounds English for the season, from 
November to May. This year we 
were late and had little choice, as the 
season is a full one: we have eleven 
rooms in Maison Tiranti, two thou- 
sand five hundred francs, about one 
hundred pounds, on the 3°”* etage, 
too ; it is not a less genteel situation 
here than the first or second floors, 
but an invalid would find the fatigue 
of ascending so high, an insuperable 
objection. As no lodging can be 
taken for a shorter period than the 
whole season, it is necessary to be very 
careful in the choice of a house and 
still more of a locality. Those who 
require a dry and warm situation 
should -live on, or near the terrace, 
(Rue de la Ponchette, &c.) and avoid 
the Croix de Marbre, or English 
quarter, where the houses are built 
on ground comparatively damp and 
low ; the gardens attached to them 
are far from being an additional ad- 
vantage, they are usually planted with 
orange trees, which besides impeding 
the free circulation of the air, require 
so large and constant a supply of 
water as must produce a dampness of 
soil and atmosphere, not very advan- 
tageous to the inhabitauts, and fever 
dees frequently prevail in this quarter 
when other parts of the town are 
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healthy. If, however, from delicacy 
of chest or other cause, shelter is 
necessary, or less stimulating air de- 
sirable, there are some very good and 
airy houses in the quarter, Maison 
Avidore, Maison Suisi, &c. &c. At 
Cimiez too the houses are good, and 
the terms more moderate; but the 
disadvantages are great in being so far 
from the town, surrounded too by 
roads so heavy, as nearly to preclude 
walking exercise after rain. There is 
agreat advantage in living near the 
terrace, a broad paved walk over- 
looking the sea, exposed to the sun 
during every hour of the day, as it 
secures to an invalid a dry and plea- 
sant walk even after the heaviest rain, 
I need not name the houses, as our 
friends will see notices on all that are 
to let ; in any emergency they and 
strangers in general will find a kind 
and efficient adviser in M. La Croix, 
the British consul, who is always to 
be seen “ Au consulat de 8S. M. Bri- 
tannique.” 

All the houses are provided with 
plate, china, glass, and carpets—of 
the first enough. for use, but not for 
show.. The necessaries of life are 
good and abundant: excellent bread, 
milk, butter, tea and coffee; vege- 
tables good, and meat also, though 
very small ; fowl poor and dear, some 
of the smaller birds, such as the thrush, 
&c., are considered a great delicacy ; 
fish is neither good nor abundant ; 
wine from two to twenty-five sous a 
bottle. A stranger finds little diffi- 
culty in procuring any additional ser- 
vants he may require, we have found 
them courteous, obliging without ser- 
vility, and I believe honest. The ex- 
penses of our household are, I find, 
considerably more than those of a re- 
sident, but this is in the usual course 
of foreign affairs. Some families 
make an agreement with a restaurateur 
to supply their tables, hut the expense 
is greater, and his regularity not to be 
depended on. Saddle horses for ladies 
and gentlemen may be hired by the 
day, week or month, carriages in the 
same way and on reasonable terms; 
there are, however, but three carriage 
drives, on the Genoa, Turin, and 
French approaches to the town; the 
first is beautiful and all are pleasant. 
If you wish to cross the Var, an order 
from the gevernment house is neces 
sary. The donkeys are docile and safe 
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much used on excursions which are 
endless and delightful; so are the 
walks—one of the nearest and plea- 
santest is the Castle-hill—the paths, 
(bordered with aloes, a favourite edging 
even on the road sides) are in some 
places rather steep, but the lover of 
nature is rewarded for the exertion by 
beautiful views of the bay, and_ its 
graceful shores; the conchologist by 
finding several varieties of the helix, 
bulinus decollatus, clausilia, and other 
land shells ; the botanist, new species 
of many plants familiar to us at home. 
Past the port is another pleasant walk ; 
leading to a retired part of the shore, 
there is no sandy beach, but there are 
sheltered seats among the rocks, and 
here we sit by the hour, watching un- 
tired the unending changes of the sea ; 
the tide is searcely perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, and the water is nearly 
at the same height always. To Villa 
Franca the distance is between three 
and four miles by land—those who 
prefer going by water may be conveyed 
m one of the safe and well-appointed 
boats of Nice in three quarters of an 
hour. In the pretty valley leading to 
Villa Franca the olive tree, and the 
earoubier are much cultivated ; the 
foliage of the olive is of a dusky me- 
lancholy hue, but light and graceful ; 
the compact growth, and soft, tender 
green of the young leaves of the ca- 
roubier remind us of the arbutus ; it 
bears a long pod which, as well as its 
seeds, have a sweet taste, are used for 
‘food for cattle, and, in severe seasons, 
sometimes by the peasantry. The 
little town lies like Nice at the edge 
of the sea, has a fine natural harbour 
in a still more sheltered situation. It 
was once a place of some consequence, 
but its fortifications are almost dis- 
mantled, and its commerce removed to 
more favoured ports of the Sardinian 
dominions. The ascent of Monte 
Albano and Mont Boron will repay an 
hour’s ride by fine views of the sea 
and neighbourhood. For our other 
excursions we must cross the Paglion ; 
but it is needless to enumerate the 
walks and rides in the valleys at this 
side ; almost every day we have ex- 
plored new ones, or found fresh plea- 
suresin the old. Roads, indeed, there 
are none, the dry stony beds of the 
mountain torrents their only substi- 
tute; but we forget their roughness in 
the pleasure of following their wind- 
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ings through narrow dells of myrtle 
and underwood, sheltered from the 
sun by the thickly planted olive. Often, 
we have been involved in the pleasant 
perplexity of losing ourselves in the 
mountains, and have only escaped the 
fate of the “ Babes in the Wood” by 
discovering some almost hidden sheep 
track to guide us on our way, gene- 
rally to an eminence commanding some 
such lovely view as repaid the trouble, 
the hair-breadth escapes, the torn 
garments, and all the “ills that flesh 
is heir to,” when it leaves the beaten 
path to encounter the “ envious briar 
and tangled brake.” Chateau Neuf 
will occupy a whole day, the valley of 
St. Andre part of another, and on the 
hill of Cimiez are the remains of a 
Roman amphitheatre, many of the 
seats and arches still in good preser- 
vation, interesting in itself and for its 
lovely situation. In consideration of 
future opportunities in Rome, and the 
Colosseum, I spare you my medita- 
tations and moral reflections on the 
fruitful theme of the past. Here, in- 
deed, the living beauty of nature tri- 
umphs over the devastation of time. 
The arena is filled with olive trees of 
large size, the earth covered with a 
thick carpet of the double blue violet, 
now in full bloom and fragrance. 

As it is difficult to leave Nice in the 
winter—either to the north, on account 
of the cold, or to the south, from the 
state of the roads—it is of no small 
moment to the comfort of visitors, 
that the post-office department is so 
regular and well managed. Couriers 
from France, with the English letters, 
arrive and leave every day, as well as 
to and from different parts of the 
Continent: letters posted in London 
are delivered on the sixth day. Ours 
have all reached us safely, and have not 
been detained more than once or twice 
beyond their time, and then unavoid- 
ably from the heavy state of the roads. 
Newspapers, which now pass free 
through France, are charged one or 
two sous for crossing the frontier, 
about one mile and a half from 
Nice. ‘There is excellent medical ad- 
vice here: some of the native prac- 
titioners are, I am told, clever men, 
but it is from my own experience I 
speak of the professional skill of Mr. 
Bowling, both as a surgeon and 
physician ; of it, of his unremitting 
attention, and more than professional 
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anxiety to alleviate suffering, there is 
but one opinion among those who 
know him. Dr. Harrington is also 
an esteemed physician. The “ phar- 
macie” of M. Pauline, opposite to 
_ the hotel des Etrangers, Rue Pont 
Neuf, is well supplied with English 
and other medical preparations. ‘The 
English church is a ‘neat unostenta- 
tious building, supported partly by 
the British government, partly by the 
subscriptions of English visitors— 
service is performed twice on Sunday 
by the resident chaplain. A family 
of five or six persons pays about one 
hundred and thirty francs, a single 
person twenty-five or thirty, chil- 
dren and servants half this sum. The 
cemetery attached to the church is 
neatly laid out, and prettily planted 
with flowers and evergreens; but to 
me it isa mournful place. The desire 
to die among one’s kindred is so uni- 
versal, a tender regard for the last 
resting-place of those we love, so na- 
tural, that an English grave in a 
foreign land awakens only painful feel- 
ings, and an involuntary sympathy for 
the lonely dead, while we recoil from 
the idea of such a separation for our- 
selves, from the hearts we cling to in 
life, to which we yearn to be united 
even in death. Have you not felt 
something of this kind in the “ strangers’ 
burying-ground” at Clifton, though 
comparatively at home? There are 
several Roman Catholic churches, 
but none of them, or of the public 
buildings are worth seeing. The 
population has increased considerably, 
within the last few years, and amounts 
to thirty-five thousand persons; in the 
winter season it receives an ad- 
dition of about fourteen or fifteen 
hundred strangers. The Nissards are 
an industrious race, but not pre- 
possessing in appearance. ‘The nature 
of the soil béing dry and scanty, 
(though highly productive, yielding 
from four to six crops in the year,) 
demands unremitting labour, which 
devolves principally on the women ; 
who, from constant hardship, and ex- 
posure to the weather, early become 
aged looking, and acquire a hard, 
weather-beaten appearance, very dif- 
ferent from the soft languishing style 
of beauty we are wont to ascribe to 
a southern people. 

On Sundays and féte days the cos- 
tume of the peasant women is pretty 
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and picturesque: a half handkerchief 
edged with lace, thrown over the head, 
and tied under the chin, shows the 
glossy black hair, braided in front and 
neatly plaited at the back; a thick 
twist of black velvet round the head 
is fastened with a gold ornament; or 
in place of the handkerchief, a fan- 
ciful mushroom-shaped straw hat, 
lined with coloured silk of bright 
colours; long ribbon streamers and a 
small black velvet cross on one side, 
is placed on the top of the head, and 
looks not unlike a small parasol; a 
velvet boddice, white or coloured petti- 
coat, long gold ear-rings, a velvet 
ribbon round the throat, from which 
hangs a large gold cross, distinguish 
the mountaineers and countrywomen, 
from their more genteel neighbours 
in the town, who have, with question- 
able taste, nearly discarded the na- 
tional dress for the pretty French cap 
with its bright-coloured ribbons—even 
the graceful muslin mantilla is  sel- 
dom to be seen. Their language 
is a miserable jargon—French pro- 
nounced with Italian terminations pre- 
dominating —as, oui, Madama, le 
pauvera enfanta, bien en colera, &e. 
&e. 

The church and army seem to be 
the only occupations open to the 
young men; there is a considerable 
display of both professions in the 
streets ; all the schools are under the 
superintendence of Jesuits or church- 
men. At first, when we met long 
files of youths, of all ages, with grave 
faces and downcast eyes, arrayed in 
the loose clerical robe and hat, we 
thought they were devoted to the ser- 
vice of the church, and agreed, that 
however it might be with the flocks of 
the rising generation, there would be 
no dearth of shepherds to tend them ; 
but we afterwards learned a consider- 
able number of these demure-looking 
boys were embryo soldiers and heroes, 
destined to supply the Sardinian army. 
Whether the monotony and repose of 
these monastic places of education is 
better calculated to repress ambition, 
or awaken, by force of contrast, visions 
of glory, I have no means of judging; 
but, I am sure, if there is one latent 
spark of vanity in their minds, the 
inconvenient and unsightly costume to 
which they are condemned, must cre- 
ate a desire to exchange it, for the 
more manly and becoming attire of 
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the military, so constantly before 
their eyes. 

You inquire about books—there 
are two circulating libraries ; the best 
under the superintendence of M. 
Brasseure, in a building lately opened 
called the Cercle, which also contains 
a hews-room, 2 Restaurant for 

ntlemen, billiard and concert rooms. 

subscription of twenty-five francs 
for three months, makes a subscriber 
free of the whole, and entitles him 
to tickets for his family for one or two 
balls and concerts given during the 
winter. The collection of French 
books is tolerably good, the Italian 
very small—in the English you will 
find the works of Sir Walter Scoit, 
on Moore, &c. old travels, novels, 
plays, and, occasionally; French reprints 
of late works, particularly of Mr. Dick- 
éns, Sir E. Lytton Bulwer, &c.—the 
hews-room is supplied with French 
pers, including Galignani for the 
nglish. 

e shops are generally poor. In- 
valids should .bring flannel, warm 
stockings, &c. with them, the woollen 
manufactures being very coarse. At 
Orengo’s and Barbe’s, both in Place 
Dominique, there is a tolerable choice 
of vélvets, silk, muslin lace, gloves, 
&c., and the latter will procure 
articles from Lyons with little delay. 
Madame Orengo is a good milliner. 
There are two good tailors, who have 
excellent cloth and velvet for gentle- 
men. The Lyons velvet is much su- 
perior to that manufactured at Genoa. 
Aubin, Rue Pont Neuf, is an excel- 
lent shoemaker ; M. Normand, a good 
coachmaker. Nor must I omit the 
very best of confectioners, and most 
obliging of trades people, Loni Fréres, 
Rue Pont Neuf, whose dried fruits 
are in such demand, both at home and 
abroad ; among them are some varie- 
ties of the orange, cultivated in this 
neighbourhood, only good when pre- 
served—one of very large size, another 
about the size of a plum; these with 
thé citron, melon, pear, &c., make, 
in the hands of the inimitable Loni, 
the most delicate and delicious of con- 
serves. The many varieties of wood 
grown in and near Nice, are all turned 
to good account by the cabinet-makers, 
whose trade is apparently the busiest 
and most lucrative here. The walnut 
is used for all kinds of household 
furniture. Every description of table 
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and nicknack, letter and paper cases, 
work baskets and note-holders, paper 
knives, &c., are beautifully inlaid in 
curious devices with the orange, lemon, 
palm, caroubier, yew, box, &c. &c. 
Gimelle of the Corso, an extremely 
neat and tasteful workman, has more 
than full employment in executing the 
orders of the English and other visit- 
ors—it would be well for his purse if 
he, in common with his neighbours, 
were less strict in the observance of 
their saints’ days—a species of devotion 
so agreeable to this light-hearted and 
improvident people, and so rarely ne- 
glected, that, though nominally, there 
are six working days, few weeks can 
boast of much more than half the 
number. 

A pleasant visit may be made to M. 
Varani’s museum, which he opens to 
the public once a week: he has a 
valuable and beautiful collection of 
shells, some birds, and a few fossils— 
the duplicate shells may be bought. 
His drawings of some of the Meduse 
found in this part of the Mediter- 
ranean, exceed any I have before seen 
in the dazzling brilliancy of their 
colours. 

There are few shells to be found on 
the shore, but the boat and fishermen 
bring them from the deep sea, when 
they hear of purchasers. Till this 
season the Carinaria had deserted the 
bay for some years past, now they are 
taken in quantities that would surprise 
and delight our conchological friends 
at home. I have had thirty or forty 
of them brought to me alive, but the 
shells are so perishable, even the 
weight of the animal itself out of 
water, destroys its fragile beauty—I 
cannot even touch without breaking 
them ; but the more expert hand of 
M. Risso has preserved one for me 
with the animal attached. He tells 
me the dealers are largely indebted to 
their scissors for the surprisingly per- 
fect appearance of the shells they pre- 
pare for sale. The variety of the 
echini, with long spines, is considered 
a great delicacy by the lower classes, 
and is brought in by the fishermen in 
large quantities for food. Iam sorry 
to say, we are not exempt from a sight 
so revolting to English eyes, as the 
exhibition of convicts, chained to- 
gether like beasts of burden, employ- 
ed on the roads and other public works. 
It seems an outrage on human nature, 
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thus to expose the guilt and degrada- 
tion of these miserable beings to the 
careless eye of every stranger, whilst 
to them this mockery of freedom must, 
I think, be far more galling than con- 
finement and comparative solitude. 
To judge from the effrontory and 
reckless air so common among them, 
it seems to be a hardening and injuri- 
ous, rather than a salutary, mode of 
punishment. One of the worst fea- 
tures is the neglect of classification— 
Lam told there is little, if any, dis- 
tinction made between the merely 
political offender and the perpetrator 
of heinous crimes, except in the term 
of their sentence, they are to be found 
in the same division, sometimes even 
secured by the same chain. 

I have yet to tell you of the society 
and amusements: a few words will 
suffice for both. On arriving, it is 
considered a proper mark of respect 
to send cards to the government- 
house. On New Year’s-Day the go- 
vernor holds a levee, for gentlemen 
only, but in the evening there is a re- 
ception for ladies also, at which every 
one who wishes it may be introduced. 
Their Excellencies send invitations for 
their public balls, two or three times 
during the season, to all the English 
of respectability. Among the English 
themselves there is the usual routine 
of dinner-parties, balls, &c. &c ; they 
have little intercourse with the resi- 
dent families of the town, whose means 
are usually very limited. There are, 
however, a great number of Italian 
and French visitors, who form agree- 
able reunions in their own less formal 
fashion. Our mornings are uninter- 
rupted. Visits are 2 in the evening, 
about eight -o’clock, not a0 Anglaise, 
as a mere ceremony, but for the plea- 
sure of society and conversation. In 
this way we have had visitors every 
evening: but, if inconvenient, you 
may decline to receive them without 
giving offence. In this country such 
evenings are very agreeable ; conver- 
sation flows on without effort; every 
one seems at ease, free from pretension, 
display, or mannerism. 

am quite aware it would require a 
much closer intercourse than this, to 
give an insight into the real character 
of the Italians. We see but the sur- 
face, which is certainly very attractive. 
Our Italian friends have much of the 
repose of manner which marks the 
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well-bred Englishman, but of  dif- 
ferent character: it is not the atill, 
unimpassioned repose of a meditative, 
earnest mind, nor the quiet, subdued 
tone, which is the effect of study, or 
fashion, and with us sometimes borders 
on affectation. In the Italian it va- 
nishes the moment a subject of interest 
arises: then he is full of animation, 
speaks rapidly and energetically, uses 
a good deal of graceful action, and 
expresses his thoughts and feelings un- 
reservedly. We find them culti- 
vated and accomplished; gifted, in 
short, with all the graces of society : 
they sing, play, draw, dance well, con- 
verse on literature, the arts, nature, 
&e. with elegance and taste; but, 
owing probably to their political cir- 
cumstances, there is an absence of in- 
terest in those higher objects of life 
which give depth and solidity to the 
English character. They are shut out 
from the wide world of public life and 
its manifold interests, which engross 
so large a portion of our thoughts 
and time; and as there is no career 
open to young men but the church or 
the army, those who belong to neither 
seem to dream away life without object, 
enterprise, or forethought. 

Of public amusements there aré 
only the theatre and philharmonie 
concerts, At the first there is usually 
a good opera company. The boxes 
which are private may be taken for the 
season at one hundred and twenty to one 
hundred and fifty francs—for a night 
at ten francs: a single seat to the pit, 
one franc. Admission to the concerts 
is obtained only by members’ tickets, 
which are liberally sent to strangers 
throughout the season. 

All public amusements cease with 
the carnival: even private balls are 
not allowed, though the prohibition is 
never enforced against strangers. A 
fortnight or three weeks previous to 
Lent, many of the lower classes walk 
about on Sunday in masks and gro- 
tesque costumes. On the last day of 
the carnival rich and poor join in the 
amusements. Carriages filled with 
ladies and gentlemen, horsemen, don- 
keymen, and pedestrians, all assemble 
in the Corso (the favourite promenade 
on Sunday evening throughout the 
year) to pelt aah other vigorously 
with bons-bons, bouquets of violets, 
&c. &c. The people assume odd dis- 
guises: some few gentlemen, too, 
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a their friends, but the fashion 
nearly ceased in the upper classes. 
It is a very amusing sight, without 
any discomfort save the rattling of the 
sugar-plumbs and bons-bons about 
your ears, like a heavy shower of hail, 
and the whitening of your clothes 
with the mock ones, which are made 
of eggs and lime. The people are 
perfectly well-conducted ; and though 
their feasts and balls are kept up till 
twelve o'clock at night, we have never 
heard of one impropriety or dis- 
turbance. 

Next day the long fast begins: the 
theatre is closed—no more receptions 
are held at the government-house ; 
the gaieties are limited to small soirees, 
and so end the winter amusements of 
Nice. 

‘A custom prevails universally of 
making presents on New- Year's Day. 
Our nice old cook presented me with 
a tray of fruit, sweetmeats, and orna- 
mented cakes, tastefully decorated 
with flowers ; the portress brought a 
large bouquet of flowers: they ex- 
pressed their kind wishes for us with 
ease and grace.—Gimelle is busily 
employed for many weeks before, in 
Preparing for the day; this year he 
sold trifles, such as work-bags, pin- 
cushions, walking-sticks, &c. &c. of 
rose and various woods, to the amount 
of three hundred francs. Some are 
sent anonymously—some with mottoes 
playful or satirical, in allusion to the 
peculiarities of the receiver. One 
pretty palm walking-stick was finished 
with a pert-looking puppy's head, in 
silver, and on his collar, “ Malheur a 
ol m’ affronte ;” another a fierce- 
ooking mastiff, and ‘Je veuille, prends 
garde ;” a watchdog “ Fidele jour et 
nuit.” Many of the trifles showed 
great taste and finished workmanship. 

The principal exports of Nice are 
oranges, oil, and perfumes. The sea- 
son for gathering and packing the 
orange is a busy one, and gives em- 
ployment to numbers of men, women, 
and children. The fruit for home 
use is only gathered as required, and 
hangs so long on the trees, it is not 
unusual to see at the same time, the 
summer blossom and winter fruit. 
The flavour of the fresh fruit is deli- 
cate and refreshing, though rather 
acid. Grapes and figs are good, but 
late in the season, the fruit-market is 
supplied from Genoa and Leghorn. 


The fruit of the olive is a deep purple 
colour when ripe: it requires to be 
carefully gathered by hand, as, if 
bruised, it materially injures the qua- 
lity of the oil. The perfumes are in- 
ferior in delicacy and variety to those 
of Paris, but the flowers themselves 
are delightful. The double blue violet 
literally covers the fields and hedges : 
in February and March the whole air 
is perfumed by its sweetness. The 
scarlet star anemone, so precious in 
our gardens, grows in every hedge 
and road-side. The double anemone 
and wallflower are to be seen every 
where. Many kinds of geranium 
blossom in the open ground in winter. 
The camelia requires little shelter ; 
and in April the orange-blossom is in 
such profusion that the evening breeze 
is deliciously scented with its fra- 
ance. 

You will be disappointed, as we 
have been, to find het there is not 
one work of art in Nice—not, I be- 
lieve, a painting, a marble, an exhi- 
bition gallery, or studio. ‘There are, 
however, several good teachers: M. 
Fricero, of drawing. He takes very 
good likenesses, too, in crayon and 
water-colonr. Abbe Sappia, Italian ; 
M. Pastore, music; Mme. Touzé, 
French; besides singing, dancing, 
fencing, and drilling masters, all to be 
heard of at the Hotel des Etrangers. 

There is no difficulty, early in the 
season, in hiring piano fortes, and 
music also. There are two bankers, 
M. Avidore and M. Carlone: their 
well-established banks afford every fa- 
cility to strangers, and the rate of ex- 
change is regulated by that of Paris. 

You will see by my scanty list of 
* amusements,” that the pleasures of 
Nice are in its climate, its scenery and 
productions. Till we lived here I 
could not believe how greatly our 
happiness is influenced by climate, nor 
how comprehensive a blessing is an 
even temperature to those who are 
sensitive to every change of weather. 
When combined with such scenery as 
this, it gives a repose of mind, a 
charm to life, I despair of making 
intelligible to you while shivering in 
the sharp March wind, or looking to 
the fireside as your only refuge. The 
views are indeed every where a great 
—I was going to: say, an- unrivalled 
charm, but you would accuse me of 
forgetting home, It is not alone the 
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beauty of the bay, with the graceful 


outline of the coast, nor the fine snow 
mountains in the background, which 
make them enchanting. Here we 
have besides, the radiance of an un- 
clouded sun, the brilliant transparency 
of the air, a rich life-giving glow shed 
over every object—the clear, deep 
blue of the sky and sea, the new feel- 
ing of warmth and enjoyment of the 
open air in winter, and the certainty 
that all these beautiful things will be 
to-morrow and to-morrow. Now 
may I not call such a combination un- 
rivalled by any thing at home, without 
admiring less our lovely verdure, and 
the rich foliage of our trees, to which 
I have seen nothing comparable here ? 
If we had not been in Switzerland I 
should say more of the sunsets, for 
they are beautiful—most beautiful : 
the whole heaven and sea glow with 
colours unknown in our northern land. 
Scarlet, green, yellow, brown, diffuse 
an indeseribable brillianey through the 
air; but in Switzerland the colours 
are still more rich, and fade more gra- 
dually away. The character of the 


scenery, too, so sublime,—its moun- 
tains towering in their solemn majesty 
-—the grandeur of its everlasting 
rocks—the deep, still lakes, in which 
they are reflected, the mysterious 


depths extending far beyond the view, 
leave an impression more deep and 
lasting than even the glories of an 
Italian sunset. 

My letter and our departure have 
been delayed by the effects of an ill- 
judged boating excursion to Monaco ; 
and I sorrowfully agree with our land- 
lord, that “ Madame a faite une 
grande imprudence.” But Madame 
did not know it till too late. Let it 
be a warning to our friends. Our 
great mistake was in taking a too 
small boat, and but three rowers. We 
ought to have had a larger one, and 
six. 

The little principality of Monaco, 
which extends along the coast, is five 
or six miles in length, and about three 
in breadth. It includes the town of 
Mentone. Monaco is built on a rock, 
washed by the sea, and was in former 
days a place of great strength and 
importance. Its prince is a peer of 
France, and resides in Paris; but the 
King of Sardinia being his liege lord, 
the town is garrisoned by Sardinian 
troops, who seem to me to form the 
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principal part of the population. The 
palace, in a lovely situation, is desert- 
ed, and is fast going to decay. The 
grass springs up unheeded in its halls; 
the unglazed frames of the windows, 
and decayed floors, are covered with 
moss; the painting on the walls, and 
the gilding of the doors with mouid ; 
while the revenues of the little state 
are melting away in the salons and at 
the ecarté-tables of Paris. 

The yiews are delightful, and the 
climate delicious. We were three 
hours, or more, in going; but having 
the tide in our favour in the evening, 
our boatmen promised we should reach 
home in an hour and a half: but mi- 
serably were we disappointed. A 
smart breeze—a contrary one, sprung 
up; the waves rose with it, and our 
three rowers proved insufficient for 
the increased labour. To make the 
matter worse, one was completely ex- 
hausted, and sunk to the kottom of 
the boat, quite powerless. Much as I 
had admired the picturesque situation 
of Monaco in the morning, my eyes 
were wearied in looking at it long be- 
fore it ceased to be the landmark by 
which we despairingly measured the 
slowness of our progress. 

We did not reach home till nearly ten 
o'clock. Few can brave the night air 
on the bay with impunity: that I am 
not one of those few, a severe cold 
has proved. Let the E s learn 
from. my experience. 

I have not told you that our lovely 
bay, all smiling and tranquil as is its 
wont, can look very different at times. 
When storms prevail elsewhere (for 
they rarely reach this sheltered nook,) 
the waves are high and grand. Then 
it is beautiful to watch the long, heav 
swell breaking into white-crested bil- 
lows, and rolling on the shore, or 
rushing into the deep caverns, worn in 
the rocks beneath the castle-hill, to 
recoil with a sound like thunder ; then 
thrown up in light, feathery spray, 
forty feet, or higher, over the parapet 
wall that protects the road to the 
port. And all this, too, under a se- 
rene sky, a wind scarcely higher than 
usual, and nought but the agitation of 
the sea itself to tell of the strife of 
the elements beyond. 

How does the sea, under such an 
aspect, affect you? .To me it is ex- 
hilarating ; my spirit seems to rise 
with the tumult. At all other times 
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it awakens sad or solemn thoughts— 
reveries of the past, of days and 
hours that have been—rarely of those 
to come. The mind, whatever be its 
tone, is soothed at last by the mono- 
tonous movement of the waves on a 
calm day, lulled by the unvarying 
sound with which they break upon the 
shore: and if one does awaken to the 
present, it is when fancy, investing 
them with life, gives them the form of 
hopes and fears, or makes them the 
type of early aspirations, as bright as 
evanescent, almost as trackless as 
themselves. To some the boundless 
ocean speaks of eternity; to me it 
whispers of time and of mortality: it 


is the s heaven, on a still night, 
here so bright and clear, that seaiens 
the sublime and hopeful thoughts of a 
future life. It is then the spirit 
* yearns for wings to reach the fields 
of truth—mourns for wisdom—pants 
to be free.” See what a tempting 
subject you have given me in desiring 
“every particular about Nice and its 
bay.” t have lingered too long upon 
it for your patience: but tell me I 
have induced you to.come here, and I 
shall feel assured not only of your 
happiness in the enjoyment of its tran- 
quil loveliness, but of your future 
gratitude and forgiveness for this long 
letter. Farewell. 


GASPAR THE PIRATE: A TALE OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 


CHAPTER VII... 


Ow the arrival of the Lechimy at the 
pirate’s hold, Gaspar found matters in 
prot disorder ; Songar’s mother, who 
as been already mentioned as the old 
canteen keeper, having taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded her 
by his absence, in order to endeavour 
to re-establish her influence and 
authority in the person of her second 
son—and she had succeeded by her 
intrigues in gaining over to her side 
a sufficiently strong party to oblige 
Gaspar’s father-in-law, to whom he 
had delegated his authority in his 
absence, to abandon his charge and 
retire from the establishment. This 
he did with the less reluctance, as 
Gaspar being no longer in a condition 
to carry on his traffic in slaves, it 
behoved the old man, who was a first- 
hand dealer, or rather a slave-maker, 
and who had been in the habit of 
trading with Gaspar, to find a market 
for his commodities elsewhere ; and, as 
there was none nearer than Voulu 
Voulu, on the opposite side of the 
island, he was obliged to resume a 
practice that he had long disconti- 
nued, of travelling thither overland 
with the slaves he wished to dis- 


him his daughter Tata, Gaspar's wife, 
who, concluding from Gaspar’s pro- 
tracted absence that his enterprise had 
failed, despaired consequently of seeing 
him again, he returned to his own 
home and left Songar’s mother vir- 
tually in the chief command. 

But Gaspar’s successful return im- 
mediately changed the face of things. 
The arrival of a vessel like the 
Lechimy and her cargo operated like 
magic on the inmates of the hold and 
the neighbouring Malagache, to whom 
it was an event of no common occur- 
rence: and rude rejoicings, and boiste- 
rous, licentious mirth, greeted the 
arrival of the hero, who, according to 
their estimation of things, was about 
to re-establish commerce and revive 
the flagging prosperity of the settle- 
ment. 

During the festivities Tata, who 
had been informed of Gaspar’s arrival, 
returned, and Amanda, who had by 
Gaspar’s advice remained on board 
the vessel till her arrival, was now 
introduced to her, and consigned to 
her guardianship and care. The 

pearance of a white woman in the 
settlement excited the greatest cu- 
riosity amongst the Malagache, and 
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the numbers that flocked to see her, 
as though she had been some natural 
curiosity, was amongst the least of the 
annoyances to which Amanda was 
subjected. 

Tata’s kindness, however, in some 
degree compensated for them. She 
was a native Malagache, the daughter 
of a chief, and she had been given in 
marriage to Gaspar in consideration of 
a suitable remuneration in spirits, 
ammunition, and sundry articles in 
request amongst her countrymen. Her 
high birth raised her in many respects 
above the rest of her countrywomen 
who frequented the settlement ; and 
the liberality she inherited from 
it readily acknowledged the supe- 
riority that her intelligence at once 
discovered in Amanda. Tata was a 
beauty too, according to the maxims 
for the regulation of the standard of 
female beauty in her native country ; 
but, though this differed in many 
essential points from the most ap- 
proved European one, though her 
complexion was darker than copper, 
her lips large and thick, and her nose 
the very reverse of that of the Venus 
de Medicis, yet was there an animation 
and intelligence in her fine dark eyes, 
and an expression of sweetness in her 
countenance that, receiving additional 
softness from the appearance of two 
large dimples whenever she smiled, 
bespoke at once the goodness of her 
heart and the excellence of her under- 
standing. She was herself greatly 
delighted at seeing a white woman, 
for one had never before been brought 
to the settlement in her time; and, 
as she understood just so much of 
Amanda’s circumstances as to know 
it was misfortune that had led to 
her coming amongst them, she pitied 
her ; and sympathising with her, with 
the promptitude that women of inferior 
condition and attainments generally 
show towards superiors of their sex 
when overtaken by distress, she 
treated her with all the kindness in 
her power. 

The fortuitous meeting with such a 
friend, under such circumstances, of 
course did much to alleviate the 
misery of Amanda’s situation ; but it 
will easily imagined there were 
many inconveniences attending it, 
that it was not in Tata’s power to 
prevent. These arose principally from 
the depraved state of society in 4 
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lace to the very existence of which 

immorality of every kind was an 
essential requisite ; and to the impres- 
sions arising from which, habit and 
the savage customs of her country 
rendered Tata little susceptible. Turn 
where she would Amanda’s feelings 
were continually outraged by every 
species of gross debauchery that the 
most licentious characters could in- 
vent and practise, in order to seduce 
the uninitiated and conciliate savage 
ignorance, so as to promote the well 
being of their detestable community— 
even Francois’ respect and devo- 
tion for her were frequently made 
matters of ribaldry and diversion by 
men who estimated life and its enjoy- 
ments only as they are subservient to 
the indulgence of unrestrained appetite 
and lawless inclination. 

To such persons the delicacy with 
which Francois demeaned himself 
towards Amanda was an unintelligible 
enigma, a problem, to the solution of 
which their understanding was wholly 
unequal: and, attributing it to the 
bashfulness of youth, they were often, 
as much to his annoyance as Amanda's, 
at considerable pains, to instruct him 
in her presence in the art of love 
according to their notions on the 
subject, and in mysteries they 
had long since unravelled. Even 
Gaspar himself, in whose house she 
was domiciled, though from occasional 
preunye conversation with Frangois 

e knew more of Amanda’s history 
than the others, could by no means 
reconcile such delay and apparent 
coldness with the eagerness and ardent 
interest in Amanda that Francois 
had manifested, both on the Lechimy’s 
being seized by him and his gang, 
and subsequently, And though the 
post of pre-eminence he occupied 
prevented his habitually taking part 
with the rest in the witticisms and 
jests that were bandied about with 
respect to them, he at length took 
occasion to rally Francois on his want 
of spirit, as it seemed to him, and on 
his delaying so long his nuptials with 
Amanda, 

A sufficient time having been. de- 
voted by his companions to festivities 
and rejoicing for the success of their 
enterprise, and their safe return to 
their friends, Gaspar had begun.to 
alter and refit the Lechimy so as to 
adapt her to the execution of the 
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offensive purposes for which he de- 
signed her. All hands were em- 
ployed at their respective occupations 
on board her during the day; and 
towards evening they assembled to 
amuse themselves at the canteen, or at 
Gaspar's house, which was near it. 
At such times Francois was always to 
be found at the latter place; for he 
saw that his presence was agreeable 
to Amanda, who dreaded the arrival 
of her tormentors and the evening, 
when folly was let loose, and licen- 
tiousness under its favourite cover of 
darkness, ruled paramount throughout 
the settlement; and if a somewhat 
contradictory but sufficiently expres- 
sive phrase may be permitted, might 
be said to be the order of the night. 

On one of these occasions Gaspar 
having returned and finding Francois 
and several others assembled in his 
house with Tata and Amanda, who 
seemed in better spirits than usual, 
he gave loose to his humour, and, 
after a few general and introductory 
remarks, he addressed Trancois as 
follows :— 

“ Well Francois,” said he, “ what 
the devil are you waiting for, man; 
when's it to be?” 

« When's what to be?” said Fran- 
¢ois, not understanding an interroga- 
tion so unexpected from his superior. 

“ Why the wedding to be sure,” 
said Gaspar, “ what else ?” 

The broaching of this subject in 
Amanda’s presence would have com- 
manded Frangois’ silence under more 
favourable circumstances. He made 
no answer; and Gaspar as usual 
ascribing his silence to bashfulness, 
continued—*‘ Faint heart never won 
fair lady'—* Better take care or you'll 
let her slip through your fingers’— 
‘there are plenty here, smart fellows, 
ready and willing to take her’'—‘ Hearts 
of oak, too, though their faces mayn't 
be so soft and handsome as yours,’”” 

« Oh,” said Francois, a little abashed 
at this deserved though somewhat 
ironical compliment—*“ I don’t at all 
doubt it.” 

“ Ay,” said Gaspar, with a serious- 
ness that was by no means feigned, 
«but I'd have you take care how you 
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trust too long to it. Maybe,” he 
resumed, after a short pause, “ you're 
waiting for a clergyman. Well,” he 
continued, “we have no such gear 
here; we count them and the mizen- 
top sail the two most useless sails in 
the ship—we're like the men-o’-war's 
men in that respect; but we'll get 
Tata’s father to kill a cow,* and I 
think that'll do as as well or better. 
Eh, Tata,” said he, addressing Tata, 
who was sitting beside Amanda, in 
Malagache, “won't you get the old 
man to kill a cow for Francois’ and 
» Amanda’s wedding?” 

There is no subject in which the 
ladies take a more lively interest than 
in whatever pertains to a wedding, 
and in this respect Tata did not differ 
from the fairer and more polished of 
her sex. She, smiling, nodded her 
assent to the proposal. 

“Come, Amanda,” said Gaspar 
jovially, “ what do you say 2” 

Amanda, however, was silent. 

** Come,” he repeated, say the word 
and we'll have all ready by to-morrow 
evening; I always like to serve a 
friend when I can, and I'd like to 
have a wedding; I’m always for 
setting business a-going—and that'd 
be killing two birds with one stone.” 

But far different thoughts occupied 
Amanda’s mind. Amidst the degra- 
dation and annoyance to which she 
was hourly exposed, the distinctions 
of grade and birth she had been 
taught to regard, were, indeed, al- 
most forgotten: nor was it on their 
account that the proposal was offensive 
to her. But feeling in its fullest force 
the sad reverse of fortune she had 
undergone when she found herself thus 
at the disposal of a gang of ruffians, 
surrendered to the generosity of one 
young man, and he in every other re- 
spect so much her inferior, she sat for 
some time motionless and silent, while 
one or two of Gaspar’s companions 
who were present, encouraged by the 
tone of jocose familiarity in which he 
had addressed her, offered themselves 
to her in the coarsest terms as suitors. 

“T'm not,” said one of them, 
summing up a rigmarole to that effect, 
‘a very handsome fellow, nor I 


* The killing and dressing of a cow or ox, on which the friends and relations of 
the bride and bridegroom are invited to feast, crowns the Malagache marriage 


ceremony. 
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haven't got the best of clothes, but I 
can promise the lady that Fe 

Here Amanda, bursting into tears, 
hid her face in the lap of Tata who 
sat next her, and interrupting the 
ruffian in his speech, prevented the 
conclusion of the disgusting proposal 
he had contemplated; and Fran- 
gois, whose indignation had been for 
some time rising, turning to Gaspar de- 
manded of him with a firm manner, 
but in a tone of entreaty—“ Do you 
remember your promise to me =” 

‘‘ What promise,” said Gaspar, 
surprised at the effect his kindness, 
and what he looked upon as a little 
oe on the part of the other, 
had had on Amanda, and at Frangois’s 
unexpected appeal to him. 

« That you'd not allow any offence 
to be offered her: wasn’t that our 
agreement ?” replied Frangois. 

“Oh well,” said Gaspar, probably 

recollecting at the instant the view 
with which he had conciliated Fran- 
cois’s friendship, “ neither will I. If 
she does not like a husband, why one 
shan’t be forced on her. Come,” said 
he to the other, addressing him by 
name, “ Pedro, the girl’s not inclined 
for you, so we must even humour her ; 
and I suppose,” he added, “you'll not 
break your heart about it.” 
’ No,” said he, “ that I shan’t. 
There’s as good fish in the sea as ever 
was caught, and as fine girls here as 
ever she was,” he continued with a 
spite that was a good deal at variance 
with the carelessness he affected, 
at the rejection of his proposal ;— 
“that’s when a man,” he added, 
scowling upon Francois, and smiling 
maliciously at Amanda, “is not par- 
ticular about the colour of them.” 

A pause ensuing here, of the sort 
that denotes the principal speaker in 
company to be as little pleased with 
the figure he has made, as the rest 
are with the matter on the tapis, gave 
Amanda an opportunity of retiring 
with Tata. 

“I see plainly, 


said Gaspar, ad- 
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dressing himself to no one in parti- 
cular when they were gone, “ we 
shall have nothing but wars and 
rumours of wars while this craft's 
knocking about unmanned. In good 
earnest,” said he, “ Frangois,” turning 
to Francois, “ I wish you'd take her 
in tow,* for we shall have no peace 
till you do.” 

“That's easier said than done, 
perhaps,” replied Frangois, nettled at 
Gaspar's presuming to take for granted 
that Amanda’s affections were to be 
swayed and directed so as to suit his 
convenience, even though the dispo- 
sition contemplated with regard to 
her was in his own favour ; “ she’s got 
something to say in the matter her- 
self.” 

Several voices here chimed in with 
one consent ; some wishing that the 
chance had been theirs ; others de- 
claring they were possessed of a 
receipt for making any woman fall in 
love with them ; while he, who had 
so lately had the mortification of re- 
ceiving a refusal, asserted with much 
acerbity that he could bring the most 
obstreperous woman to, as easily as 
he’d whip a cat—a more difficult feat 
he certainly could not have assigned 
himself; so that it is probable he may 
have been as much mistaken in the 
estimation of his own capabilities, as 
in the selection of his comparison. 

Frangois, however, heard them all 
out, without deigning them any more 
notice than they deserved; and when 
the ferment had subsided, “ you,” said 
he, addressing himself to Gaspar, 
“have been in Mauritius yourself ; 
you know how she'd have liked the 
idea of marrying me.” 

«“ Ay” said Gaspar, “ but things 
are changed now ; this isn’t Mauritius, 
and when you're at Rome, you should 
do as they do at Rome, you know.” 

The same voices as before, here 
again broke in with a variety of re- 
marks suited to the occasion ; such as 
that fresh meat would not keep under 
a Malagache sun ; that it was time 


* As sailors are much in the habit of using metaphorical language connected 
with their calling to express the common-place occurrences of life—* taking in 


tow” is one of those b 
signifies any or ever 


which they designate marriage ; craft is a word that 
enomination of vessel—and as they are also much given to 


complimenting the fair sex by likening them to the different sorts of vessels, 
Gaspar’s metaphor on the occasion was not mal-a-propes, and will with this 


explanation be easily understood. 
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Amanda forgot her Mauritius bad 
habits, and that it would give Fran- 
gois enough to do, and something more 
than he was able for, to look after his 

t." 
a That it will,” said Pedro ; “ with 
the help of God and my handsome 
face, I think, I'll keep his hands out 


of his breeches pockets myself.” 

“* Your handsome face,” said Fran- 
sois, who had been for some time 
trying to rein in his temper, but who 
was so provoked by the last taunt that 
he could not forbear replying to it, 
“can work wonders no doubt, but, 
perhaps you might be for once mis- 
taken about it.” 

“ Well, if I am,” said the other, 
« I'm no way mistaken about what my 
hands can do, and I want no jaw with 
you, do you mind, nor any beardless 
chap of your kind.” 

“If you don't,” said Frangois, 
«you take a curious way to it; for 
my part,” he added, “ I care as little 
for your hands, as she does for your 
face.” 

“ Ay,” said Pedro. rising angrily 
at the sneer, and the challenge that 
was implied. 

“No,” said Frangois in a tone so 
decided, as to leave no possibility of 
a doubt arising as to his meaning, at 
the same time putting himself in a 
posture to be prepared for any offen- 
sive movement on Pedro's part. 

But matters were assuming too 
serious an aspect to admit of Gaspar's 
remaining any longer an inactive spec- 
tator of them. Neither of the dis- 
putants were armed ; had Pedro been 
£0, it is probable that Francois might 
have felt the effect of his temerity 
before Gaspar could have interfered. 

*« Come,” said he, rising authorita- 
tively and interposing between them, 
“stach it: are you going to fight 
about the girl,—one ‘ud think that 
there were enough of them without 
falling out about them.” 

This argument, whatever may have 
been its merits or demerits, would 

robably have had but little weight, 
fad it not been backed by an appeal 


to a pistol from his belt. Frangois 
was silent,—Pedro grumbled some- 
thing about satisfaction, but he per- 


mitted himself to be pacified by the 
rest, who taking up the thread of 
-Gaspar’s last remark were unanimous 
in expressing their opinion, that it 


was ridiculous to fight about what was 
in such abundance; and that Mala- 
gache ladies were far before all others, 
but particularly Mauritius ones; and 
after much loud coarse ribaldry on the 
subject, intended particularly for the 
ear of Amanda, who was in the ad- 
joining room, they dropped off one 
by one. 

Frangois remained to the last, and 
was then detained by Gaspar, who 
when the rest were out of hearing, 
vouchsafed him much sage advice 
respecting Amanda: and rebuking him 
mildly for his disposition to be quar- 
relsome on her account, assured him 
that he'd have reason to repent if he 
persevered in it. 

Francois heard his advice without 
making any reply to it, and without 
profiting by it, or indeed having any 
intention to do so; as, however affec- 
tionately he loved Amanda, nothing 
could have tempted him to think of a 
union with her, under the circum- 
stances. But he stoutly repelled the 
charge of quarrelsomeness ; and at the 
same time declared resolutely that he 
would never stand by and hear 
Amanda insulted, or her name brought 
into disrepute by any one; adding, 
that but for the fear of compromisin 
her safety, and occasioning him( Gaspar 
trouble, he should certainly be auch 
less pacific. Gaspar repeated his eau- 
tion, and peremptorily forbade his 
doing any thing that might tend to 
raise a disturbance, or require the 
exercise of his authority to settle. 
And, truth to say, he needed the 
caution; for, as amidst the offensive 
jests that had passed at Amanda's ex- 
pense, and reached her ear, as she 
listened anxiously from her retreat in 
the adjoining apartment, to the con- 
versation just related, she had not 
failed to distinguish the part Fran- 
gois had taken, it naturally made 
her cleave still closer to him, as to one 
possessed of the will to protect her to 
the utmost of his ability, and courage 
and resolution to do it with effect: 
and the more apparent her partiality 
for Francois, and confidence in him, 
became to the others, the fewer oppor- 
tunities of taunting and provoking 
him about her they Ict slip. The 
whole affair, however, had the effect 
of raising Francois still higher, not 
only in Amanda’s, but in Gaspar’s es- 
teem, as it served to show how warmly 
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he could espouse the cause of a friend, 
when occasion called for it. 

But such scenes and conversations, 
however offensive they must have been 
to Amanda, were by no means the 
most disagreeable consequents to the 
dangerous predicament in which she 
was involved. Gaspar was not always 
present to curb the unruly tempers by 
which she was surrounded, even if it 
had been in his power todo so. And 
the marked preference she showed 
for Francois, caused both him and her 
to be proportionately regarded with 
an evil eye by most of the rest: and 
thus, though it was her care, both on 
Frangois’s account and her own, to 
avoid giving offence, it was her mis- 
fortune to see him involved in fre- 
quent disputes, that kept her in conti- 
nual alarm, and exposed both of them, 
but particularly herself, to imminent 
danger ; for in addition to what was 
common to them both, she had to con- 
tend with, and guard against, the 
villainous machinations that the most 
unprincipled of all the passions can 
suggest for the basest of mankind to 
perpetrate, Over these, however, 
decency requires that a veil should be 
drawn. The reader, though he will, 
I doubt not, be unable to form a just 
conception of them, will easily ima- 
gine, that surrounded by such a gang, 
Amanda was assailed by more than 
one vile attempt on the little enviable 
peace that remained to her. They 
were, however, fortunately frustrated 
by Frangois’s vigilance, and by the in- 
telligence and promptitude of Tata, 
to whom little that was passing in the 
establishment was a secret, as her im- 
portance and native rank placed most 
of the other women that frequented it 
at her devotion. 

In the mean time the refitting of 
the Lechimy advanced apace; and to 
Amanda’s other distresses, was added 
the prospect of a speedy separation 
from Francois, who was the best—and 
the carpenter and Tata excepted— 
perhaps the only sincere friend that 
remained to her. Her ywneasiness on 
this account was, however, ere long, 
varied by anxiety of a different sort. 

The carpenter, who had all along 
taken part with Francois, in his kind 
solicitude for Amanda, now deter- 
mined to attempt his escape; and com- 
municating his intention to Frangois, 
endeavoured to induce him to join 
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him. While he had been engaged in 
his work on board the Lechimy, he 
had contrived by well-dissembled con- 
tentment to gain so much of the good 
graces of Gaspar and his companions, 
that Ais part of the work once com- 
pleted, he was under no restraint, and 
enjoying perfect liberty, was generally 
at large amusing himself with fishing, 
shooting, or whatever pursuit he pre- 
ferred, except when his services were 
occasionally required on board the 
yessel. But his heart was not with 
his companions ; and under the mask 
of seeming content, he was projecting 
a plan for escaping from them. Being, 
however, wholly ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the natives, and the geo- 
graphy of the place, it was by no 
means an easy matter to accomplish. 
He knew by the bearing of the sun, 
that the pirate’s hold was on the 
western coast of Madagascar—where- 
abouts, indeed, he had no means of 
ascertaining. But being ignorant of 
the character of the natives, and the 
difficulties in his way, he concluded 
that by following the sea-coast, he 
must sooner or later arrive at some of 
the French settlements on the eastern 
side of the island. 

Accordingly, having engaged the 
cook to make the attempt with him, 
he endeavoured to persuade Frangois 
to accompany them, alleging, as an in- 
ducement to him, that if they could 
but gain any of the settlements on the 
east coast, and carry intelligence of 
the existence of the pirate’s hold, an 
expedition would be fitted out against 
it by the authorities at Mauritius, 
whereby Amanda would be eventually 
restored to her friends. But Francois 
had too just a conception of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the execution of 
so praiseworthy an object, to be per- 
suaded to risk leaving Amanda on the 
chance of its success. From having 
been previously engaged in the Mada- 
gascar trade, he was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the character of its 
natives to know, that for avery trifling 
remuneration, Gaspar could command 
the assistance of any number of them, 
in order to track and pursue them, 
when there was little doubt that they 
would be overtaken aud brought back. 
The feelings of the lover too, acted 
even more powerfully than these pru- 
dential motives ; for he could not bear 
the idea of voluntarily abandoning 
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Amanda for ever so [short a time to 
the discretion of such keepers, as 
those to whom she would of necessity 
be left ; and he consequently refused 
to bear them company. 

The carpenter, however, was not to 
be deterred by his refusal. The oc- 
casion seemed a favourable one: the 
Lechimy was on the eve of her depar- 
ture; and he thought that Gaspar 
would be in too great haste to make 
trial of her capabilities to delay on his 
account: so he and the cook started 
on the evening preceding the day fixed 
for Gaspar’s sailing on his first cruise. 
Their desertion was not discovered 
till the following morning; and the 
sensation occasioned by it was even 
greater than Frangois had expected. 

Desertion is, in the eye of a pirate, 
the only unpardonable offence. And 
Gaspar, though he might be said to be 
as yet in his apprenticeship to the 
business, was intuitively sensible of 
it. _ He postponed his departure, and 
forthwith despatched natives in all di- 
rections, with offers of a large reward 
to those who should be so fortunate as 
to apprehend and bring them back: and 
the result was, that they were over- 
taken the same day, as they had 
thought proper to conceal themselves 
in a wood, hard by the establishment, 
hoping thereby to evade the first heat 
of pursuit, if, as they expected, one 
should be set on foot. 

On their return, a court-martial 
was immediately held on them; and, 
as according to piratical jurispru- 
dence, their lives had been forfeited, 
sentence was conformably passed on 
them. But Tata, at Amanda’s earnest 
request, pleading for them with all 
her. eloquence, Gaspar, probably un- 
willing to do violence to Frangois's 
feelings, was pleased to make a show 
of extending his mercy to them. 
They were both most necessary men, 
and, doubtless, he would have willingly 
spared them, had he thought that he 
could do so without compromising his 
own safety. But this, it is to be sup- 

sed, he considered impossible, or he 
Tooked upon the risk attending it as 
unwarrantable ;.for the poor carpen- 
ter, whose wily conduct as the insti- 
gator of the attempt, was apparent, 
and whose services were now become 
less necessary, was not forthcoming 
next morning. Report said that he 
had deserted a second time; but from 
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the indifference with which Gaspar 
heard it, and from his taking no mea- 
sures for again recovering him, it 
may fairly be presumed he was not 
ignorant of his fate, plainly speaking 
that he had himself murdered him, or 
caused him to be made away with. 

This was a severe shock to Amanda : 
and it was soon followed by another, 
scarcely less so. Her separation from 
her only remaining friend was fast ap- 
proaching ; for Frangois, of course, 
accompanied Gaspar. 

The departure of. the latter had 
been delayed by more than one un- 
foreseen event ; and, lastly, by a mis- 
understanding with his father-in-law, 
relative to the reward offered for the 
apprehension of the carpenter and 
cook. These last had been taken by 
some of the old chief's partizans ; 
and Gaspar, who not having foreseen 
the facility with which it was done, 
had offered a reward for its accom- 
plishment, altogether disproportionate 
to its merit, had refused to pay the 
sum stipulated. He was, however, 
obliged, in the end, to concede to his 
father-in-law's demands, which were 
but the terms he had himself pro- 
posed, as he was about to leave the 
old man again in command of the hold 
in his absence ; and their differences 
having been settled, this last impedi- 
ment to his departure was removed. 

The hurry and bustle attendant on 
a ship’s leaving port does much to 
check and conceal emotions of a tender 
nature. Francois, however, snatched 
a short interval from them to take an 
affectionate but respectful farewell of 
Amanda, and to recommend her in 
the most impressive terms in his 
peove to the kind consideration of 

ata, who readily engaged to make 
her much happier than it was in the 
power of so amiable a companion 
under such untoward circumstances to 
effect. To describe her feelings on 
taking leave of him would be a 
difficult matter. She owed him some- 
thing more than life, and she freely 
acknowledged the debt; yet did the 
force of habit and education, which 
even misfortune such as hers was not 
altogether able to remove, throw over 
their parting a degree of restraint and 
embarrassment that served but to 
embitter it—and left Amanda to 
the misery of such double distress as the 
contemplation of imminent danger to 
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one’s self, and anxiety and suspense on 
another's account, without the solacing 
gratification of being able to express 
it, can cause. And she saw, in such 
silence as marks deep distress more 
than loud lamentation, the vessel that 
contained her best friend depart, and 
leave her, the most lonesome of all 
sojourners, a stranger in a strange 
and savage land without one person to 
whom she could explain, or who was 
capable of appreciating her sad con- 
dition. 

But Amanda’s was one of those 
minds that do not easily succumb to 
misfortune ; because, though they may 
be thrown for a while from their 
balance by an unusually severe shock, 
well poised they rise superior to each 
successive stroke, having acquired 
fresh resolution to make head against 
the next—as a healthy muscle derives 
tone and strength from exercise, and 
is hardened by every exertion that does 
not overpower it. Such minds the 
bursting of a storm, far less its ga- 
thering, is not always able to move, and 
hope in them is extinguished but with 
life. And thus, in circumstances where 
despair would have taken hold of 
most women, Amanda was nerved to 
action and enabled to bear up against 
her hard fortune. 

One circumstance attendant on her 
forlorn condition happened, indeed, 
most luckily for her. With Gaspar 
the most unruly and depraved part of 
his gang left the place, so that in Fran- 
gois’s absence she was relieved of the 
presence of his ill-matched companions, 
and comparative security and tran- 
quillity awaited her. Tata’s counte- 
nance and protection prevented the 
Malagache from exercising their ta- 
lents for petty larceny on what 
remained of her moveables and ward- 
robe, and finding herself beyond the 
reach of immediate want or violence, 
her mind began in due time to regain 
its equilibrium. And, as from the 
natural inclination that directs all 
well-regulated understandings to seek 
for rational employment, she soon 
looked round for the means of em- 
ploying herself—her misfortunes were 
ightened in proportion as occupation 
tended to induce forgetfulness of them: 
for not only wisdom but benevolence 
dictated the decree, that man should 
eat bread by the sweat of his brow. 

Under Tata's tuition she now de- 
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voted herself to learning the Mala- 
gache language, and made such pro- 
ficiency in it as was afterwards of ma- 
terial use to her; and varying her 
occupations by the culture of such 
accomplishments as were in vogue 
amongst the Malagache women, she 
managed to pass her time with as little 
tedium as the circumstances admitted. 
And by one of the strange freaks that 
fortune delights to play, the beautiful 
girl that had been the ornament of the 
ighly-civilized society, in which she 
was every way fitted to move, might 
have been seen seated beside her black 
instructress, weaving mats from the 
fibres of the ravansera ; or in her turn 
satisfying Tata’s curiosity and raising 
her admiration by accounts of Eu- 
ropean grandeur and magnificence. 

But amidst all these occupations 
there were necessarily intervals when 
time hung heavy, and which naturally 
led her to reflect on the extraordinary 
chain of incidents that had placed her 
in such a predicament, and the almost 
miraculous intervention that had pre- 
vented its worst consequences. Here 
Frangois's magnanimous conduct stood 
conspicuous, and here she found scope 
for the exercise of all those better 
feelings that adorn our nature. She 
readily owned the obligations she was 
under to him—the more readily, 
perhaps, as he sought no recompense 
for them, and put forward no claim 
on their account, and she ardently 
longed for an opportunity of showing 
her gratitude. Cut off from all the 
employments and associations in which 
she had been brought up, separated 
from friends and every thing she 
had been accustomed to hold most 
dear, hope itself, of being ever restored 
to them, being almost obliterated, her 
views and prospects began naturally 
to concentrate upon so promising an 
object. What wonder, then, if a spot 
in nativity, or a shade of colour, 
things altogether beyond the power of 
human control, should weigh as 
nothing in the scale of generosity, and 
disappear altogether before transcend- 
ant merit like his—the merit of all 
others most calculated to make an 
impression on the heart of a young and 
virtuous woman. 

As the time approached when Gas- 
par’s return was expected, she daily 
accompanied Tata to an eminence 
near the entrance of the bay, which 

F 
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commatided a view of the sea beyond 
the reefs and islands that lined the 
coast, in order to look out for his ves- 
sel; and as each successive day brought 
renewed disappointment? Amanda be- 
gan to discern that she felt a deeper 
interest in her arrival than she had 
been before aware of. 

Gaspar’s cruise was protracted far 
beyond the time that they arid he had 
expected: and as time after time the 
teturned from their ineffectual look 
out, this interest was increased, till it 
reached that point of intense anxiety 
at which it became apparent to 
Amanda that something more than 
the wish to see a friend, no matter 
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what the nattire of her obligations to 
him might be, influenced hér motives. 
She found, iti fact; that she loved 
Frangois—and the discovery once 
made and avowed led her to explore 
still farther the extent of his merit 
and of her own obligations to him. 
And as in such am account Fraiicgois 
occupied the advatitageous position of 
a creditor dealigg with an flanourable 
and upright debtor—accumulated inte- 
rest had, before his arrival, placed his 
affairs in a condition that wore as 
promising an aspect; as the most 
sanguine votary of love or matminon 
could have desired. 
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You must promise not to laugh at 
or quiz me, and you shall have the 
whole story. But, remember, as I 
communicate it to you on honour, you 
tmhust pledge yourself not to mention 
it to any of your dramatic friends, or 
I shall find myself the hero of some 
farce, and have to blush for myself, as 
the late Sir Charles Asgill had to do, 
when he beheld his own adventure. 
His narrow escape fiom hanging, in 
America, was produced on thie stage ; 
and himself represented by a little, 
ugly actor, who could not aspirate his 
h’s; and his mother, whose influence 
with the Queen of France had saved 
his life, personified by a squinting lady, 
who had evidently imbibed too much 
ardent spirit previous to coming on 
the boards.” 

1, of course, gave the desired pledge 
of secrecy. 

You must know I came up fromm 
Manchester the day béfore yesterday 
Ci started ; for my uncle had told me, 
a few minutes before, that he had a7 
just arrived in town) by the Red- 
Rover coaeh.. Having several orders 
‘to fake, and wishing personally to see 


after our travellers, besides having 
about two thousand pounds to receive 
on account of our firm, I determined 
on coming myself—particularly as it 
would give me an opportunity of seeing 
you. Well, sir, you must Leow that 
we had only one inside passenger be- 
sides myself, who appeared a discreet, 
proper-behaved man, and rather gave 
me to understand that he was a clergy- 
man. Somehow or other, I don't 
know why, the conversation turned 
on my affairs, when I told him exactly 
what I was coming up about; and 
indeed I produced one or two of the 
bills I had in my pocket-book, as he 
offered to tell me whether the drawers 
anid acceptors were good—where they 
lived, and all other information relative 
to them. Well, sir, we had a very 
pleasant journey, and I was quite dis- 
appoiiited when my friend got out just 
before we dihened London, as I was 
much pleased with him, and anxious 
to renew ovr acquaintance, I unfor- 
tunately agreed—not that I approve of 
such things, but merely as a matter of 
business—to meet him that evening at 
the opera masquerade, Nay, don’t 
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start, Jack; I merely consented to go 
there to receive a considerable order 
the gértleman offered to procure 
for me, and give me there. I aceord- 
ingly got up about twelve o'clock at 
night, for I went to bed directly I 
arrived in Charing-cross, and walked 
from my hotel to the opera house. 
Oh, Jack! such a scene, such confa- 
sion, such a hurley-burley, I never 
beheld. Shop-boys aping the lead- 
ing fashionables of the day; married 
men in dominos, seeking intrigues, or 
looking after their suspected wives ; 
ballet girls dressed up; courtesans 
almost undressed; pushing,. sqeezing, 
jostling along; all, in short, seemed 
to have forgotten their natural de- 
cency; afd nothing but my strong de- 
sire to meet my new friend should 
have tempted me to remain. Pre- 
sently, a very elegant-looking female 
came up to me. She was closely 
masked, but from the delicacy of her 
hands I saw she was a lady; and the 
head of her domino, once falling back, 
gave me an idea she was young and 
pretty. To my astonishment, she ad- 
dressed me by name, and told me 
several things, for which I am even 
yet at a loss to account. She took 
my atm, and I must confess, Jack, I 
spent the time very pleasantly in her 
company ; so much so, as almost to 
make me forget the person I had come 
to seek. 

“ About three o'clock she proposed 
that we should sup; but as she said 
it would be impossible for a lady of 
her rank to unmask in the public 
theatre, we drove to a very highly 
respectable coffee-house hard by, 
where we enjoyed an excellent supper. 
Filled with admiration at her exceed- 
ing beauty, I drank but little; that 
little, however, she herself helped me 
to, and I confess I enjoyed my cham- 
pagne doubly, coming from so fait a 
hand. All of a sudden I felt myself 
falling off into a most delicious slum- 
ber; I vainly strove to fight against 
it. The lovely creature, before whom 
I could not do so rude a thing as 
sleep; far from being annoyed at my 
failing faculties; actually came round, 
and the last thing I can recollect was 
her gently placing a pillow beneath 
my head. From that moment till the 
next morning | have no-recollection of 
what 3 

* It was about twelve o'clock yéstor- 
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day when I awoke. I found myse 
in a very handsome room, my head 
still ctnleail from my orgie of the 
preceding night, and my left arm 
bound up. I rang’ the bell, and 
learnt to my great surprise that I 
was still in the hotel where I had 
supped; and that just as I had ap- 
parently concluded that meal, I had 
been taken with a fit or somniferous 
attack of such determined obstinacy; 
that, though a surgeon had been sent 
for and bled me, it had been deemed 
advisable to have me removed instantly 
to bed. The waiter now congratulated 
me on my recovery. 

**And the lady?’ demanded I, re- 
membering my companion of the last 
evening. 

«* Oh, sir, she was in great distress. 
She told us she was your niece; and 
said she would call before nine this 
morning to ask after your health.’ 

«* Did she do so?’ 

‘*¢ Oh Lord, yes, sir. She was here 
by eight o'clock, and took away a 
bundle with her ; and then she cate 
again about an hour ago, and brought 
some things back with her. She said 
it was your linen, and as she was so 
nearly related to you we allowed her 
to do so.’ 

“ My first thought was that I had 
been robbed. J jumped up directly, 
but found my things just as I had left 
them the night before. My pocket- 
book still remained in my breast- 
pocket; my purse was untouched in 
my waistcoat. So 1 dismissed the 
waiter and to dress myself— 
sorely puzzled at the conduct Of this 
charming creature, who had evi- 
dently fallen in love with me. Ah, 
ah, you may laugh, Jack, but I really 
thought so. 

“I now descended, paid my bill; 
and, leaving my address in case sHE 
should call, repaired to my hotel in 
Charing-cross. Arrived at the bar, 
though I felt foolish at having slept 
out, 1 boldly asked for my key. 

“ ¢ Your key, sir ?’ 

« *.Yes, the key of my room, No,16.’ 

*«« Ha, sir,’ said the landlady, ‘ we 
have given it to a family since you left 
this morning.’ 

“ | stared with astonishment, and 
began to think every one in London 
out of their senses. 

««¢ What then have you done with 
my portmanteau and my luggage ?”. 
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“The woman seemed surprised in 
her turn. ‘You took’em with you, 
didn’t you ?’ 

«Not I.’ 

««¢ Here, Jobn,’ cried the landlady ; 
* didn’t this gentleman take his luggage 
away with him this morning when he 
left the house ?’ 

« The husband came forward, and, 
glancing suspectingly at me, as if I 
were come to make a claim for goods 
I already possessed, replied rather 
angrily in the affirmative. 

“« What do you mean, my good 
man?’ said I. ‘I’ve not been in your 
house since last night.’ 

«¢ Ah, ah, sir; come that’s a good 
un, however. You are joking, sir.’ 

¢ Not I.” 

«<« Well, that passes all. Why, 
Jim,’ turning to a waiter, ‘ you called 
a coach for this gentleman about nine 
o'clock this morning, didn’t you ? 
And you, Sally, received his bill. 
Why, sir, what a short memory you 
must have. Don’t you remember you 
told me your name was Smith Smith, 
and that you were going down to Man. 
chester by the High-flyer ?’ 

«« My name is certainly Smith Smith, 
but you are dreaming when you say 
I have conversed with you this morn- 
ing.’ 

“Deuce a bit; it’s you that are 
dreaming. Why, I'd know the cut of 
your coat out of a thousand. You 
showed me your pocket-book ; it’s an 
old black morocco one. You carried 
it in your breast-pocket ; and paid me 
out of your purse, which by-the-by, I 
remember, as being made of blue and 


CHAPTER XVII.—A 


I NEVER was more surprised than 
when the composer of the “ Siege of 
Rochelle” entered, He appeared a 
mere boy; and with a manner so light 
and gay, that had I met him by chance 
I never could have believed him to 
have been the author of some of the 
most pleasing specimens of serious, as 
well as mirth-moving music of the pre- 
sent day. 

Although Balfe was, I believe, only 
a short time in Ireland, he had just 
picked up sufficient accent to be taken 
for a son of the sister isle. He now 
came to take me to the opera-house. 

‘¢ Surely,” said my uncle in a whis- 
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silver. Do look and see if I’m right 
or not.’ 

“It was unnecessary. He had but 
too well described the contents of my 
pockets. 

«<¢ Besides, sir, your face, your squint, 
your stiff arm: 1 couldn’t be mistaken : 
and the bills you showed me you were 
going to receive at Coutts’s, Drum- 
mond’s, and other banks.’ 

*‘ T instantly pulled out my pocket- 
book. The bills were gone; and I 
rushed from the house, and jumped 
into a hackney coach. Every bill had 
been presented, and paid; and what 
was still worse, every cashier and 
clerk solemnly declared that they had 
paid the money to me. Alas! alas! 
what was to be done? I went to the 
police; they promised to look out for 
the thieves, and laughed at my sim- 
plicity, when I ventured to assert that 
I thought it could not be so gentle- 
manly a man as he with whom I had 
travelled ; nor could so amiable a lady 
as the one I had met at the opera-house 
have had any handin it To these two 
persons they however ascribed it ; and 
supposed the lady had drugged my 
wine, and carried off my clothes to the 
male participator in the crime, who, 
assuming my habiliments and personal 
appearance, had thus deluded my 
bankers and the innkeeper. But what 
is worse than all, the whole affair is in 
the newspaper this morning ; and so 
I thought you were alluding to me 
just now.” 

‘‘ Mr. Balfe,” said Horatio, throwing 
open the door. 


JUVENILE COMPOSER. 


per, ‘that stripling cannot have any 
profound knowledge of music ?” 

I gave him as a reply an anecdote, 
for the truth of which I can vouch. 

“ Balfe had composed for one of the 
leading female Italian singers in Paris 
a song, which she (having been ac- 
quainted with him in Italy, and well 
knowing his talent) had asked him to 
write for her. This done, a band re- 
hearsal was called totry it. . On play- 
ing the score, however, before the 
leader, he declared it to be contrary 
to musical rule, and impossible to be 
played. Balfeinsisted. They tried it 
and failed. A second attempt, after 
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the composer had given some instruc- 
tions, and the same result ; and when 
a third essay was proposed, the leader 
coolly replied, ‘ you had better conduct 
it yourself.’ Balfe, enraged and an- 
noyed, with one bound sprang into the 
orchestra, and, seizing the violin from 
the hands of the chef, instantly played 
the accompaniment in splendid style, 
and going round to each individual, 
performed their parts on different in- 
struments. Then calling on them to 
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follow his directions, he led them 
through the full accompaniment, to 
the ecstacy of every one save the 
abashed conductor, who sneaked away 
at finding his powers thus eclipsed by 
a mere boy of twenty years of age.”* 

The subject of our discourse had 
now put down the newspaper, and my 
uncle rising to wish us “good morn- 
ing,” ina few minutes more we started 
off in my cab to spend a theatrical 
day. 


CHAPTER XVIII.——A FINALE. 


My companion had business at B.'s, so 
we called in for a moment en passant. 
Never was I more thoroughly dis- 
gusted than by the manner, in which I 
saw that gentleman treat a young lady 
who came to be engaged as an actress. 
While a group of aristocratic acquain- 
tances were comfortably ottomanned 
in a select corner, himself, his wife, and 
family were toadying the titled visitors 
with politeness, and serving them with 
wine and cake; and the unfortunate 
aspirante was left to stand in silent 
meditation at the farther end of the 
room, to sigh over her humbled sta- 
tion, and the degradations attendant 
upon poverty. The lords and ladies 
departed, we were next to be the fa- 
voured objects of our host’s regard, 
but stepping back we reminded him of 
the apparently forgotten female, who, 
on being addressed, came fearfully for- 
ward, and undergoing a most (in my 
opinion) unfeeling, and almost indeli- 
cate examination, wa3 at length desired 
to call the following morning at the 
stage-door, when an answer would be 
left for her. But,” added the little 
great man, “ if you object to breeches’ 
parts;t if you positively refuse to 
wear fleshings,{ I fear we shall not be 
able to come to terms. Besides, you 
are too dear, your talent is not worth 
the money; good morning,” and he 


bowed the fair girl out of the room, 
who retired, blushing with a mingled 
feeling of wounded pride, and genuine 
modesty, at the coarseness and ill- 
breeding to which her situation in life 
subjected her to become a victim. 

‘This young lady shortly afterwards 
appeared on the boards, and created a 
very great sensation. 

Our business transacted, we left the 
house of the worthy manager, and 
drove towards home. 

“ Yonder is ,” said my con 
panion, pointing to a tall handsome 
man, rather high-shouldered, but 
otherwise of a most preposessing ap- 
pearance. “If ever man was gifted 
as a harp-player, that man is the indi- 
vidual now before us. A better com- 
a a better master never existed ; 

ut alas! a prevailing passion, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallows up all his other 
feelings—a passion for intrigue, which 
has continually injured him in his pro- 
fession, and shut him out from many 
respectable fam:lies. Report has aimed 
several shafts against him, stating him 
to have been guilty of many offences 
in his own country, for which he had 
been obliged to quit it, and a thousand 
other evil whispers, which I do not 
myself believe, and which spring, I 
fancy, from the fertile brains of injured 
husbands and fathers.” 


* That Mr, Balfe is not only a good musician but a man of fir.n determination, 
was tolerably well proved the other day, when for a short time lessee of the English 
opera-house. A new opera was announced, but could not be produced in conse- 
quence of the non-attendance of Mr. Leffler, who wrote a tolerably cool letter of 
excuse for his conduct. Balfe, without hesitating, instantly walked on to the 
stage, and read the epistle in question to the audience, withou: making a single 
remark upon it. It ran thus,—‘‘ Dear Balfe, am so d—d drank, I cannot play 
to-night.—Yours truly, Lerrter,” Haviag done this, Ralfe bo ved and retired, 

The theatrical term for the assumption of male characters b; females, 
Tight silk drawers. 
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* And serve them right too,” added 
he after a pause; “ they patronise, 
they foster, and trust these unknown 
foreigners with’ their fair offspring, 
allow them liberties denied to an equal 
and a countryman, and encourage 
them to pass whole hours together at 
the piano. The wily teacher here 
pours love into the ears of some simple 
girl, who at lastis led to believe the fas- 
cinating Italian, who hangs over her 
chair is some prince in his own country, 
though suffering under a temporary 
worldly eclipse, brought on by his po- 
litical opinions. The fair pupil sighs 
through an impassioned duet with him, 
meets him unknown to her parent, and 
finally elopes with him. Papa pays 
down a handsome sum to bribe him to 
marry her, while the unhappy victim 
herself, too late discovers her folly, 
and returns to her parent's roof.” 

I confess I shuddered at the truth 
of the picture. 

I had a card to leave at the Albe- 
marle hotel. 

“The proprietor of this hotel is 

asi a theatrical man,” observed my 

iend ; ‘and though owner of this 
establishment, spends the greater part 
of his time with the fraternity of the 
sock and buskin. His name is Gould, 
better known in the theatrical world 
as Joe Gould. By birth a gentleman, 
esceng asmall fortune. Joe was so 

elighted at the admiration caused by 
his vocal powers in private society that 
he determined on trying the stage pro- 
fessionally, Whether he did try and 
failed, whether he was dissuaded from 
the attempt I know not, but certes it 
is, he has been, and even is at this mo- 
ment, though the master of this house, 
looked upon as a member of the dra- 
matis-persone of London.” 

I desired to see “mine host,” and 
under some frivolous excuse entered 
his room, and made acquaintance with 
him. He appeared in high spirits, and 
as I found he was a practical joker 
and a wit, I instantly set about finding 
out what trick he had been playing to 

ut him in such high glee. I soon 
earned the whole. 

It appeared that Cooper, the actor, 
had once bet him a trifling wager that 
nothing could disturb his equanimity 
on the stage. Joe, hearing that Cooper 
was about to take his benefit at Dover, 
instantly hurried down there, put on a 
pair of green spectacles, and entered 
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the theatre about the second act of the 
drama in which Cooper was playing 
the principal part, to the great delight 
of the sea-port people, who were much 
struck with his splendid mouthing and 
teapot-like attitudes. The upper range 
of boxes was empty, and up to them 
Gould ascended, and pulling out a long 
telescope, fixed its focus directly on 
Cooper, who was in the middle of a 
long tragic speech. Ashe concluded 
it, Gould for an instant dropped his 
glass, and exclaimed in a patronizing 
voice, “ Bravo, Cooper!” This drew 
the attention of the whole house to 
the strange gentleman in the slips, who 
again coolly taking up his long tele- 
scope began once more to follow every 
movement of the actor, who naturally 
felt horrified and confused at finding 
an observer of the kind, whose weapon 
reached half across thetheatre. Cooper 
fidgetted, and forgot his part, hemmed, 
hawed, and looked foolish, but when- 
ever he failed, the green-eyed monster 
in the upper tier affected to console 
him with cries of “ Bravo, Cooper !” 
* Try again, Cooper !” “ Not so had, 
Cooper!” and other equally annoying 
criticisms. At last the tormented per- 
former could stand it no longer. Every 
line of his part fled from his memory, 
and he advanced to the’ foot-lights to 
appeal to the audience; but before he 
could open his mouth, his tormentor 
exclaimed, shutting up his telescope, 
Well done, Jack; well done!” This 
was too much ; Cooper rushed off the 
stage, while the audience, turning to 
visit the offender with their indigna- 
tion, found that he had already left the 
house. In his dressing-room the irri- 
tated actor found the following laconic 
note :— Sup with me to-night, and 
pay me the bet in the morning, and 

‘ll lend you my telescope.— Yours, 
Joe Gould.” 

The worthy landlord had just re- 
turned from this excursion, delighted 
at the fun he had had, and the future 
joke he would have against his friend 
Cooper. 

Madame Persiani passed through 
the hall. Balfe ran away to speak to 
her, and left me, agreeing to meet me 
at a later hour. I confess I stared al- 
most rudely at the charming song- 
stress, anxious to behold this lady 
(daughter to the renowned Tecorradi, 
one of the ugliest men, and one of the 


best singers in Italy,) who had worn 
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male attire till she was nine years old, 
and would even then have cantinued to 
do so, had she not been stripped of her 
male habiliments by the police, and 
commanded to assume the proper at- 
tire of her sex. 

At this moment a second-rate per- 
former came in and grumbled sadly at 
the nonsense of a slang cockney part 
just assigned him in a new play, de- 
claving he could write better words 
himself, and that he should alter thom 
in the delivery, 

* That fellow puts me in mind,” 
said Gould, ‘ of a black chap we once 
got to play the part of a negro in an 
amateur play. After taking it home, 
and keeping it two days he returned it 
with a dismal look to the acting ma- 
nager, stating he could neither Jearn, 
nor understand the language assigned 
to him—* It was not good English " 

‘* Of course not,” replied the other ; 
* you should speak as a black man 
speaks.” 

** Well, sare,” said mungo, looking 
in the glass, “how can I speak other 

* You don’t understand, my good 
man. Itis broken English the author 
means.” 

*€ Oh, oh! massa, I now understand. 
Dat is bery well, but me no under- 
stand it, massa, No, no, gib me de 
good English, I break it mysel.” 

* But, by-the-by, where are you 
going?” said facetious Joe, suddenly 
breaking off. 

“ To the opera-house,” said I, 
“and afterwards to one of the minors 
over the water.” 

* T'll go with you, if you have a 
seat.” 

I willingly aceeded, with the proviso 
that I was to call on several perform- 
ers, and be introduced to them, as I 
was anxious to know more of the fra- 
ternity, 

** Howdo you do? how do you do?” 
eried Joe, nodding to a tall thin man, 
who drove past us in a very handsome 
chariot. * Times is riz,” added he in 
his funny way, as he threw himself 
back 


« Whom do you allude to?” 
* That fellow I just bowed to. 
Don’t you agree with me?” 


“ Who is he? Remember I ama 
stranger in town and know no one.” 

“ you must indeed not to 
know —— hy sight; ——, the pre- 
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sent lessee of the Queen's theatre, who 
rolls along in his arjstocratic carriage, 
hot from his gaming establishment, to 
the morning levee of his charming 
prima dunna—Mrs. Nesbitt.” 

* Has his rise been so sudden 
then ?” 

‘I'll tell you. His mother,” I be- 
lieve, a Jewess, who kept a boarding- 
house in the Strand, having taken it 
into her head to remarry (or marry 
for the first time—hang me if I know 
which,) when Master was about 
ten years of age, managed to get him 
rated as a midshipman, and sent to sea 
immediately. Returning after two 
years, his ship paid off, the young 
reefer again sought his home; byt 
here the door of his parent's mansion 
was shutin his face, and he was re- 
commended by his changed mother to 
seek his fortune, 


‘The world before him, Providence his 
guide.’ 


Poor had but eighteen-pence in 
his pocket, a somewhat scanty store to 
commence with, So after turning the 
matter over in his mind, the youngster 
divided his fortune into three portions 
of daily expenditure, and in these 
three days managed to walk down to 
Portsmouth, where his late captain 
lived. The slope was a good, a 
charitable man, but unfortunately he 
had a large family, and little interest, 
so all he could do for the pore boy was 
to give him a guinea, and advise him 
to make another appeal to the author 
of his existence. Young was 
too proud for this, Perhaps he knew 
his mother too well, so, after thanking 
the captain with fervent gratitude, he 
marched off again to the metropolis. 
His first start in life was as a thimble. 
rig accomplice. He next became a 
small gamester in public-houses, win- 
ning their wages from many a liveried 
puppy. When he was about fifteen, 
a friend of mine brought him before 
the magistrates as a duffer. For a 
short time he tried the ring, and gave 
lesssons in the pugilistic art. Having 
at length accumulated some £30 or 
£40, and his old passion for gamblin; 
returning, he bought a quantity o 
canvas, formed a large tent, and took 
his station regularly as a roulette 
banker for three years on every race- 
course in the kingdom, Here, like- 
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every one else who has tried the trade, 
he amassed a small profit, and at the 
end of the third season found himself 
possessed of £1500. Continuing his 
old system which, like that of the 
police, was ‘to push along, keep mo- 
ving,’ he determined to mount another 
step in the ladder of fortune, and make 
a bold push to secure the old lady’s fa- 
vours. He took a house in St. James’s- 
street, and having fitted it up very 
well, with an outlay of some £500, 
opened it to the public as a gambling- 
house of a superior order, where fair- 
play, gentlemanly habitués, and good 
suppers might be reckoned on. To 
his great dismay, however, the very 
evening previous to the inauguration 
of his new establishment, his dearest 
friend, who had hitherto shared liis 
fortunes, fled from England, carrying 
off all ’s cash, save and except 
£60 he had in his pocket. Although 
the robbed man did not understand 
the English of ‘ audaces furtuna juvat,’ 
yet he perfectly well comprehended 
the principle, so without letting any 
one aoe of his loss, he began his bold 
venture with a look of happy confi- 
dence. The result you may guess. 
He is now said to be worth some 
£50,000, and is much liked by all his 
acquaintances. He lends money to his 
needy friends, gives long tick for articles 
he sells, buys race-horses from break- 
ing down turf men, and has even be- 
come the hero of anovel. His equi- 
pages are brilliant. He has made the 
fortunes of his two brothers, one of 
whom is the cavalier of quaint Mrs, 
Honey. He has a house at New- 
market, and now to crown all, and 
make himself really a man of power, 
he has taken a theatre, filled it with 
the loveliest collection of actresses in 
London, causes coffee and liqueures to 
be served in the private boxes, and 
cheerfully pays the losses attendant on 
the speculation, which nightly attracts 
a host of the ‘ beau monde’ to the little 
theatre ostensibly under the patronage 
of Mrs. Nesbitt.” 

* And what of her ?” 

* She is one of the merriest, best 
on ae capricious women in the 
whole metropolis. If grumbling at her 
duties, or ready to die with a headache, 
a clever pun, a well-timed compliment, 
will in a moment restore her to health 
and spirits, and render her one of the 
liveliest and most captivating creatures 


I know. Since the death of poor Nes- 
bitt, who was killed by a fall from his 
cabriolet, his talented widow has been 
compelled to return to the stage, which 
she not only graces, but by her exer- 
tions there supports her whole family, 
two of whom, under the appellation of 
Mordaunt (their real names are Mac- 
namara,) are just’ now making their 
debit. Mrs. Nesbitt can play any part, 
but rather prefers those which require 
male attire. She can smoke, and en- 
joys a cigar; she will occasionally 
rap out a little oath, and loves a wee 
bit of slang, but is, I believe, otherwise 
as correct in her conduct as any wo- 
man can be. gladly gives her some 
twenty pounds a-week to preside over 
his dramatic establishment, which, 
thanks to her attraction and that of 
Maurice Barnett, who has _ revived 
George Dance’s admirable farce of 
‘The Station-House,’ is doing well. 
Report says that, like the San Carlo at 
Naples, a gambling-house is attached 
to the theatre, but this assertion I do 
not believe.” 

Who is that dull heavy-looking 
man you stared at just now?” 

« That is Liston. He has a melan- 
choly air, but is far, I believe, from 
really being so though, like others, he 
requires some drawing out. The ex- 
citement of the previous evening na- 
turally brings a reaction on the follow- 
ing day, which, with few exceptions, 
depresses the spirits of our broad 
comic actors off the stage. I have seen 
even Matthews sit for hours on the 
tomb of his first wife in York, in 
pensive meditation. He regularly 
visited that city once a year in 
order to shed a tear on her grave and 
see that the monument was kept in 
order. But stay, here we are.” And 
we jumped out and entered the Italian 
Opera House. 

We instantly sought the stage. Ye 
gods what a falling off was there! 
The sylph-like ballet girls looked like 
a set of ill-dressed housemaids. One 
of the principal female dancers was 
practising a pas seul in a dingy silk 
skirt with a cotton body, and showing 
a pair of stockings filthy beyond de- 
scription ; and yet this object of morn- 
ing disgust I had often stared at with 
enthusiastic admiration when dancin 
before a crowded audience. She had 
gracefully earned her £50 a-night. 

Grandolfi (who by-the-by is a lovely 
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woman even by daylight), was work- 
ing her solfeggio as if her life depended 
on it. Old Taglioni ( pere) was kick- 
ing up a most ungenteel row in a mix- 
ture of French and English, while De 
Costa, who, I believe, has about as 
good an opinion of himself as any 
man in England, was attempting to 
say pretty things to soothe Taglioni, 
who sat in a corner, mending an old 
pair of shoes to practise in. This is 
no exaggeration. The Queen of 
Grace, the Terpsichore of modern 
times, the sylph who receives £200 
(on an average) for her nightly exer- 
tions, was actually sewing up a rent in 
an old satin slipper. I confess I was 
never more astonished. Her fate in 
matrimony, if report speaks true, is 
far from being a happy one. If so she 
is much to be pitied, since I believe 
she is one of the most amiable women 
in Europe. 

Laporte came in for a minute, but 
walked out again as soon as ever he 
could, fearful of some demand on him 
for boxes or other favours. 

Seguin was telling chubby Ebers 
rather a good trick that had been 
played on the manager of the Brus- 
sels theatre. 

lt appeared that a very well-dressed 
Frenchman had attended the Belgian 
opera-house, and made himself rather 
conspicuous by frequently changing his 
place. He was a young, handsome 
man, and dressed in the very height of 
the fashion. The play over, the greater 
part of the audience had quitted the 
theatre, when the gentleman in ques- 
tion rushed up to one of the box- 
keepers, and begged of her to search 
the box in which he had just been 
sitting, as he had dropped a superb 
brooch worth several thousand francs. 
The young man was in despair. The 
brooch was of value; but even that 
was of a secondary consideration, as it 
had been given to him by his deceased 
mother. He therefore promised a hiun- 
dred francs to any of the women who 
would find it, and said he would call 
again early in the morning to see if 
they had succeeded in their search. 
The box-openers, you may be sure, 
never went to bed that night. They 
spent three or four hours, and ten 
sous worth of tallow in looking vainly 
for the lost treasure. In the morning 


the distressed loser called and gave 
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them a five-frank piece, urging them 
to continue their search. At noon he 
again visited the theatre, but finding 
that they were still unsuccessful, he 
in great apparent distress of mind de- 
sired to see the manager, to whom 
he related his misfortune, and begged 
his advice, as he was just setting off 
for Antwerp for two days on business 
of the greatest importance. The 
worthy official. could only suggest one 
mode, namely, that the lost article 
should be advertised in hand-bills and 
a reward offered for. its recovery. 
The stranger caught at the idea, and 
proposed a reward of 500 franes,— 
the worth of the brooch being about 
4000,—upon the manager consenting 
to become the depository, the gentle- 
man described the trinket most mi- 
nutely, its weight, &c. The bills 
were posted, but alas! without effect ; 
and on the luckless Frenchman eall- 
ing previous to his departure for Ant- 
werp, he learnt that the jewel was 
still missing. ‘The next morning, to 
the great joy of the manager (who 
disliked the idea of an object of value 
being lost in his theatre), a person 
walked into his office, and stated that 
he had found in the piazza, which 
ran round the theatre, a brooch of 
great value, which he would deliver 
to the proper claimant. The mana- 
ger produced the description, but still 
the finder had scruples. At length 
he delivered it up, and the reward 
was handed to him. A week passed 
and the Frenchman never came to 
claim his treasure. At last the ma- 
nager became suspicious, and sent for 
a jeweller, who proclaimed the eme- 
rald to be a piece of glass, value two- 
pence! The Frenchman and his ae- 
complice have not been heard of to this 
hour.” 

« Bravo, bravo,” said Joe, “ done as 
round as a hoop. Ah! here comes 
Rossini. I'll introduce you to him, 
and then give you a sketch of his life.” 

I stepped forward, the stage gave 
way beneath me; I had fallen through 
a vampire-trap. For three weeks I 
never left my bed. When I did so, 
my position was considerably altered, 
as | intend showing in a future series. 
For the present, cher lecteur, adieu. 

Joun Situ, 


Late of the Theatre. Royal, 
Pilltowa, , 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Duaine many periods of the dominion 
of the popes over the Comtat Venaissin 
in the south of France, including the 
city of Avignon and the surrounding 
territory, the papal authority was 
vested in a vice-legate. His attri- 
butes were of the most ample nature, 
and his prerogatives almost sovereign; 
the city, however, having the right of an 

al to the court of Rome against any 
of his acts or rescripts which appeared to 
entrench upon its franchises, and which 
appeals were sturdily supported by 
consuls annually named by the city to 
watch over its interests in the metro- 
polis of the Christian world. But in 
the midst of these conflicts of authori- 
ties, the personal security of private 
individuals was but feebly guarded ; 
and not unfrequently the despotism of 
the vice-legate weighed heavily upon 
the noblesse and the wealthier classes 
of the community. As to the mass of 
the people they took but little interest 
in these matters, and provided that 
bread and the other necessaries of life 
were cheap,and that they were grati- 
fied and dazzled by frequent and gor- 
geous processions, they were ordinarily 
peaceable, and not unwillingly vocife- 
rated as they passed the vice-legate's 

lace viva monsignore ! 

In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the papal authority in Avig- 
non was vested in the person of Orlando 
de Carretto, a noble Milanese, who 
had early in life taken deacon’s orders, 
but whose ecclesiastical views were 
rather directed by ambition than reli- 
gious fervour, as he was often heard 
to remark that it would be time enough 
for him to enter into the full orders 
of the priesthood when he should be 
appointed cardinal. In that remote 
age the manners of the clergy, gene- 
rally aperne, were so far from being 
exemplary, that some of the greatest 


oceasions of scandal were given by 


members of that profession. Thoug 

the youthful years of Orlando de Car- 
retto had been marked with deep-dyed 
dissoluteness ; yet a subsequently as- 
sumed severity of manner, and external 


practice of devotional exercises so far 
revailed, as to prevent his early 
iniquities from proving an obstacle to 
his worldly elevation. He was already 
advanced in age, and had outlived a 
taste for his more glaring vices, when 
he assumed the chief authority in Avig- 
nen; but though his public conduct 
was regular, and his manner of living 
befitting his ecclesiastical quality, he 
was in reality, what he had eyer been, 
a man void of all faith in religion or 
virtue, and of respect for law, and be- 
lieving neither in God nor the devil. 
His affections, such as they were, were 
exclusively centred upon two objects 
in the world—himself and Smeraldo 
de Carretto his nephew, the last of 
his race, and the heir to his name and ac- 
cumulated riches, whom he had brought 
up with the most jealous care, accor- 
ding to his ideas,—not suffering either 
the youth’s parents or any other of his 
relations to exercise the least authority 
or influence over the education or con- 
duct of his adopted son, He brought 
Smeraldo with him from Italy to Avig- 
non, purporting to ally him in mar- 
riage with one or other of the richest 
heiresses of the noblesse: but the ae- 
complishment of this plan not provin 
so immediately practicable as he hac 
imagined, his nephew, in the mean 
while, led a life of unrestrained liberty, 
pleasure, and dissipation. 
Don Smeraldo to the advantage of 
a perfectly handsome countenance and 
manly figure, added an active and 
daring mind, not devoid of cultivation ; 
but his heart was the seat of every 
selfish, sensual, and inordinate passion, 
and his character deeply impressed 
with treachery, diesieanlation. and in- 
constancy, His elevated position, his 
intrigues with some of the principal 
ladies of Avignon, his overweening 
pier, his insolent boastings and dis- 
1onourable disclosures of his real or 
pretended gallantries, raised him up a 
10st of inveterate enemies, whose ill- 
will, howeyer, he treated with scorn, 
for he was courageous and skilful, and 
sword in hand feared no opponent, 
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The vieetegate affected not to be 
aware of his nephew’s outrageous and 
seandalous career; and had any one 
been ill-advised enough to venture to 
enlighten him upon the subject, his 
welcome it was well known, would 
have been any thing but cordial. 

After having seduced and deserted 
with heartless indifference several of 
the fair ones of Avignon, some of 
whom retired into the gloom and se- 
clusion of a convent, to weep over their 
sinful and foolish trust in a selfish 
profligate. Smeraldo conceived a 
violent passion for a lady not only of 
the highest rank, but also one of the 
most celebrated for her beauty and 
strict and exemplary propriety of con- 
duct. Vanina de Donis, though in the 
freshest bloom of youth and beauty, 
never met the public gaze but at church, 
and some three or four times a year at 
the splendid entertainments given by the 
vice-legate—an attendance at which was 
indispensible on the part of the noblesse. 
Vanina was sedulously guarded by the 
jealous love of an aged husband, who 
held to the sound Italian tradition 
with respect to a wife's virtue. In 
accordance with this tradition, the 
Marquis de Donis placed his wife 
under the surveillance of an old but 
most alert and lynx-eyed duenna, who 
followed her like her shadow, so that 
the young marchioness was never 
known since her marriage to have 
spoken to any one but her confessor 
and husband, unless in the presence 
of a third person, and she never left 
the house but in company of the mar- 
quis or the inevitable duenna. 

It would take a volume to describe 
or detail all the stratagems and con- 
trivances invented and practised by 
Smeraldo to get the Marquis de Donis 
out of the way, and achieve a personal 
interview with the object of his guilty 

ursuit. At length, after many boot- 
ess attempts, he succeeded in forcing 
the marquis to undertake a journey to 
Rome, where his presence was ren- 
dered necessary by a lawsuit in which 
he had become involved by the under- 
hand manceuvres of Smeraldo. His 
young and beautiful wife whom he left 
behind in Avignon under the care of 
the duenna, already gained over by 
Don Smeraldo, soon fell a victim to 
the daring profligacy and wily arts of 
the seducer. 

In the times we are speaking of, the 
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fair sex was far from enjoying so great 
a degree of liberty as they are in pos- 
session of at present: many of them 
no doubt, then as now, governed their 
husbands. and some deceived them, 
but these things were practised under 
the apppearance of the most profound 
respect and submission, from which 
the manners of the age did not permit 
them for a moment to swerve. They 
appeared in public only on certain so- 
lemn occasions, and passed the greater 
portion of their time in the seclusion 
of their homes with no other means 
of amusement or distraction, but those 
afforded by the society of their husbands 
or the management of their households. 
Those of high rank had about their 
persons young girls of good family, 
who waited upon them and kept them 
company: none of the other sex were 
admitted on familiar terms into the 
domestic circle; and if perchance some 
enterprising cavalier essayed to 

his court to the lady of the castle, the 
effort was made in the most reserved 
and secret manner. The understand- 
ing, therefore, between Smeraldo and 
Donna Vanina was unknown to-all her 
household ; she apparently passed her 
time as usual in working tapestry with 
her attendant maidens, and received 
no other male visitor than her confes- 
sor; but each night the garden-gate 
turned silently on its hinges to admit 
Don Smeraldo to those mysterious 
meetings, of which, besides themselves, 
the duenna was alone cognizant. 

The residence of the Marquis de 
Donis was a vast edifice, having in 
front a lofty wall in which was a sculp- 
tured gateway, surmounted by a heavy 
stone balcony ; and in the rear an ex- 
tensive suit of gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, From the gateway a narrow 
vestibule led through the principal 
court to the lordly mansion, which was 
flanked by slender turrets, and crowned 
by a high-pointed roof. Through the 
shady and fragrant walks of these de- 
licious gardens Don Smeraldo and his 
lovely mistress wandered during the 
serene and beautiful nights of summer, 
with no sound to disturb their reveries 
but the song of the nightingale ; whilst 
the silvery rays of the moon as they 
stale athwart the branches of the over- 
hanging orange-trees, chequered with 
soft light and shade the paths they 
were treading. Donna Vanina had 
given herself up to this first and 
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new-born passion with all the trusting 
confidence of youth and inexperience. 
She had not the faintest suspicion of 
the real character of Don Smeraldo ; 
knew nothing of his inconstancy, per- 
fidy, and numerous intrigues; no in- 
timation of his scandalous conduct 
having ever reached her, so com- 
letely was she guarded from a know- 
edge of what was passing outside the 
walls of her mansion, by the care and 
precautions of her husband. Her 
mind, however, was not free at all 
times from remorse; a sudden and 
involuntary terror came over her at 
moments ; and large tears filled her 
eyes when she was at her prayers, or 
thought of her absent husband ; but 
the presence of Don Smeraldo soon 
dried these tears and put to flight her 
alarms. 

One night she and Smeraldo were 
taking their accustomed walk through 
the shady paths of the pleasure-grounds, 
whilst the duenna, who had taken her 
usual station on the flight of marble 
steps that led into the garden, had 
fallen into a disturbed slumber. The 
sky was overcast, and the wind in fitful 
gusts bowed down the branches over 
the heads of the wandering lovers. 
At times the distant peal of a convent- 
bell was heard in the intervals of the 
coming storm. Vanina, leaning upon 
the arm of Smeraldo, stopped to listen 
to the sound, when suddenly starting 
at the sight of what appeared to be 
the shadow of a man thrown across 
the path before them, she exclaimed, 
convulsively pressing the arm upon 
which she leaned,— 

“Let us return to the house, the 
night is a melancholy one, the cold is 
too great. What a storm is coming! 
God preserve all poor travellers !” 

An indistinct exclamation was heard 
as if in response to this prayer. 

“ Smeraldo,” cried the lady, “ what 
is that you say ?” 

** Nothing,” he replied, but added— 
* come along, it is time for us to seek 
the shelter of the house.” 

They hurried rapidly towards the 
mansion, whilst the forked lightning 
darted in quick succession across their 
path, and the storm, with its voice of 
thunder, seemed to pursue them. The 
duenna startled from her uneasy slum. 
ber, fled with precipitation into the 
house, followed by her mistress and 
Don Smeraldo, 
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“ Holy Virgin,” said the lady, kneel- 
ing devoutly before a beautiful picture 
of the Madonna that hung near her 
couch—* Holy Virgin preserve us !” 

She then threw herself into a seat, 
and Smeraldo placed himself on a 
cushion at her feet; whilst the duenna, 
taking up her rosary, proceeded with 
fear and trembling down stairs to shut 
the door leading to the garden. 

Though the storm continued to rage 
without, and the sheeted rain to patter 
against the casements, Vanina soon lost 
all consciousness of these sounds, in 
the passionate whisperings of her lover, 
whilst she twined upon her delicate 
fingers the dark brown locks of his 
clustering hair. A single lamp sus- 
pended from the fretted ceiling, threw 
a softened light upon the foreground of 
this picture, leaving the more distant 

ortion of the vast and antique chamber 
in gloom and indistinctness. As Va- 
nina, after bending down to answer 
a question of Don Smeraldo, raised 
her head, her eyes became fixed upon 
the curtains that masked the door of 
the chamber, and a sudden paleness 
spread itself over her face. Without 
stirring or changing the direction of 
her eyes, she said in the faintest whis- 
per, at the same time letting go the 
hands of her lover,— 

“ Smeraldo, draw your poignard.” 

“ Ah,” murmured he, placing his 
hand on the hilt of his poignard, but 
without turning his head, “ we are not 
alone then?” 

“No. But you will defend your- 
self.” And as she spoke she rose up, 
and at the same instant the curtains, 
which had been a little drawn aside, 
closed again. 

“ The Marquis de Donis,” said Va- 
nina, in atone of sombre resolution, 
“is there—he has seen us. If he at- 
tacks you, defend your life; but if it 
is me only whom he wishes to destroy, 
hinder him not, he has a right to doso.” 

“ The Marquisde Donis!” exclaimed 
Don Smeraldo, with more of anger 
and surprise than alarm in the tone of 
his voice. 

“ Yes, he is there. I have just seen 
him, and saw his eyes glare upon me 
from out the darkness. Oh, Smeraldo, 
he has been for some time watching 
us. Great God, have mercy on us!” 

They listened, but no sound was 
heard save the faint and distant mut- 
terings of the retreating storm, 
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“Tremble not thus—I do not fear 
him,” said Smeraldo, with a-kind of 
ferocious arrogance: ‘and you have 
nothing te dread whilst I am near you.” 

After another moment's silence the 
sound of approaching footsteps were 
heard upon the staircase, and the du- 
enna rushed into the chamber half 
dead with affright. 

“« My lord is returned! my lord is 
here!” she cried. ‘‘ He let himself in 
with a master-key which opens all the 
the doors; he ascended the staircase ; 
I was behind him; he went to that 
door, and after a short time returned 
without seeing me. Gerard, his squire, 
followed him, holding a torch in his 
hand.” 

“ And where is he gone to?” coldly 
demanded Don Smeraido. 

“He is gone into the hall on the 
ground-floor.” 

“ Ah, he has been prudent,” said 
Smeraldo, putting up his poignard. 

“«Fly—save yourself,” impetuously 
exclaimed Vanina. ‘ You may escape 
from the house without risk—go—go.” 

‘“* And when I shall be no longer 
here, what will become of you ?” 

‘* What it may please God to order ; 
my sole hope now is in his mercy.” 

“ My lord loves you,” said the du- 
enna, bursting into tears; “he will 
easily pardon you; but it is upon m 
unfortunate head that will fall all his 
wrath. With a few repentant words 
and vows of submission young and 
beautiful creatures like you, can soon 
win a pardon.” 

“No! no! let us hear nothing of 
repentance or submission,” cried Don 
Smeraldo. ‘ How can you think that 
I should leave you at the mercy of 
this old tyrant ?” 

“‘Smeraldo, I deserve my fate, I 
have betrayed him—I shall not sue for 
pardon—let the marquis satisfy his 
vengeance, and may God pardon me.” 

Smeraldo was well aware that the 
marquis was of a jealous and intracta- 
ble character, but still not capable 
of having recourse to those terrible 
acts of vengeance with which some 
husbands of those times had visited 
the infidelity of their wives; it was, 
therefore, not the danger of Donna 
Vanina that weighed with him, but a 
much more jealous and selfish conside- 
ration. His passion fore Vanina had 
not yet had time. to cool, and his ego- 
ristical nature could not bear the idea 
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of being prematurely deprived of his 
young and lovely victim. He resolved, 
therefore, to persevere in the practice 
hitherto invariably pursued by him, of 
abandoning his mistresses only when 
he was tired of them. 

 Vanina,” said he, “ I shall not quit 
this house but in your company.” 

“Go! go!” exclaimed the unfortu- 
nate lady, wild with terror. 

‘* What, you dare not accompany 
me, after having sworn a thousand 
times that you would willingly sacri- 
fice your honour, rank, and safety to 
be mine! If we now part it is for 
ever. You will never see me more, 
Vanina. To escape from your hus- 
band will be impossible. He will never 
suffer any one but himself to guard 
you. You will be shut up for the rest 
of your days and he will be your jailer.” 

** God will have pity on me,” mur- 
mured the distracted lady. “I shall 
find refuge in death.” 

“Lord Smeraldo,” screamed the 
duenna, haggard with fear, “ fly from 
the house ; see you not the danger in 
which we are. Fly whilst yet the way 
is clear: if my lord should lock the 
garden-gate - 

Smeraldo doggedly threw himself 
into a seat, whilst the two women, 
trembling and sobbing fell upon their 
knees before him, and implored him 
to fly, but his obstinacy was not to be 
shaken. 

“ No,” he cried, “I will not leave 
you at the mercy of your husband. 
And you, Benigna, my poor old friend, 
how can you wish to remain. The 
marquis will kill you, or at least send 
you to pass the remainder of your life 
in the convent of the Bon Pasteni with 
the most abandoned and shameless 
women.” 

The duenna on hearing this besought 
her mistress to fly from the vengeance 
of her husband, and Smeraldo having 
renewed his entreaties to the same 
effect, Donna Vanina, vanquished by 
this hypocritical anxiety for her safety, 
and bewildered by the terror of the 
situation, at length exclaimed— 

“ Well, let us go, and may God 
pardon me.” 

Don Smeraldo was about hurrying 
her away, when she said with a gene- 
rous self-abnegation,—“ Walk behind 
me, I shall be the first to encounter 
his fury.” 

They descended the staircase, which 
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was still wrapped in darkness, without 
thaking or hearing any noise, and found 
the gardeti-gate still unclosed. 

“ Whither are you taking me?” 
Vanina asked in a faltering voice. 

I] know no more than yourself,” 
coolly replied Sineraldo. 

On finding themselves in the street 
they saw at the creat gate of the man- 
sion the two saddle horses, which had 
born the marquis and his aged servi- 
tor. 

“ To saddle!” cried Don Smeraldo, 
delighted with such a fortunate chance, 
and the prospect of such a gallant ad- 
venture: and added, “like, as in the 
good old time of Pierre de Provence 
and the fair Maguelone, we shall go 
cateering it gaily, through high-ways 
and by-ways, over hills and through 
valleys.” 

“ Holy Virgin!” cried the duenna, 
“what is to become of me? whither 
shall I go" 

“ Wherever yott wish,” answered 
Stheraldo, as he assisted Vanina to seat 
herself behind him on one of the horses. 


fdan. 


“ If you wish to follow us mount the 
other horse:” 

So saying, he sct off at a brisk trot, 
whilst the dnenna, suffocating with 
rage and terror, cried after him, 

“ May the devil, who stood sponsor 
for you, take your soul! Go—but my 
lord. will, one time or other, come 
across you, you infamous ravisher !" 

Whilst this scene was passing, the 
Margqiiis de Donis, who was standing 
behind the door of the hall, on the 
ground floor, said to his old servitor, 

“ Gerard, I believe that man has 
come down and gone out—let there 
be no scandal—shut the doors. By the 
keys of Saint Peter! they shall never 
again be opened. Let us now go up 
stairs.” 

But as he emerged from behind the 
door he came face to face with the 
duenna, who had just ertered from 
the garden, and who threw herself at 
his feet. Rage had got the better of 


her fear, and she re-entered the house 
to disclose to the marquis all that had 
happened, 


CHAPTER Il. 


Dow SmeErAtpo was one of those men 
who never look beyond the event of 
the moment, and the immediate grati- 
fication of their passions. He was 

ssessed of that audacity which some- 
imes springs from profound egotism. 
No consideration checked him, no ob- 
stacle embarrassed him; he pushed 
forward to the object he had in view, 
determitied to crush, or attempt to 
crush, whatever Jay in his path, per- 
fectly heedless of the results of his 
folly, either to himself or to others. It 
was actuated by such feelings, that he 
earried off the Marchioness de Donis, 
without knowing or caring what was 
to become of her the next day. His 
first thought was to take her to the 
eastle of Count Passandi, a young 
noble of sufficiently bad reputation, 
who resided on his estate, a few leagues 
from Avignon. But when they had 
travelled thither about half way, Donna 
Vanina became so indisposed, that 
they were, of necessity, obliged to halt, 
The sky, which for a short time had 
cleared, became again overcast, and 
the rain re-commenced falling heavily. 
The darkness had increased so much, 


that they could scarcely see three paces 


before them; and Don Smeraldo not 
knowing what to do, vented his ragé 
in all the blasphemous expressions that 
the French and Italian languages could 
supply him with. Fortunately they 
came to a little house by the road-side, 
over the door of which was suspended 
a branch of pine—a sign that travellers 
were entertained there—and after some 
delay and repeated knockings, thé 
door of this obscure cabaret was opened 
to them. 

“Jesus Maria!” said the hostess to 
herself, on perceiving by the dress of 
travellers, that they were persons of 
rank, “what a day of benediction for 
me and mine—still more guests :” and 
then adding in a louder voice, “ ny 
house is full, but nevertheless; my 
lord, I shall give you up my own bed ; 
and this handsome young lady will 
have no reason to complain of bein 
badly accommodated. What shall 
get ready for your graces? a cup of 
quince-water, or a glass of sage wine ? 
both excellent after being drenched by 
the rain, as they dry up all the humi- 
dities of the body.” 

Whilst speaking, she failed not to 
exaniine, with a prying eye, the Lady 
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Vanina, whose dress hore evident 
marks of a precipitate flight. She had 
neither cloak nor hood, nor other 
head-covering ; and her long fair hair, 
uncurled aod dabbled in rain, fell in 
confusion upon her shoulders ; she was 
deadly pale, exhausted with fatigue, 
and scarcely able to move, though sup- 
ported by the arm of Smeraldo, 

‘«* My good -woman,” she replied, in 
a scarcely audible voice, “ I have need 
of nothing, except a few moments’ re- 
pose in some chamber where I may be 
alone—lead me to it.” 

The hostess conducted her by a nar- 
row ladder-like staircase to a wretched 
little room, in which the sole furni- 
ture was a flock-bed and a crazy stool ; 
and through the open-barred window 
of which the rain came driving in. 
The ill-fated lady sat down without 
taking any notice, but all these signs 
of squalid poverty disgusted Don Sine- 
raldo, and he remained standing before 
Vanina, with a frigid and discontented 
look. She burst into tears, but he 
said not a word to console her. 

‘Pardon me, pardon me,” she cried, 
“ Smeraldo,” as she wiped the tears 
from her cheeks; “ I know that I ought 
not to weep now, for we shall never 
again quit each other, but remain 
united for the rest of our lives. What 
to me then is the rest of the world ? 
L regret nothing that I have left behind 
me. You will take me far from this, 
where I shall never hear any thing of 
my country or my family. Hencefor- 
ward, I am dead to all the world but 
you. Whither will you take me, 
Smeraldo :” 

«* Wherever you wish,” he replied in 
a passionless tone. 

** Well then, we_ shall go and hide 
ourselves in the remotest corner of 
Italy, in that castle which you de- 
scribed to me so often.” 

“ Oh, that is little better than an 
eagle’s nest perched on the lofty sum- 
mit of a rock,” 

«« No matter—being together we can 
be happy anywhere.” 

She continued for some time longer 
to speak to him with passionate inter- 
est of their future plans, to which he 
listened with an inattentive ear, appa- 
rently preoccupied, as he was, with 
watching the varied and beautiful ex- 
pression of her features. * 

“ You are beautiful, and I adore 
you,” he at length abruptly said, “ and 
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I cai talk to you, of think of nothing 
else at present.” 

The next morning Vanina was still 
sunk in a deep slumber, when Sme- 
raldo left the chamber, the squalor 
and nudity of which filled him with 
horror, and descended into the little 
garden, enclosed by a hedge of white- 
thorns, which lay behind the house. 
The sun had just risen, and its warm 
rays were already kissing from the 
shining leaves the drops left by the 
storm of the preceding night; whilst 
the breeze that accompanies the break 
of day shook from the awakening 
flowers their moisture and fragrance. 
All was yet silent and _ sleep-like, 
neither the lowing of the cattle, nor 
the song of the reapers having yet given 
animation to the reposing landscape. 
Yet Don Smeraldo had not been the 
only early riser; for on entering the 
garden he saw a young maiden seated 
on the stone bench that ran alongside 
the wall of the house. At sight of her 
Smeraldo was struck with a feeling of 
admiration and desire, stronger than 
any he had before experienced, She 
was tall for her age, and her slender and 
delicate form betokened extreme youth, 
though the beauty of her face was 
already perfect. Her pure and regular 
features wore that lofty and calm ex- 
pression to be found in some of the 
most finished representations of the 
Virgin. Her pair, which rivalled in 
gloss and hue the night-raven’s wing, 
was wreathed round, with graceful sim- 
plicity, a head of the most exquisite 
shape; and from under her finely 
drawn and lightly-arched brows beamed 
a pair of humid eyes, whose lambent 
fire, half shaded by their long and silk- 
en lashes, gave to her look an almost 
angelic serenity; whilst around the 
whole of this divine countenance there 
shone as if an halo of innocence and 
purity. 

Smeraldo approached with so noise- 
less a footfall that the maiden, who 
was selecting a bouquet from soine 
wild flowers that were spread upon 
her lap, perceived him not. Her sim- 
ple but neatly fitting robe of black 
serge, her snow-white neckkerchief, 
modestly confined all the throat, de- 
noted her‘not to be a girl of high rank, 
and yet her white and delicately-formed 
little hands proved that she was not 
of those who live by their labour. A 
light travelling cléak and a hood of 
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some ordinary stuff together with a 
slender walking staff, lay beside her on 
the bench. 

“ Beautiful pilgrim, whence come 
you, all so lone and so lovely?” said 
Don Smeraldo, as he placed himself 
before her. 

The maiden starting up with alarm, 
replied in atrembling voice, “ Seigneur, 
Iam not alone, nor am I returning 
from any pilgrimage.” 

“True enough. I see’ you have 
neither the scallop hat nor the sandal 
shoon. Are you going much farther, 
my charming child ?” 

“Tam going to Avignon.” 

«« Ah, you are from Avignon? and 
what fortunate chance has led you 
hither ?” 

«I came here from Ile, where I was 
to see one of my relations. I was 
overtaken by the storm last night, and 
obliged to.stop here. I am now goifig 
to continue my journey. The Lord 
have you in his holy keeping, seigneur !” 

She was about moving away, when 
Smeraldo stopped her. 

«“ Onemoment—one single moment,” 
he said, ‘‘I wish to know who you are; 
will you not tell me your name?” 

“IT am called Aleli,” she replied ; 
at the same time reddening with fear 
and confusion. 

“ Aleli! that name is not in the 
Roman calendar. Who gave it to you, 
my bright angel ?” 

“It is the name of a flower, in the 
language of Spain, in which country I 
was born.” 

« What a charming emblem! It is 
quite natural you should have a flower 
for your patron-saint, for your coun- 
tenance is as fresh and blooming as the 
loveliest flowers of the spring.” 

The youthful maiden, who appeared 
in no way affected by this common- 
place compliment, dropped an humble 
courtesy to Don Smeraldo, and was 
again about to move away. 

«“ But you do not deign to answer 
me,” he said, still retaining her. ‘ For 
whom do you take me? Have I the 
look of a hired trooper, or adventurer, 
or of one of those hungry and empty- 
pocketed cadets of good family, who 
are eternally on the road, going from 
one house to another of their richer 
relations, all whose worldly posses- 
sions consist in the cloak they wear, 
and the sword that hangs at their side, 
and whose sole trade and calling is to 


tell love tales to all the young girls 
they chance to meet. I am, however, 
another guess-sort of personage ; for 
I am one of the principal lords of the 
Comtat Venaisin—I am Don Smeraldo 
de Carretto, nephew of the vice-legate.” 

« Dread lord,” exclaimed the maiden, 
struck with fear and surprise, “ pardon 
me—lI know and feel how much I 
ought to respect you.” 

“ Well, well,” he said, interrupting 
her, “sit you down here by me. Why 
do you tremble? you have nothing to 
fear, my ,lovely child. What objec- 
tion have you to listen to me, or speak 
to me? For my part I should wil- 
lingly pass the remainder of my life in 
so delightful a conversation.” 

With fear and trembling the young 
girl sat down, at some distance from 
Don Smeraldo, who after gloating 
upon her in silence for some time, ex- 
claimed, 

“You are beautiful, divinely beau- 
tiful, and I love you, Aleli; ay, love 
you with all my heart.” 

«Oh, you cannot be in earnest, my 
lord,” she replied. 

“Upon the honour of a noble, I 
swear to you, that what I say is true.” 

“ But you do not know me!” she 
replied, in great astonishment. 

“ Know you !—oh, well do I know 
you, and have been long seeking after 

rou.” * 
she That is impossible!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Impossible! Why should it be 
so? I first saw you in the street, and 
afterwards repeatedly at church.” 

The maiden smiled, and shook her 
head, like one who would intimate,— 
I have now caught you in a most ab- 
surd and impossible story. 

« Yes,” resumed- Giovani, in a still 
more animated tone, “I love you; and 
I shall see you again, and prove it to 
you; for I swear that from this 
moment I shall watch your every 
step!” 

At these words he attempted to 
seize the hands of the maiden, which 
she kept modestly crossed upon her 
bosom, on seeing which she rose up, 
her large gazelle-like eyes filled with 
an indescribable expression of offended 
modesty and disdain. 

Smeraldo saw with delight, in this 
expression, a proof that he was the 
first man that had ever dared to ad- 
dress her in the language of love, and 
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his passion acquired accumulated in- 
tensity from the conviction. 

«My lord,” said the young girl, 
after a moment’s pause, “it is growing 
late: again I beseech God to guard 
you,—I must depart—you see they 
are waiting for me.” And as she 
spoke she pointed to the garden-gate, 
at which stood an old serving-man, 
holding by the bridle a large and well- 
shaped ass, of a pure white colour, 
with a shining black mane; near it 
also stood a comely and robust hand- 
maiden. 

Smeraldo put on a suppliant air,— 
« Reject me not,” he said in a soft and 
impassioned voice ; “ behold me hum- 
bled and submissive to your slightest 
wish: for I would give my life here, 
and my salvation hereafter, to be 
loved by you. 

As he uttered these words, the pale 
countenance of Vanina appeared at 
the bars of the window, over the stone 
bench, and in a voice of agony she 
cried, “ Oh what base treachery, Don 
Smeraldo!” 

He raised up his head, astounded 
for the moment, and the maiden pro- 
fitting of the occasion, fled with the 
rapidity of a bird escaped from its 
cage. Vanina remained, her face 
pressed against the bars, and her eyes 
fixed on Smeraldo. Neither spoke ; 
but there was between these two be- 
ings thus suddenly and violently sepa- 
rated, a communication of intelligence 
more rapid than language could con- 
vey. Vanina, with a single look, saw 
to the bottom of Smeraldo’s heart, and 
with the solemn resolution of a high- 
souled, though fallen noble lady, who 
felt that a mortal wound had been 
ae to her good fame, her honour, 

er pride, and her love, she waved her 
hand, and with a look, in which were 
blended reproach, tenderness, and the 
anguish of an eternal farewell, dis- 
appeared from the window. 

Smeraldo shrugged his shoulders, 
hesitated for an instant, and then 
walked to the stable and had his horse 
saddled. A few minutes afterwards 
he was cantering along the road to 
Avignon. 

e was a out of sight when 
the Marquis de Donis arrived at the 
little inn, followed by his old servitor 
and the duenna. The old noble had 
girded on the good sword he had worn 
in the principal wars of Italy; _ his 
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long and thick grey moustachios, his 
lofty and erect stature gave him, at 
one and the same time, a determined 
and venerable appearance. His vigo- 
rous old age seemed still capable of 
striving, and not disadvantageously, 
with the effeminate and enfeebled 
youth of Smeraldo de Carretto. Since 
the middle of the preceding night he 
had been in pursuit of the ravisher of 
his wife, and a fortunate chance had 
led him into the right path.” 

** Gossip,” said the duenna, address- 
ing the hostess, “ you probably might 
tell us if you saw a young map, on 
horseback, dressed in a green embroi- 
dered vest, with a lady behind him, 
pass this way ?” 

The hostess, advancing from the 
door-way, replied in a confidential 
tone, “ The young man stopped the 
night here, but has just rode away, 
after paying his bill,—a proof that he 
does not intend to return. The lady 
is above stairs.” 

“Holy Virgin, protect us!” cried 
the duenna. “Can he have alread 
deserted her! why it was not wit 
while carrying her away, if such were 
his intention.” 

The Marquis de Donis dismounted, 
and telling his old servitor and the 
duenna to wait for him, he went up 
alone to the chamber where his wite 
was. Vanina was on her knees, her 
forehead resting on the stool, her 
arms hanging listlessly by her side, 
and her dishevelled hair falling in dis- 
order upon the floor. She looked the 
very picture of despair and terror, or 
like a condemned person, awaiting the 
blow of the executioner’s axe. The 
unfortunate lady had fallen, from 
weakness, when she saw Don Sme- 
raldo depart. She wept not, but her 
lips quivered, without giving utter- 
ance to any articulate sound; she was 
evidently praying in her heart to God, 
the only hope and refuge she had in 
this, her dire distress. The marquis 
looked at her for a moment, with a 
fixed eye, and then said, “ Vanina !” 

At the sound of his voice, a smo- 
thered and agonizing cry burst from 
her lips, and she fell on her face, re- 
maining with scarcely sense or motion 
at the feet of her husband. 

The Marquis de Donis sincerely 
loved his wife, and, by character, was 
capable of great tenderness and gene- 
rosity. The state in which he saw 
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the youthful partner of his choice, 
filled him with Grief and pity: and 
chased away any ingering feeling of 
wrath from his heart. 

“ Vanina,” he said mildly, “ come, 
arise!” 

She obeyed, and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence, during which the mar- 
quis seemed to be deliberating upon 
what he was to do, His wretched 
wife awaited her sentence with all the 
sad yet fearful calmness of a soul 
plunged in the deepest abyss of de- 
spair. 

“ Vanina,” said the marquis, “ you 
have grievously offended me, and I 
have a right to do justice on you; 
but I am probably already sufficiently 
avenged, Your base and heartless 
lover has abandoned you. I ought to 
have killed him last night; and I 
should have done so, did I not fear 
the dishonour it would have entailed 
upon you in the public estimation, and 
had I not too generots a disposition 
to slay my enemy whilst under my 
roof, and without defence ; I there- 
fore suffered him to depart. But to- 
day I sought him, to provoke him to 
a mortal combat, in which either one 
or the other must have fallen. I have 
succeeded, however, in finding only 
you.” 

* My lord, my fate is in your 
hands,” she replied, in a dying voice, 
“ pronounce it, and I shall submit to 
my punishment without a murmur 

inst its justice.” 

he marquis was completely soothed 
by this submission. 

“1 leave you the mistress of your 
destiny,” he said; “whither do you 
wish to go?” 

“Toa convent, my lord, and into 
one of the poorest and most rigid 
order; for no privations, watchings, 
and macerations can appear to me too 

to redeem my heavy sins. The 
remainder of my life shall be con- 
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sumed in penitence, and mayhap, on 
my deathbed I may not in vain. sue for 
your pardon, and entertain some hope 
of mercy from my God.” 

“I already pardon you, Vanina,” 
the marquis replied ; * you will return 
with me to our common home.” 

‘* My lord,” she cried, bursting into 
tears, ‘may you be for ever blessed 
for such unequalled mercy and good- 
ness ; but, dishonoured as I am, how 
shall I again appear in the world? 
No! no! I must seek to hide me in 
some solitary spot, where I may be 
entirely forgotten by the world.” 

“ The world shall remain ignorant 
of all this,” the marquis replied. 
“ We shall return together to Avig- 
non; I shall give out that it was by 
my orders you came forward to 
meet me; and if some should doubt 
this assertion, at least none will dare 
to tell you so. It may be that the 
dishonourable vanity of that craven 
cavalier may spread evil reports, but 
the world will pay but little attention 
to them on seeing that I disbelieve 
them. Besides, we shall live in such 
a manner as to convince the world of 
our good understanding and domestic 
affection. My intention is, that 
henceforward you shall wear the most 
precious jewels, and most costly 
clothes: I shall give a succession of 
fetes, of which you shall be the 
brightest ornament. Come, Vanina, 
come |” 

Vanina, in a transport of gratitude, 
threw herself at his feet and kissed 
his hands. From this he might have 
been led to believe that the generosity 
of his conduct had consoled her, and 
restored her self-content; but he was 
mistaken, for Vanina returned into 
society with a heart irrecoverably 
wounded, and dead to all hope of 
happiness. Her most fervent and 
secret wish was, to lead a life of peni- 
tence in the solitude of a cloister. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Asovur a fortnight after the events 
above described, Smeraldo was pre- 
sent one night at the coucher of his 
uncle, the vice-legate, which took 
place in a vast chamber, fitted up like 
a.chapel, and which was lighted up by 
gerandoles, bearing numerous wax 


tapers, the glare of which was softened - 
9 


by an intervening medium of golden- 
coloured gauze. The almoner, on his 
knees, near the bed-side, recited, in a 
subdued and monotonous voice, the 
re Neng g prayers, indispensable 
to said or joined in byt = be- 
longing to any religious orders of the 
Romay Catholic church, but to which : 
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the’ vice-legaté appéared to pay a some- 
what careless attention. Smeraldo, 
standing before a Venetian mirror, 
not larger than the hand, but set in a 
frame of the most exquisite marque- 
try, was occupied in completing the 
arrangement of his dress, and fixing 
in his right ear a pendant formed of a 
single emerald of inestimable value. 

“‘ Smeraldo,” said the vice-legate, 
after glancing at the splendid dress of 
his nephew, “ where are you going to 
pass the evening ?” 

“ To a place where I should be ex- 
cessively annoyed not to appear to ad- 
vantage.” 

“Ts the company to be numerous ?” 

** Not a soul, I hope, except the 
person I expect to see.” 

After a pause the vice-legate said, 
in half-serious half-jesting tone :— 
* Smeraldo, beware or one of those 
-_ or rather nights, some mischief 


will res to you. You are not 
going alone ?” 
** Most assuredly alone, uncle.” 


“ Some grand intrigue,” murmured 
old Carretto. ‘ When one is young, 
handsome, and a favourite of the la- 
dies, this happens every day; but 
when one is old,”"—he finished the 
phrase with a sigh, and then turning 
to his nephew, said, “ Come here, 
Smeraldo, f want to speak to you.” 

Smeraldo took a seat by his uncle’s 
bed-side, the valet retired to a distant 
part of the chamber, but the almoner 
still continued the recital of the usual 
prayers. 

“ Smeraldo,” said the vice-legate, 
in a low voice, “ these nocturnal visits 
of yours begin to alarm me not a 
little. Into what part of the city are 
you going? is it to the palace of the 
Marquis de Donis ?” 

“ Ah the fair-haired Vanina! Of 
her I have seen nothing for the last 
fifteen days. The present object of 
my vows is a fair one, with eyes black 
as the darkest night, and long, undu- 
lating locks, near which ebony must 

pear pale.” 

** And has this paragon no name ?” 

“The fact is,” replied Smeraldo, 
“that I myself am, as yet, ignorant of 
it.” 
“ But if I should guess jf 2” 

The nephew shook his head and 
smiled. 

* Let us see: is the lady noble ?” 
. “Noblel” exclaimed Smeraldo. 
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‘* Be assured that there is no family’ 
in France or Italy that can boast a 
descent from a more ancient race.” 

“Ob, she is one of those nobles 
who date their parchment titles from 
the deluge ; but there are so many of 
them that I am puzzled how to choose. 
Does this high and mighty dame inha- 
bit a palace ?” 

** T have not yet seen her residence,” 
replied Smeraldo, laughing ; “ but to 
secure admission to it, I have been 
obliged to gain over the warden that 
keeps watch at her gate.” 

“A warden! She must, then, be a 
princess of the blood, or at least the 
wife of one of those sovereign seig- 
neurs who have a right to coin money 
within their domains. There are, 
however, but few of those in France 
since the time of Louis the Eleventh, 
of blessed memory. You have lost 
your wits, nephew. But be prudent, 
and keep a good look-out on your 
going and coming. Have you all that 
is requisite ?” 

Smeraldo pointed to a poignard, 
stuck in his belt, and struck his hand 
on a well-filled purse, concealed in the 
folds of his dress. 

** All right,” continued the vice- 
legate, at the same time tapping his 
nephew on the shoulder; “go, and 
God watch over you, my child.” 

Then, following him with a satisfied 
look, as he quitted the chamber he 
said to himself, “* He is my true blood 
—my own child--the living image of 
what I wasin my youth. I have no 
longer any joy but in him: every 
thing else wearies and disgusts me.” 
And taking up a mirror, he glanced 
at the reflection of his yellow, wither- 
ed features, and thinly scattered grey 
hairs, and added with a profound 
sigh: “ To this complexion, then, we 
must come at last—even he, like me, 
will be thus one day or other.” 

The bells of Notre Dame de Donis 
had already chimed midnight, when 
Smeraldo issued from the vice-legate’s 
palace, enveloped in a light cloak, and 
with his jewelled cap drawn down 
over his eyes. The night was dark, 
and at that late hour not a sound rose 
from the reposing city. A faint and 
distant ray of light was, at times, seen 
struggling through the thick and 
darkened air, and which proceeded 
from the high and narrow cells of the 
watchers, or ringers, in the belfries of 
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the churches. The streets were ut- 
terly deserted, and it was a task of no 
little difficulty to tread aright the 
tortuous and gloomy windings of the 
more remote and less known part of 
the city to which, however, Smeraldo 
directed his course, with a rapid and 
unhesitating step. He at length stop- 

at a lofty and cumbrous gate, 
studded with iron knobs, which closed 
the entrance to a dark, narrow, un- 
paved, filthy street, or rather lane. 
On a slight knock being given by 
Smeraldo, a small wicket was noise- 
lessly opened, and shut as cautiously, 
the moment he passed through it. 

“Here 1 am in the Jewry, or He- 
brew kennel, at last,” he exclaimed, 
looking around him, without being 
able to see any thing. ‘* What in- 
fernal darkness! Why it would be 
impossible to distinguish here one’s 
mistress from an old, shaven monk, or 
foul-bearded Israclite. © You must 
lead me, like a blind man, Lawrence.” 

“Fair seigneur,” said the warden, 
“here I am. I have executed punc- 
tually your orders. The ladder is set 
right under the little window. But, 
in the name of all the saints, seigneur, 
think well of what you are about do- 
ing. For twenty years I have closed, 
every evening, at the tolling of the 
curfew, this gate, and opened it every 
morning at the first bell for the An- 
gelus, | must therefore know right 
well the race of Abraham, and never 
yet, to my knowledge, did a Jewess 
give a rendezvous to a Christian with- 
out some wicked intention.” 

“To the devil with your wise pre- 
cautions!” cried Smeraldo; “if she 
had given me a meeting I should not 
be thus reduced to escalade her cham- 
ber,—she would have opened the door 
tome. Now, show me the house!” 

The warden obeyed. At the fur- 
ther end of the narrow street stood a 
house of mean appearance, in the 
front of which were several small 
windows, placed at irregular distances. 
Under one of the uppermost of these, 
and which was without bars, such not 
being looked upon as necessary, from 
its great height, was set a ladder, 
which Smeraldo began mounting ra- 
pidly, though not without a certain 
uneasy feeling, so novel and strange 
was the situation in which he found 
himself. For the first time in his life 
he was about to commit an act of 
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brutal and unmanly violence. Hi- 
therto the obstacles opposed to him 
had been overcome by other means ; 
and in no vase had an inexorable re- 
sistance forced him to play so vile and 
degraded a part. It was not that he 
had aay scruples of delicacy; the 
honour of a woman, and particularly 
of a Jewess, was for him of the slight- 
est, or rather, no consideration ; but 
he felt vexed and deeply humiliated at 
having failed in his attempts at seduc- 
tion, and in being obliged to act the 
part of a buccaneer, or a bandit, to 
accomplish his object. 

Smeraldo entered unhesitatingly 
through the little window, and alight- 
ed upon a winding staircase, which he 
descended with the stealthy pace of a 
wolf. He had well calculated the 
chances of his undertaking; and as 
he knew that at that hour of the night 
all the members of that Jewish family 
were assembled in the garden, to cele- 
brate the feast of the ‘Tabernacles, he 
fearlessly proceeded to examine the 
house. After having groped his way 
through several apartments, he en- 
tered a chamber, the door-way of 
which was masked by a heavy silk 
curtain. A faint and uncertain light, 


that made its way through the ten- 
drils of the creeping plants that grew 
about the window, served to render 


objects partially visible. The floor, 
which was covered with a soft and 
silk-like matting, received noiselessly 
the footsteps of Don Smeraldo. A 
delicate perfume of sandal-wood float- 
ed on the air, and mingled with the 
breath of flowers from the plants and 
odoriferous shrubs that partly filled the 
baleony, over which hung, according 
to the fashion of Spain, a parti-co- 
loured blind, or slanting curtain: on 
the seats lay various articles of female 
dress, and in one corner glistened a 
small and fancifully-framed mirror. 
The sound of voices, united in a 
solemn chaunt, which rose from below, 
and the reddish light of torches, 
which flickered through the jessamine 
branches that grew about the balcony, 
attracted him to step out on it, and, 
on looking down from it, every other 
feeling was for a moment forgotten in 
surprise and admiration. Along the 
inner walls of this house, whose front 
towards the street exhibited a squalid, 
discoloured, and dilapidated ‘aspect, 
ran a tastefully laid-out garden, stint. 
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ed with pomegranate-trees, and others 
indigenous to the Holy Land. 

In the middle of a marble terrace 
sparkled a fountain, surrounded by a 
parterre of rare and exotic plants and 
flowers: in a word, it strongly re- 
minded Smeraldo of the entrance to 
one of those Arabian palaces, some 
magnificent ruins of which still adorn 
the southern provinces of Spain. For 
the celebration of the feast of the 
Tabernacles a bower of living 
branches had been constructed upon 
the terrace, and under this verdant 
canopy was placed a table, covered 
with a snow-white cloth, and bearing 
numerous vases, cups, and other ves- 
sels of the purest and most curiously- 
eut erystal, and of the most richly- 
sculptured silver and gold, from which 
the light of the torches was reflected 
back in dazzling brilliancy. Never 
had Don Smeraldo seen, even in the 
vice-legate’s palace, a more rare or 
precious display of the goldsmith’s 
art. 

Near the table stood the Jew, Ben- 
Jacob, reading aloud in Hebrew the 
prayers peculiar to this solemnity. In 
his right hand he held a palm-branch, 
the symbol of the east, the native 
country of his people, and the cradle 
of his religion, His daughter, and a 
young man wearing the dress of the 
Jews of Armenia, stood beside him. 
At the other end of the table stood, 
in a reverential attitude, an old grey- 
headed serving-man,, and the female 
servants of the family. Don Smeraldo 
was not a little surprised at seeing 
the young girl, whom he had met in 
the streets of Avignon poorly clad, 
and wearing the yellow cap, the dis- 
tinctive article of dress the Jews were 
obliged to wear, now covered with 
jewels and precious stones, that might 
have excited the envy of a princcss. 
The lofty stature and eastern charac- 
ter of Aleli’s beauty, was seen to the 
greatest advantage in these festal 
robes, which, bordered with deep gold- 
fringe, fell in ample foids to her feet, 
of perfect symmetry, but half con- 
eealed in little embroidered oriental 
slippers. 

Smeraldo sat down in the balcony, 
and, concealing his face from view be- 
hind a branch of jessamine, became 
all eyes and ears for what was passing 
beneath him. The Jewish family par- 
took of the holy repast in silence ; 
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and standing up after which, the ser- 
vants hastened to lay on the marble 
pavement of the terrace some silken 
cushions, upon which Ben-Jacob seated 
himself between his daughter and the 
young Armenian Jew. The waters of 
the fountain rippled by in gentle mur- 
murs, the torches placed behind the 
neighbouring shrubs, shed a subdued 
and mellow light around, whilst the 
delicious breath of the lemon trees in 
flower, filled the air with almost over- 
powering fragrance. The whole scene 
looked like a realization of one of the 
most enchanting descriptions in The 
Arabian Nights. Ben-Jacob himself 
was moved by its beauty; for after 
casting a regretful look around him, 
he said with a sigh—“ This is the last 
time we shall celebrate the Feast of 
the Tabernacles in this quiet and 
lovely spot. We must, alas! strike 
our tents once more, and seek for a 
refuge in other lands. Ah, cursed be 
the day in which that sacrilegious 
Nazarene set his unholy eyes upon my 
child!” 

Aleli, interrupting him, said, “ but, 
father, we may return to Spain; I 
have often heard you regret your 
residence in Grenada, where I was 
born.” 

“ May the God of Abraham pro- 
tect us, my beloved child. There also 
every thing is changed for the worse. 
Under the mild and enlightened domi- 
nion of the Moorish kings we lived 
free and respected in the beautiful 
city of Grenada; but the Catholic 
monarchs have since planted the cross 
upon its white and lofty towers; and 
that emblem has become the signal of 
persecution to our ill-fated race. We 
taust wander farther for a refuge. 
“* Simon,” he added, turning to the 
young Hebrew, “ when I made you 
come from such a distance to give 
you my daughter, I felt assured that 
we inight pass the remainder of our 
lives in peace here. But God ordains 
that we again gird up our loins, re- 
sume our wayfaring staff, and return 
with thee to thy land—his will then be 
done !” 

«* Father,” the young man replied, 
“Israel has no country, why then 
should you regret going hence ?” 

The old Jew shook his head—“ My 
son,” he said, “ this is a good country 
for the people of our nation ; and I 
have gathered together here more 
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- riches than the Queen of Sheba brought 

‘to Solomon. The people are not ill- 
inclined towards us, and have been 
long accustomed to the sight of our 
yellow caps, With a little prudent 
circumspection, it is easy to avoid mis- 
chief at their hands. Then the nobles 
have always need of us; though they 
have broad lands, they cannot sell 
them ; and if they want money, they 
must melt down their plate, after 
having pledged it to us ; and all these 
little attains are sure to pass through 
our hands. Some ruin themselves in 
making a splendid figure in the wars ; 
for which purpose we procure them 
armour from Italy, and Arabian 
chargers from Spain. Others cannot 
live without the richest perfumes, and 
the most costly stuffs, which we get 
them from the far east. By this 
means I have seen the revenues of 
many an extensive barony pass into 
my coffers. As we are upon this sub- 
ject, I shall give thee one piece of ad- 
vice for thy guidance: If you wish to 
do sure business, never lend to one 
who is all-powerful, no matter what 
advantage he may offer. Though the 
vice-legate should offer to pledge me 
his palace for a miserable sum of a 
hundred florins, I should answer that 
I had no money.” 

Old Judas, said Smeraldo to him- 
self, to-morrow I shall ask a thousand 
from thee, and thou shalt find them 
without delay ! 

Ben-Jacob went on further to ex- 
plain his commercial and_ financial 
theories for the benefit of his future 
son-in-law, with all the wily sagacity 

iar to the people of his nation. 

e was one of the true sons of Israel, 
such as persecution had made them, 
rapacious, vindictive, mistrustful, and 
humble, even to servility, in their in- 
tercourse with Christians ; but yet 
this long habit of submission had not 
quelled every energy of his mind ; his 
attachment to the faith and cere- 
monies of his religion was sufficiently 
ardent and deep to reconcile him even 
to martyrdom ; and, though a pas- 
sionate adorer of wealth, he hesitated 
not to sacrifice a part of his present 
riches and future prospects in order 
to save the honour of his child, and 
by removing to some distant land, 
secure her for ever from the pursuit 
of Don Smeraldo. 

* -For a long time back the lovely 
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Aleli had been betrothed to Simon, of 
the tribe of Levi, and the young man 
had quitted Armenia, where his fa- 
mily carried on an extensive com- 
merce, to come and join his future 
spouse. He had arrived only two 
days previously in Avignon, and he 
heard with delight the prospect of re- 
turning to his native country in com- 
pany with his beautiful bride. Whilst 
apparently listening to the wise saws 
and instructive instances of the old 
Jew, his looks and attention were 
solely fixed upon Aleli, who pensive, 
her head leaning on her hand, allowed 
her lustrous eyes to follow uncon- 
sciously the flight of the night moths, 
whose large and tiger-spotted wings 
fluttered about the flame of the 
torches. She was still a proud and 
timid child, who understood not the 
passion she inspired, and whose heart 
as yet palpitated not at the look or 
accents of love. 

Smeraldo beheld this scene with 
mingled feelings of rage and jealousy. 
The night was wearing fast away, and 
he feared the opportunity he sought 
might never oceur; no other inqui- 
etude was produced in him by his 
strange and dangerous situation. 

At length the family retired; the 
torches were suddenly extinguished, 
and one after another the heavy doors 
of the house were closed and barred. 
Smeraldo, though possessed of a sang- 
froid and audacity more than ordinary, 
could not restrain the beating of his 
heart on hearing footsteps approach 
the chamber. Placing himself in a 
corner of the balcony, where he could 
not be seen from the chamber, he re- 
mained motionless as a statue, holding 
his breath, and with his hand upon 
the hilt of his poignard. Aleli en- 
tered the room ; he heard her tell her 
handmaidens to light the lamp, and 
leave her alone. After their depar- 
ture she, without divesting herself of 
any part of her dress, sat down upon 
the low sofa, or divan, which, after 
the eastern fashion, ran along one side 
of the apartment, and, with her arms 
crossed, and her head inclined upon 
her bosom, she seemed absorbed in 
meditation or prayer. 

** By all the demons of this world 
and the next,” muttered Don Sme- 
raldo to himself, “ what can she be 
about now? It is probably some silly 
ceremony of her infernal religion that 
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obliges her to Watch and pray all this 
night.” 

He remained stationary a little 
while longer. A profound silence 
reigned throughout the house,—sleep 
seemed to have fallen upon all the in- 
mates but Smeraldo and his intended 
victim, and even she appeared calm, 
motionless, and her eyes half shut, 
which after a little time closed, as if 
with drowsiness. 

Smeraldo then glided noiselessly 
towards her, his drawn poignard glis- 
tening in his hand, and his cap drawn 
half down over his face, looking at the 
moment more like a sordid midnight 
robber, than a lover that had stolen 
into his mistress’s apartment. Before 
he could lay his hand upon her, the 
maiden opened her eyes, and instine- 
tively started back from him, at the 
same time uttering a stifled cry of 
terror. 

“ Aleli,” he said resolutely, but in a 
suppressed voice, “It is I—fear no- 
thing; but above all be silent--at 
your peril ery not out again !” 

She neither spoke nor cried, but 
with joined ral, and a look of the 
deepest terror, she implored the pity 
of Smeraldo. He smiled, and sat 
down by her side. 

** My gentle dove,” he said, in a 
soothing tone, “why do you tremble 
thus? What can you fear from me, 
a devoted slave at your feet?” You 
now may judge if I love you—I, Don 
Smeraldo de Carretto, who have sto- 
len in here, like a thief in the night, 
with the hope of speaking to you for 
a few brief moments. Behold me in 
your apartment !” 

“In the apartment of a Jewess!” 
she exclaimed, interrupting him, 

True ; I know it is a mortal sin ; 
but I have some influence at Rome, 
and I shall obtain absolution from the 
Holy Father. Besides, in you I see 
my religion, my God, my every 
hope!” 

The maiden shuddered on hearing 
these blasphemous expressions, and 
she looked upon Smeraldo with inde- 
scribable horror, though she did not 
entirely comprehend the infamous 
motive of his presence, or the danger 
in which she stood. 

“My gentle angel,” he cried, “I 
have been driven to this extremity by 
se eruel refusals. Why have you 

n so rigorous towards me? Did 
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from my designs by - obstaclo‘ you 
could oppose tome? No! no! You 
must love me, and be mine. Come, 
look up—speak—ask—say what must 
I do to please you, silly, but loveliest 
of your sex ?” 

“* To please me you must, my lord,” 
she resolutely said, “quit this on the 
instant.” 

“‘ No, by heaven and earth!” cried 
Smeraldo, in a sombre but deter- 
mined tone; “you shall have other 
proofs of my love beside that. 1 shall 
not depart hence till day-break. TI 
fear nothing, you may well believe: 
for who dare to force me from this? 
If one of your family dared to raise a 
hand against me—me, Don Smeraldo 
de Carretto—to-morrow’s sun should 
not go down without seeing him 
hanged between two dogs, his body 
thrown into the common sink, his 
house razed to the ground, and the 
ploughshare passed over its site, But 
we are alone, and no one will inter- 
rupt us. You will grant me your 
love, beautiful Aleli.” 

“ To love you, my lord! And what 
happiness or advantage could result to 
me therefrom?” she asked, with the 
noble ingenuousness of a chaste and 
youthful maiden, and the instinct of 
mistrust so peculiar to the people of 
her nation, 

“ All the happiness that you can 
desire in this world—your most 
boundless wishes shall be gratified. 
You shall have the most costly robes, 
the most magnificent jewels, a splen- 
did mansion, far away from the 
gloomy Jewry, numerous servants, 
girls of good family, to wait upon 
you gay pages to obey your slightest 

ehest ; you shall be the envy of all 

the fairest, and noblest, and richest of 
Avignon, for you will be the sole and 
adored mistress of Don Smeraldo de 
Carretto.” . 

At this word the youthful Jewess 
started up: a burning impulse of 
shame oak indignation sent the blood 
rushing to her pale cheeks; the an- 
cient pride and wild energy of her 
race were roused within her: the sig- 
nal examples given by the people of 
God started up before her mind's eyes 
and the heroic acts of Judith, and 
other strong women of the remote 
Jewish times flashed upon her me- 
mory, and, with an almost unearthly 
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fire gleaming from her eyes, she di- 
rected her looks and thoughts towards 
heaven, as if imploring some divine 
inspiration. 

* Ts not what I have told you,” re- 
sumed Don Smeraldo, “a fate to be 
envied by the proudest of your sex?” 
at the same time throwing his arms 
rudely about the neck of the maiden. 
Aleli slipped from his embrace upon 
her knees, and her hand, on reaching 
the floor, encountered the poignard, 
which Smeraldo had a short time 
before let fall. The circumstance 
struck her as the sign and interpo- 
sition she had been imploring from 
heaven ; she grasped the weapon, and, 
without uttering a word, plunged it 
into the breast of her ravisher : a smo- 
thered cry escaped his lips, and he fell 
backwards; his limbs shook for a mo- 
ment with a convulsive movement, 
then stiffened, and became motionless, 
his eyes remaining open, and his head 
thrown back: the steel had entered 
his felon heart—he was a corse. 

The maiden looked at him for an 
instant, with a stupified mind and a 
bewildered eye, and then fled from the 
chamber, crying out for help. Ben- 
Jacob and the other inmates of the 
house hurried towards the alarming 
sounds, and found her near the thresh- 
old of the chamber, pale as a visi- 
tant from the other world, and her 
hands dripping with blood. The old 
Jew rushed towards his daughter with 
a shout of anguish and terror. 

“ Who has wounded you?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Father,” she answered, “I am 
unhurt ; but Don Smeraldo de Car- 
retto—the nephew of the vice-legate— 
is there,” pointing to her chamber: 
* he is probably dead ; andif so, it is I 
who slew him.” 

She then related what had taken 

lace. 

« My child,” cried Ben-Jacob, fold- 
ing his daughter in his arms, “it is the 
God of Israel who gave strength to 
thy feeble arm! It was his hand that 
struck the impious, the blaspheming 
Nazarene; may his name be for ever 
blessed! Thou hast not belied the 
blood from which thou sprungest— 
thou art truly a descendant from the 
g-orious race of the Machabees !” 

But after this first impulse, full of 
energy, courage, and pride, Ben- 
Jacob suddenly relapsed into his ordi- 
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nary caution and prudence; and, 
struck with the imminence of the dan- 
ger; he said, releasing Aleli from his 
arms :— 

« Now, what are we to do?” 

“ Ah, father, we are lost!” cried 
the maiden, bursting into tears; “the 
blood of that bad man will fall upon 
our heads. To escape from his out- 
rages I should have slain myself, not 
him! What will become of us!” 

“We must fly,” exclaimed Simon ; 
fly instantly. We shall find a boat 
upon the Rhone, that will take us 
down to the sea. What matter if you 
should abandon what you are pos- 
sessed of here! I am wealthy enough, 
and your daughter is my bride. Let 
us fly—fly without delay, I implore 
you.” 
we No, my son,” replied Ben-Jacob, 
** that must not be, for a horrible per- 
secution would then fall upon all the 
Israelites within the jurisdiction of the 
vice-legate, and many would perish to 
revenge our escape: some other means 
of safety must be found.” 

They then entered the chamber and 
at the first glance saw that all was 
over— Don Smeraldo was indeed 
dead. 

“The corpse must be removed 
hence,” Ben-Jacob observed, with that 
cool determination that often springs 
from the very extremity of danger ; 
‘it must be carried to a distance from 
the Jewry—we have still two hours of 
night before us.” 

*« And how shall we get the gate 
opened for us ?” 

“ The warden will let us out. He 
is a poor man and I shall give him 
more gold than his broad shoulders 
can carry.” 

* But if Don Smeraldv should, be- 
fore coming here, have told any one of 
his infamous design ?” 

“ They will come here to examine ; 
but what proofs can they discover—no 
trace will remain of what has passed 
this night. Come, minutes now are 
more precious than hours at another 
time. Wrap up the body; Jonas will 
assist you; but quick, and lose no 
time.” 

Simon, and the old serving-man, 
rolled the body of Don Smeraldo in 
his cloak, and bound it round with 
cords like a large package. Aleli and 
the female servants had withdrawn 
into the corridor, and with their faces 
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prostrated on the floor were praying 
to God. 

The old Jew took from his strong 
box, without counting it, a quantity of 
golden coin with which he filled his 
ao leathern pouch or purse, and 
with a naked Damascus blade under 
his arm was the first to quit the house. 
He went to the gate of the Jewry, and 
after a few minutes’ conversation with 
Lawrence the warden, returned to his 
house and said: “ Come along, the 
way is clear.” 

imon and Jonas raised the dead 
body upon their shoulders and de- 
scended into the street, the old Jew 
walking before them. 

“ Father!” cried Aleli, running 
after him, “I shall not remain alone 
here—I must accompany you. Should 
we be discovered, it is better for us 
to die together.” 

They issued from the Jewry in so- 
lemn silence. The night was pitch 
dark, and rendered still more desolate 
by frequent gusts of wind and showers 
of rain. The streets appeared to be 
totally deserted. 

* What direction shall we take?” 
asked Simon. As he spoke the tramp 
of many feet was heard from a neigh- 
bouring square, and the sound of voices 
hoarse from drunkenness vociferated 
the burthen of a joyous drinking song. 

“ There are revellers still abroad,” 
whispered the terrified Ben-Jacob ; 
quicken your pace |” 

They hurried forward but for a 
long while they heard, as if pursuing 
them, the sound of feet and voices. 
With trembling but hasty steps, they 
treaded the narrow {and tortuous 
streets, often not knowing from the 
profound darkness whither they were 

oing, until they arrived in the square 

fore the vice-legate’s palace, by 

which time the sounds that so terrified 
them had died away in the distance. 

“ Here!” said Ben-Jacob, stopping 
near the parapet that bounded the 
moat of the palace. They laid the 
body on the pavement and glided 
away silently and precipitately. 

At the break of day, some devout 
women hastening to be present at the 
first mass, and several workmen pro- 
ceeding to resume their labours, stop- 
ped to gaze upon the motionless figure 
stretched upon the ground, and 
covered with a long cloak, the hood of 
which, being drawn down, completely 
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hid the features. Each spectator think- 
ing it to be a murdered man ventured 
not to touch it, but remained looking 
on with a mixture of curiosity and 
fear, making numberless signs of the 
cross and saying Pater nosters for the 
repose of the soul of the defunct. At 
length some one bethought himself of 
going to inform the guard at the pa- 
lace gate. There were a half score of 
military, true soldiers of the pope, 
snoring all night upon their wooden 
beds. The officer commanding them, 
on being roused up and told of the 
circumstance of the dead body, sul- 
lenly and carelessly replied: “ Ob, 
only a dead man! that is none of my 
business.. Let the provost look to 
ites: 

In the mean while a poor capuchin 
monk, who was on his way to Notre 
Dame de Donis, touched with compas- 
sion, and thinking that the man might 
still have some remains of life in him, 
knelt down along side the body, and 
withdrew the hood of the cloak from 
the face of the dead. At the sight of 
the livid visage then exposed to view, 
a long and loud ery arose, and the 
name of Don Smeraldo resounded even 
under the vaulted corridors of the pa- 
lace. There is in the promptitude 
with which certain events become 
known, something that seems allied 
to the supernatural; in an inconceiv- 
ably short space of time the fatal news 
had reached the bedchamber of the 
vice-legate. As they were bearing the 
lifeless body into the palace, Orlando 
de Carretto appeared on the topmost 
step of the grand staircase but half 
dressed, and his head uncovered, his 
few and scattered grey hairs bristling 
upon his forehead, whilst from his 
flaming eyes there fell large drops of 
tears ; he was a frightful object of de- 
spair and fury. By a motion of the 
hand he ordered the body of his ne- 
phew to be placed before him; and 
kneeling down upon the cold marble 
pavement, he regarded with a fixed 
look those livid features from which 
even the hand of death had failed to 
blot out the traces of beauty, he passed 
his quivering hands over the forehead 
and mouth of the slain, and then ex- 
claimed in a voice broken by sobs— 
* Thou wert but yesterday full of life 
and joy; I bid thee good night with a 
heart joyful in the hope of seeing thee 
again this morning, and it is thus that 
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‘thou art restored to me! Smeraldo, 
my child! my beloved Smeraldo!” 

Then turning to the terrified group 
of his officers and servants he said in 
a hurried accent—“ Does any one of 

u know, whither Don Smeraldo went 

t night?” 

All answered in the negative: the 

sonal servants of the young noble 
fad seen him leave the palace about 
midnight, but they could not afford the 
slightest information as to the person 
who had given him arendezvous. The 
vice-legate then endeavoured to recall 
to mind the last conversation he had 
with his nephew, but from the vague 
and ambiguous answers given by Don 
Smeraldo to his uncle’s questions, he 
could sift no indication as to the place 
whither he was going or the person he 
was to meet. 

Orlando de Caretto ordered the al- 
moner to assist him in raising up the 
body of Don Smeraldo, wishing to see 
if something about his person might 
not lead to some trace of the mur- 
derer. The embroidered pouch, which 
was attached by a silver chain to his 
belt, was found to be still filled with 
golden crowns; the emerald pendant 
still shone at his ear, it was therefore 
evident that he had not fallen by the 
hands of robbers. In the pocket of 
his vest was a little illuminated tablet 
book, the vellum leaves of which were 
filled with Italian verses and French 
prose, amongst them were songs, odes, 
amatory sonnets, &c., but the name of 
her who inspired them was nut to be 
found. The vice-legate threw aside, 
with a gesture of despair, these useless 
testimonies, and continued with a hor- 
rible perseverance his investigations. 
He felt for the wound through which 
Don Smeraldo’s heart had _ been 
reached, and shuddered on finding 
under his hand the hilt of a poignard. 

“ This weapon will point out the 
murderer,” he cried, as he drew forth 
the ensanguined blade, but he instantly 
flung it from him with a moan of dis- 
Ponie 

t was Smeraldo’s own poignard! 
All around stood trembling in pre- 
sence of this deep sorrow and baffled 
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vengeance. The court of the palace 
was filled with a crowd whom the 
news of the fatal event had drawn 
thither from all quarters of the city. 
The vice-legate started wp from his 
knees, and, advancing to the entrance 
of the court, said in a loud voice to 
the multitude: “I promise ten: thou- 
sand crowns to him who shall discover 
and deliver into my hands the murderer 
of Don Smeraldo.” 

He then had the body of his nephew 
conveyed into the chapel of the palace. 
Two days and two nights he passed 
alongside the corse. From hour to 
hour he impatiently inquired if no 
discovery had been made ; but no one 
appeared to denounce the murderer, 
and the most active and’ persevering 
researches led to no revelation. 

A great but various sensation was 
made in Avignon by the violent death 
of Don Smeraldo. His enemies, and 
they were numerous, could scarcely 
conceal their joy. The blow that 
destroyed him, avenged at the same 
time the outraged honour of many 
noble families. The whole corps of 
noblesse, nevertheless, were present in 
deep mourning, at the solemn funeral 
service, performed over his remains in 
the church of Notre Dame de Donis ; 
but Orlando de Carretto could plainly 
see that his deep sorrow and despair 
met with no sympathy from them. 
Whilst this numerous and splendid 
assembly were upon their knees in the 
chancel, joining in the requiem chant- 
ed for the repose of the deceased, the 
vice-legate, who was also present, but 
concealed from view in a screened tri- 
bune, above the altar, looked down 
upon them with a fixed and menacing 
eye, for he felt convinced that amongst 
them was the assassin of his nephew. 

The vice-legate, not wishing that 
the lifeless body of Don Smeraldo 
should remain in Avignon, had it pla- 
ced in a leaden coffin, and conveyed to 
Italy ; and the mortal remains of the 
last descendant of the Carrettos was 
deposited in thesepulchral chapel which 
his ancestors had founded in a Fran. 
ciscan convent in the city of Milan, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


- Tue public demonstrations of grief, at 

first exhibited by the vice-legate, ceased 
suddenly after a brief space of time ; 
so much so, that he appeared to have 
entirely forgotten his sorrow. This 
promptitude in finding consolation, 
was a matter of astonishment to every 
one; for he took such care to avoid 
every thing that could remind him of 
his loss, that a stranger arriving at 
his court would never have supposed 
that such a person as Don Smeraldo 
had existed. Some looked upon this 
conduct as the result of deep submission 
to the will of God; others, as arising 
from a total absence of feeling ; whilst 
those who knew him better, felt con- 
vinced, that under this apparent in- 
difference or resignation there lurked 
some dark and dangerous design. 

One person alone, in the world, took 
part in the grief of the vice-legate, and 
wept at the death of Don Smeraldo 
with genuine and deep-felt sorow, and 
that person was the Marchioness de 
Donis. Neither the inconstancy nor 
heartless treachery of him for whom 
she had sacrificed all, could cure her 
of her passion. Unfortunately for 
herself she was possessed of one of 
those tender natures and deeply sensi- 
tive hearts, in which, when affection 
once takes root it never perishes. She 
was wasting away under long-continued 
despair, and sinking into the tomb 
under one of those inappeasable sor- 
rows that keep continually gnawing at 
the heart, whilst a smile plays yet 
around the lips, and the brow appears 
ealm and unfurrowed by care ; or, as 
it has been more eloquently expressed 
in verse— 


** As a beam o’er the face of the water® 


may glow, 
Though the tide runs in darkness and 


coldness below ; 

So the cheek may be tinged with a warm 
sunny smile ~- 

Thou the cold heart to- ruin runs 
darkly the while.” 


Such was the Marchioness de Donis, 
theugh she was looked upon by the 
world as one of the happiest of women. 
-The marquis had at once renounced 
his jealous precautions and unsocial 
habits ; had thrown his house oper for 
the reception of all that was gayest 


amongst. the noble and the wealthy; 
he procured for his wife every kind 
of elegant and befitting recreation, and 
profusely provided her with every thing 
that could gratify the tastes or even 
vanity of a youthful female heart. By 
this conduct, at one and the same time 
both prudent and dignified, he refuted 
the vague rumours which were abroad. 
Vanina lent herself to those generous 
proceedings with the most lively gra- 
titude, but in her secret heart she felt 
them as the severest punishment of her 
fault. All these joyous and festive 
scenes only inspired her with horror; 
and in the midst of the most splendid 
Jféte, in which she moved a in 
beauty, and robed and jewelled like a 
queen, her thoughts were solely oecu- 
pied with her first and last passion ; 
and to her troubled vision appeared 
the blood-stained figure of Don Sme- 
raldo ; or else she wandered in imagi- 
nation to the gloomy chapel, paved 
with grave stones; where her once 
brilliant and seductive lover slept the 
sleep of eternity. She had, however, 
sufficient control over her feelings to 
conceal from others this burning grief, 
these terrible musings ; she wept only 
before God, in the solitude of her ora- 
tory: and if at times the marquis, 
alarmed by her paleness, inquired 
anxiously if she were ill or suffering, 
she answered, “ No, my lord—you do 
every thing to make me happy, and 
how can I be otherwise than well and 
contented ?” 

One day the marquis entered his 
wife’s apartment, with a thoughtful 
and preoccupied air, and as he re- 
mained silent, she making an effort to 
smile, asked, 

“ What news, my lord?” 

“ Very strange news indeed,” he re- 
plied ; “ my lord the vice-legate gives 
a magnificent entertainment on Sunday 
next, which is to conclude with a con- 
cert and ball, the latter to be kept up 
till the next morning. His major- 
domo, followed by two pages, is now 
going through the city leaving invita- 
tions at all the principal houses. And 
yet six months have scarcely elapsed 
since the death of Don Smeraldo, and 
the period of mourning for him is not 
yet expired.” : 

Vanina inclined her head upon her 
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cold and trembling hand. It was the 
first time since the day when the gene- 
rous forgiveness of her husband saved 
her from public dishonour, that he 
mentioned in her presence the name of 
Don Smeraldo. 

“All the noblesse of the country, 
without any exception,” continued the 
marquis, “ are invited to this ball, we 
must therefore go there also, for I 
have more than one motive for being 
one of the first to appear there with 
you—you understand me, Vanina?” 

“ Yes, my lord, we shall not fail to 
be present,” she replied in a faltering 
voice. 

The marquis raised his wife's hand 
to his lips, and perceiving that her eyes 
were filled with tears, he said in a tone 
of mingled pride, tenderness, and re- 
proach, 

“ Why weep you, Vanina? have not 
your honour, your repose, and my af- 
fection been preserved for you, and 
has not a violent death avenged us 
both of that bad man ?” 

“My lord,” she murmured, while 
bathed in tears, and sinking on her 
knees, “ you have been but too mer- 
eiful to me. You should have placed 
me in a convent, where I should have 
cheerfully submitted to the severest 
discipline, to expiate my fault.” 

The marquis, deeply agitated, raised 
her up, and folding her tenderly in his 
arms, said, 

“ Never again, my beloved wife, 
speak in this manner; I have forgot- 
ten every thing, and my sole wish is to 
see you perfectly happy. We shall 
have the mercers and robe-makers 
here presently, and you must choose a 
dress for the ball on Sunday. The 
Jew, Ben-Jacob, has just received a 
fresh supply of Genoa velvets and new 
jewellery from Venice—I have sent 
for him to bring them here.” 

A short time after, the Jew was 
anounced ; and entered the apartment 
bending under the weight of a large 
package, and followed by two women 
earrying large boxes of merchandize. 
Whilst they were unfolding and dis- 
playing to the best advantage various 
costly stuffs and brocades, and while 
Vanina was turning over with a care- 
less hand a set of exquisitely wrought 
and jewelled ornaments, enclosed in a 
casket of sandal wood, the marquis 
said to Ben-Jacob, 

“You have, no doubt, disposed: of 
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numerous robes and sets of jewels for 
the vice-legate’s ball?” 

“ Not a few, my lord. They were 
obliged to come to me for the incar- 
nadine velvets, which are so much in 
vogue this year. I have completely 
emptied my cases of them.” 

“Ay, to replace them by good, 
heavy, gold crowns.” 

« Oh, would it were so, my gracious 
lord. But who is there that pays 
ready money at present, unless your 
lordship? However, I do not mean 
to complain, for those I sold to were 
good and true noblemen, with broad 
rich lands, and so I gave them credit ; 
otherwise I should have no means of 
gaining my poor livelihood.” 

* But it is said that you are very 
rich.” 

‘Oh, my lord, those who say so 
wish me no good. On the contrary, 
I am often reduced to great straits, 
when waiting for the payment of a 
heavy debt. I am even at present 
obliged to borrow money to pay for 
the crimson satin with which the 
state apartment of the palace is to be 
hung 
« Oh, my lord the vice-legate has 
given you his custom then?” 

“For the first time,” replied Ben- 
Jacob, not without a certain hesitation 
in his voice, “ I am indebted for that 
favour to one of his household, an 
Italian, to whom I had occasion to 
render a service in the noble city of 
Milan, where gold is more plentiful 
than silver here.” 

“And you have furnished nothing 
but the hangings then?” asked the 
marquis. 

“ Nothing but the hangings,” Ben- 
Jacob replied, in an apparently calm 
and natural tone of voice, after having 
stolen a cautious, but scrutinizing, 
glance at the marquis. 

Whilst they were speaking Vanina 
had withdrawn into her oratory, after 
having put aside, without scarcely 
looking at it, a rich ball dress. 

« My lord has no further orders for 
me ?” said Ben-Jacob, shutting up his 
cases. 

“None. Here is your money. You 
say that great preparations are making 
for this fete ?” 

“« It will be more than usually mag- 
nificent, my lord.” 

“Oh! I see there is no means of 
avoiding it,” the marquis said, adding, 
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in a ‘tone of mingled oe and 
vexation, “ If my lord, the vice-legate, 
ask your opinion about the decorations 
of his ball room, you ought to advise 
him to have it hung with black cloth, 
on which there should be worked a 
befitting number of death’s-heads-and- 
cross-bones. That would, at least, be 
in keeping with the circumstances, and 
would serve to remind him and us of 
the death of Don Smeraldo.” 

At the sound of this name, Ben 
Jacob turned deadly pale and stam- 
mered forth— But no one has re- 
gretted the death of that man.” 

“No! certainly not, and all the 
requiems and de profundis said and 
sung over him will not release him 
from purgatory; but his uncle, my 
lord Orlando, who doated so blindly 
on him when alive, ought not to make 
us dance, as it may be said, on his 
coffin lid.” 

Towards nightfall on the following 
Sunday, Ben-Jacob, his daughter and 
son-in-law were assembled in their 
house in the Jewry. A few months 
had sufficed to bring about a great 
change in the person and mind of 
Aleli: she was no longer the slender 
and shrinking girl, whose shy and 
timid beauty captivated Don Smeraldo, 
but now stood confessed a woman in 
all the splendour of youth and loveli- 
ness, rendered more imposing by the 
workings of a firm and impassioned 
soul. The instinctive act of courage, 
by which she had saved herself from 
the brutality of Don Smeraldo, had 
given a sudden development to all her 
faculties. The recollection of that 
man, done to death by her hand, had 
for ever divested her of the gaiety 
and happy thoughtlessness of youth ; 
though untouched by remorse, she felt 
that henceforward life for her was a 
grave and serious affair. In this state 
of mind she sooner and better under- 
stood the love she owed her husband, 
and the affection due to her father ; 
there were therefore a plenitude and 
intensity in her sentiments that usually 
belong only to a more matured age. 
Her ‘ears for those she loved were 
unceasing and excessive; and she 
almost continually trembled with alarm 
lest some fatal chance might lead | to 
the discovery of what had taken place 
in the Jewry on the night of The Feast 
of the Tabernacles. 

* “ Daughter,” suddenly observed 
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Ben-Jacob, who, for the last quarter 
of an hour, had been standing at one 
of the windows watching the comin 
on of night, “my soul is filled with 
fear and sad presentiments: I tremble 
not for myself, but for so many inno- 
cent people, whose lives are perhaps in 
danger. Some plot is certainly being 
got up at the palace. Ihave terrible 
suspicions—and I reproach myself with 
not having endeavoured to clear them up 
before now. I may however probably 
do so still.” 

“ Great God,” cried Aleli in a tre- 
mulous and plaintive accent, “‘ what 
is it you fear, father?” 

“Some act of diabolical vengeance 
from the vice-legate. Daughter, I 
must go to the palace this evening. 
Even though I may not be allowed to 
enter, I can remain about the gate and 
may probably hear or see something.” 

** Ben-Jacob,” observed Simon, 
“you will tell me what to do, and I 
will go instead of you.” 

“ No,” said Aleli rising up, “none of 
us should remain behind here. You 
remember that fatal night; we were 
then together, and the danger certainly 
was not less then than now. Come, 
Simon—come, father—if the gate be 
shut Lawrence will open it for us—we 
can tell him our object—is he not im- 
plicated as well as we?” 

Though the night was dark and cold, 
an immense crowd of people were 
assembled round the palace gates to 
see the company enter. That sombre 
and massive edifice, whose immensely 
thick walls have often resisted the force 
of the most formidable artillery, and 
the high and narrow gateway flanked 
and defended like that of a fortress, 
were, on this occasion, one blaze of 
light from the ground to the roofing. 

A regiment of servants in gorgeous 
liveries, and pages - blazoned all over 
with heraldic emblems, were stationed 
in the principal courts, into which 
opened the windows of the ball-room. 

hither the Jewish family contrived to 
win its way, by Ben-Jacob stating that 
he had been sent for by the major- 
domo. 

All the noblesse of Avignon and the 
surrounding country had obeyed the 
invitation of the vice-legate ; but.an 
unaccountable and vague impression 
of dread and gloom seemed to weigh 
upon the brilliant assemblage. It was 
remarked with surprise by every one 
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that the ball-room was decorated pre- 
cisely as it had been the: year before 
when Orland de Carretto gave a ball 
in honour of his nephew's birth-day. 
On all sides were to be seen emblazoned 
the initials of Don Smeraldo, and the 
mottos and devices that had been com- 

sed or selected by him; it looked as 
if this féte was also in his honour, and 
that he would shortly make his appear- 
ance in the splendid hall, where his 
presence was alone wanting. Orlando 
de Carretto stood near the entrance 
with an affable and smiling counte- 
nance, and yet there was an indefinable 
something in the manner with which 
he welcomed each of his guests that 
struck cold to their hearts. In vain 
the orchestra sent forth its joyous 
strains; in vain the high-born and 
beautiful women present, paraded up 
and down, leaning on the arms of their 
partners, this festal scene, there was 
no shaking off the vague impression of 
terror that hung over the guests—the 
usual confused but exhilirating hum 
and buzz of the ball-room was unheard, 
and no sound broke upon the anxious 
éar besides that of the music and the 
oreaking of the oaken floor under the 


= of the dancers. 
he Marchioness de Donis had been 
atnongst the earliest arrivals. Never 
had she appeared 80 lovely, nor ever 
had her beauty been so advantageously 
set off by dress and ornament. A 
slight tinge of rouge, with which the 
Finees of her features had been re- 
leved, gave to her deep blue eyes a 
more than usual animation ; a bandeau 
of precious stones sparkled on her 
forehead, and the glow of the incarna- 
dine Velvet robe she wore, shed a lovely 
ee roseate hue upon her ala- 
ter-like neck and arms. Who could 
think that under this fair semblance of 
of health, beauty, and prosperity, there 
lay withering a desolate heart? Yet 
such was the reality, for Vanina felt 
her pref a thousand fold more pole 
nantly on glancing round that hall, 
every part of which called up the re- 
collection of Don Smeraldo. The 
scene from that moment filled her with 
horror, the more vividly it reminded 
her of a former ball where she had 
seen Smeraldo animated by love, hap- 
piness, and joyful hope of the future. 
She however succeeded in suppressing 
all outward signs of her stinging sor- 
row, and passed on, faintly smiling 
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through the brilliant throng; leaning 
on the arm of her therm 4 to take 
her place upon the estrade, or raised 
part of the flooring; where were seated 
those ladies who declined dancing. 

The dance still proceeded, but no 
mirth seemed to animate the dancers ; 
a vague feeling of danger checking 
évery effort at excitement, the only 
persons present who appeared uncon- 
scious of this presentiment being the 
players at lansquenet, who intrepidly 
pursued the chances of the game. 
Towards midnight the vice-legate and 
the Italians in his suite, withdrew 
from the hall without being perceived. 

Ben-Jacob was still in the principal 
court-yard, having Aleli leaning on 
his arm, and holding Simon by the 
hand. 

«© What are you doing here? Be- 
gone instantly!” abruptly said+some 
one, in passing by him. 

“Tt is I, Seigneur Don Pietro,” 
replied Ben-Jacob. 

* In the name of our Holy Lady of 
Donis,” said the Italian, in a tone of 
alarm and authority, “get you gone 
without delay, if you be not tired of 
your life !” 

“ Seigneur,” said Ben-Jacob, ven- 
turing to grasp the arm of Don 
Pietro, “what danger is there? what 
is about to happen ?” 

The Italian whispered a word in his 
ear, and, breaking from him, rushed 
from the court-yard into the street, 
An instant after the clatter of horses 
at full gallop was heard, and the gates 
were closed with sudden violence. 

Ben-Jacob, leaving his trembling 
daughter with Simon, darted up the 
great staircase, regardless of the cries 
of the servants, who pursued him. 
His hair bristling on his head, and his 
arms and hands extended, he shouted 
at the ball-room door : 

« Fly, fly !—there is a mine of pow- 
der under you—the floor will be in- 
stantly blown up !” 

At these astounding words, which 
came with the suddenness of a peal of 
thunder on them, the whole assembly 
rushed pell-mell from the hall, and 
rolled like an avalanche down the 
great staircase. The lately crowded 
hall was in a few instants empty, or 
only filled with light, perfume, and 
the breath of its late inmates. One 
lady alone had not-followed the impe- 
tuwous rush of the terrified crowd: 
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this was the Marchioness de Donis. 
She had gone towards the upper ex- 
tremity of the hall, to call her hus- 
band, whom she had seen a moment 
before, engaged at a game of lans- 
quenet, in the deep embrasure of a 
window. Her countenance was calm, 
and as she hurried on she was seen to 
make the sign of the cross. 

*‘ Vanina, my wife!” cried the mar- 
quis, who had - been, in spite of every 
effort, dragged along by the crowd, 
“my wife is still in the hall.” 

Ben-Jacob hearing this, again 
courageously began ascending the 
staircase, when the whole edifice 
shook as if with an earthquake, and a 
frightful explosion threw every one 
on their face. A moment of death- 
like silence and horrible stupor fol- 
lowed; the floor and ceiling of the 
hall had been blown up, and in their 
place yawned a vast abyss, at the bot- 
tom of which were burning the costly 
furniture and splendid draperies of 
the ball-room. The ill-fated Vanina 
had sunk amidst the rapidly evolving 
volumes of smoke and flame. No 
other person had perished. The doors 
of the palace, which the vice-legate 
had ordered to be closed at the instant 
he was setting off, were now burst 
open, and the half-suffocated, and still 
terrified crowd rushed forth to breathe 
free air, and find themselves in safety. 
The Marquis de Donis 4nd some of 
his relations remained behind. To- 
wards eens the half-consumed 
form of the lovely Vanina was dis- 
covered and removed from the smoul- 
dering ruins. 

The next morning every mouth in 
the city of Avignon was busy in 
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praising the devotion and courage of 
an old Jew who had saved the lives of 
so many Christians. Ben-Jacob de- 
clared that what gave him some sus- 
picion of the intended catastrophe 
was, that the marquis had employed 
him to purchase secretly a number of 
barrels of gunpowder. 

The conflagration did not extend 
its ravages beyond the apartments oc- 
cupied by the vice-legate; the massive 
walls of the palace were unshaken, 
and still exist. Before this noble for- 
tress, once the residence of the most 
polished and enlightened court of the 
middle agen -sttie Nicolas Rienzi 
was imprisoned, and where Joan of 
Naples, accused of murder and adul- 
tery, came to plead her own cause,— 
before, I repeat, this noble fortress 
was turned into a barrack, and the 
apartments, once graced by beauty, 
genius, and sovereign power, filled by 
a rough soldiery, it was still possible 
to discover some traces of the catas- 
trophe we have been describing. The 
story of Don Smeraldo was a popular 
tradition, transmitted from father to 
son, in each succeeding age, and the 
terrible vengeance of Orlando de 
Carretto, and the frightful death of 
the lovely Marchioness de Doniis, 
served often to beguile the length of 
a winter's evening amongst the indi- 
saa ee families of Avignon. Not a 

undred years ago some of the old in- 
habitants of Avignon, who had heard 
their fathers speak of these strange 
and sad events, were accustomed to 
point out to their children the stones, 
still blackened by the explosion, and 
then relate to them the thrilling story 
of the vice-legate’s ball. 
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Professor of Astronomy inthe iene of Dublin, Astronomer Royal for Ireland, 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, &e. &c. 


Tue name of an English Sir William Hamilton, the ambassador at the court of 
Naples, is still unforgotten as holding a distinguished place among the virtuosos 
of his time ; and Scotland boasts at present of another Sir William Hamilton, 
who fills the chair of logic in her metropolitan university, and whose reputation 
as a champion of his national school of logic and metaphysics is eminent through- 
out Europe ; we Irishmen have also our Sir William Hamilton—Sir WituiaM 
Rowan Hamitron: with peculiar gratification we this month suspend his por- 
trait in our gallery; and, as we do so, we risk nothing in predicting, that to 
him, his achievements of science, and his fame, Ireland will in years far distant 
jealously vindicate her title, as among the intellectual possessions of which she 
has most reason to be proud. 

Sir William Hamilton, we are happy to think, is still a young man, being now 
in the thirty-seventh year of his age. He was born on the 4th of August, 1805, 
in the house of his father, Mr. Archibald Hamilton, in Dominick-street, Dublin. 
His father was by profession a solicitor, and is still remembered by many in 
this city as a gentleman possessing character and abilities which gave him a 
high place in general estimation. The branch to which he belongs of the 
respectable family of Hamilton, settled, we are informed, in the north of Ireland, 
in the reign of James the First ; its leading representative being subsequently 
a baronet of some local distinction, Sir James Hamilton, to whose title, it has 
been thought by members of the family, that the legitimate succession was vested 
in the uncle of the subject of our memoir, although investigations, at one time 
entered upon with a view of substantiating the claim, were rendered fruitless by 
a defect in some country parish register. 

At the very earliest age indications were perceived of W. R. H.’s possession 
of extraordinary intellectual powers, in consequence of which, his father, unable 
from professional occupation to superintend their development himself, and 
recognising with a laudable promptitude their extent and value, consigned him 
when less than three years old to the care of the Rev. James Hamilton, the 
uncle of the young genius. To this affectionate relative and estimable man, 
who was then, and is still, curate of Trim, in the county of Meath, and whose 
own collegiate course had been distinguished both in science and classics,* 
belongs the honour of being the chief, we believe we might almost say, the sole 
early instructor of his nephew, whose home continued to be with him at Trim 
until he became an undergraduate at the university. 

In consequence of Mr. A. Hamilton, the father, having some friends among 
the body who then held the patronage of India, he originally destined his son 
to a life in the east, and accordingly directed that the mind of the child should 
be early employed in the acquisition of the oriental languages. Happily the 
subsequent development of his scientific powers frustrated this plan, but its 
immediate results were too remarkable in themselves, and for the proof they give 
of the activity and versatility of his faculties, to allow us to pass them unnoticed. 
At the age of four he had made some progress in Hebrew: in the two succeed- 
ing years he had acquired the elements of Greek and Latin ; and when thirteen 
years old was in different degrees acquainted with thirteen languages, besides 
the vernacular—Syriac, Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindoostanee, Malay, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German ; and we are not sure that this list is a complete 


* Mr. J. Hamilton is the author of an essay printed in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy ‘‘ On the Punic passage in Plautus.” 
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one. We well remember to have heard, long before we ever saw our friend, 
of Dr. Meredith, formerly fellow of Trinity College, and a man of great learn- 
ing and ability, reporting with expressions of astonishment, that he had examined 
in the country a child of six or seven, who read and translated and understood 
Hebrew better than many candidates for fellowship; this child was young 
Hamilton: we know also that he not unfrequently wrote letters in Persian; 
and we think the anecdote should not be lost, that one which he sent in that 
language as a greeting to the Persian Ambassador, Mirza Abou Hassan Khan, 
when on a visit to Dublin in 1819, drew from the ambassador the exclamation, 
that he did not think there was a man in these countries who could have indited 
such a letter. We believe Sir William has not found it possible or thought it 
worth his while-to keep up his knowledge of all the languages which we have 
mentioned as occupying his attention in childhood, and that he scarcely ever 
makes an allusion to these early acquisitions: they constitute, however, an 
essential part of his intellectual history, and as such claim a_ record 
even in the present sketch. It is pleasant to be able to add, and, 
considering the advancement made by him in both departments, the fact is 
wonderful, that early as he was trained to the acquirement of languages and the 
pursuit of science, this training does not appear to have been a mere hotbed- 
forcing of the intellect, but to have allowed free play and proportionate encou- 
ragement to the physical, and imaginative, and moral energies of the human 
being. We believe that there was not, in his childhood, the want of any element 
natural and appropriate to that stage of his existence, and that he was then 
equally a boy, as he is now, in the fullest sense of the word, a man. 

We now turn from this record of the literary pursuits of his youth to trace 
cursorily the history of his scientific powers and investigations,—that depart- 
ment of his history, which, as more identified with his public character, will, 
perhaps, excite a peculiar interest. For the whole of what, for want of a proper 
word, we have called, by way of distinction, his literary education, he owns 
himself indebted, we know, to his uncle: in science he was more self-taught. 
At the age of ten, having accidently fallen-in with a Latin copy of Euclid, he 
became rapidly and deeply immersed in the study of geometry ; and a little be- 
fore this he had acquired a liking for arithmetical calculation, and was beginning 
to take an interest in the elements of algebra, a taste which had become fully 
confirmed when he had reached the age of twelve. In testimony of this we may 
introduce the anecdote that it was at this time that Zerah Colburn, the Ameri- 
can boy was exhibited in Dublin, as an arithmetical prodigy, and that opportu- 
nities occurred for trials of skill between him and Hamilton, in which, rather 
in play than otherwise, they exchanged questions and fought arithmetical duels ; 
but we have heard Sir William declare, that in these encounters his competitor 
was usually the more expert of the two combatants. Between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen he had explored and made himself familiarly acquainted with 
what may be called the public domain of arithmetic, trigonometry, astronomy, 
optics, and mechanics, using not only the popular treatises, but also the works 
of the highest name and authority on these subjects. For instance, at the 
earliest of the ages we have mentioned, when first interested in arithmetic, he 
passed almost at once to the study of Newton's “ Arithmetica Universalis.” Of 
the mode of his study of science in these early years we are able to communicate a 
fact, which appears to us of considerable value. We have heard from himself 
that he attributes much of his subsequent progress in science to his habit of never 
grudging any labour towards fixing clearly theorems in his mind, by applying them 
to the solution of problems ; and that accordingly “ the questions for exercise,” 
of various sorts, which he used thus to resolve, while learning the elements of 
mathematics, were very numerous indeed. As an example of this, we remember 
his stating, that after being both astonished and delighted by the demonstration 
of the existence of incommensurability, he was led often to meditate upon it, 
and to e' for pleasure, in long numerical, and usually, unwritten processes 
of approximation to the values of surd roots; and this was before he was thir- 
teen years of age. Neither, with reference to his future lot, is the fact without 
interest, that the possession of a telescope of his own enabled him at this period, 
to be somewhat of a practical astronomer, and that the same manuscript 
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books Which beat testimony t6 his early travails in the oriental Jan- 
Pitiges contain also records of some of his boyish observations of eclipses 
‘Of thé moon; and of Jupiter's satellites, and of other astronomical pheno- 
mena. From fifteen to seventeen, Newton's “ Principia,” the application of 
a to geometry—the differential, and in part, the integral calculus, together 
with such original investigations as the study of these subjects naturally sug- 
to such a mind as his, oceupied most of the time which he could spare 
0 science from the collegiate entrance-course, which necessarily made classical 
literature engage then a large share of his attention. These studies, to which 
that of toate Mécanique Celeste, in the following year, is to be added, may 
be said to have brought to a close that stage of his scientific progress in which 
he is to be considered as predominantly a learner. 

Soon after this occurred an event which doubtless exercised an encouraging 
influence on the young aspirant in science: wé allude to his introduction to 
Brinkley, his illustrious predecessor in the chair of astronomy. This introduc- 
tion was marked by circumstances equally honourable to both individuals, and 
which we cannot detry ourselves the pleasure of relating. In the summer of 
1822 W. R. H. was engaged, as we have mentioned, in reading the Mécanique 
Celeste of Laplace; an objection to a demonstration occurred to him, and a 
friend (Mr. George Kiernan) induced him to write down his remarks om the 
subject, and then soon afterwards showed them to Dr. Brinkley. ‘The perusal 
of these led to the expression of a wish on the part of Dr. Brinkley, that Mr. 
K. would on the next opportunity introduce to him their author: this kind 
intention was conveyed to W. R. H. at that time staying with his uncle at 
Trim, in the autumn of the above-mentioned year, and he determined to take 
advantage of it at the approaching Christmas, which he was to spend in Dublin. 
In thé méan time he prepared a paper on “ Contacts between Algebraic 
Curves and Surfaces,” (containing among other things an investigation of the 
parabola osculating to a curve of double curvature,) and with this in his hand, 
additionally to prove himself sensible of the honour to which he was invited, 
and not unworthy of it, he came up to visit the Observatory, and the celebrated 
mathematician who presided over it, or, as he must then have felt, to approach 
an established throne of science, and to receive audience of one whose name 
shed lustré on that seat of dignity, and whose word of approbation could confer 
rank in the scientific world, as well as stamp the value of past exertions, and 
encourage to continued efforts. The résult was what might have been antici- 
pated by all who knew the character and abilities of both. Dr. Brinkley, we 
need not say, received the young Hamilton with kindness; he read and approved 
his paper, and showed the interest he took in it by asking to see some of the 
investigations in a more developed form: this request was complied with by 
Hamilton, who in the following month laid before him a longer paper on the 
same subject, entitled “ Developmerits.” We have ascertained that both papers 
still exist: they ought some day to see the light. From that time forward for 
several years Hamilton was admitted to a personal intimacy with the eminent 
man, to whom he was afterwards by so many titles to be the worthy successor. 
How fally and gratefully this privilege—a testimony equally to his personal as 
to his scientific character—was estimiated by the younger of the two is evineed 
in & Mantiet honourable to both parties, by a sentence at the elose of the second 
part of his paper on Caustics. This paper, which was the product of the suc- 
eveding yeat, and the germ of that “ Theory of Systems of Rays;” which first 
gave general distinction to Sir W. Hamilton’s name, was presented in the year 
1824 by Dr. Brinkley, as its sponsor, to the Royal Irish Academy, of which he 
was then president ; it is thus conelnded :— 

* But whatever may be the opinions of others as to their value, I have the 
pleasate to think that my paper is inscribed to the one who will best be able to 
perceive and appreciate what is original ;—whose kindness has encouraged, 
whose advice has strengthened me ;—to whose approbation I have ever looked 
as to & reward strfficiént to repay mie for industry however laborious, for exertion 
however arduous.” 

And; on the other hand, as manifesting the complete and generous recognition 
by the éldér savan; of the powers afd attainments of his youthful friend, we can 
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record, from our distinct remembrance of the fact being communieated to us 
by a niutual relative at a period certainly anterior to the date last named, that 
Brinkley, speaking of Hamilton, emphatically declared, “ This young man, I do 
not say will be, but is, the first mathematician of his age.” They who know 
how eminently qualified to judge, and how habitually sober and truthful in 
speech, was Dr. Brinkley, will know the amount of value to be attached to this 
expression of his opinion on such a point, even though it be only reported as his 
conversational dictum. Our pen would fain linger to depict with fuller illus- 
tration the mutually reflected honour and regard of these two lights in the 
hemisphere of science; but we must hasten on; suffice it to say, that the recedin 
star rejoiced to behold and to attest the culminating lustre of his successor, an 
that, when in due time, he sank beneath the horizon of the grave, a fitting close 
was put .to the high intercourse which had been theirs during life in an éloge 
pronounced by that successor at the Royal Irish Academy, upon the intellect, 
the labours, and the virtues of the illustrious departed.* 

We now return to the year 1823,—when Hamilton was in his eighteenth 
year. Itis an important era in the life of our subject, for it was at this time 
that he began to employ himself in applying algebraic geometry to optics; an 
application which he then supposed had not been previously attempted by any 
other person. In this and the succeeding year, pursuing, at the intervals of his 
studies for the university examinations, the train of research we have indicated, 
he arrived at numerous results of the highest interest ; most of them altogether 
new, though in some, as he afterwards found, he had been partly anticipated by 
Malus; but in connection with which the great feature was, that the method 
invented and employed by him was so comprehensive as to extend unlimitedly 
and with universal success over the whole field of optics; “ dominant,” to use 
the expression, in reference to it, of the elegant historian of geometry, M. 
Chasles, “toute cette vaste theoric.” These investigations, presented in a 
general and abstract point of view, were embodied in the manuscript essay on 
« Caustics,” to which we have before made allusion, and which, after its com- 
munication to the Academy by Dr. Brinkley, in December, 1824, was imme- 
diately referred by them to a committee, consisting of Dr. MacDonnell, Mr. 
Harte, and Dr. Lardner. This committee returned, in June, 1825, a report 
our limits prevent us giving more than its substance—which bore testimony to 
the novelty and value of the results, and the analytic skill displayed in the conduct 
of the investigations ; but which recommended to the author, as necessary to fit his 
memoir for publication, a fuller development of the processes and reasonings 
by which his formule and conclusions were arrived at. Acting on this advice 
of the committee he employed himself at the intervals of collegiate study in re- 
casting and enlarging his paper, whieh was anew presented to the Academy 
under the title of “ Theory of Systems of Rays,” on the 23d of April, 1827, 
and was published in 1828 as a paper in the fifteenth volume of the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The table of “ contents” announced an intention 
of publishing in the third part of the essay an application to Dynamics of the 
same general principle of which the application to Optics was thus in part 
made public. The second and third parts of the above-named theory, in the 
form in which they were presented to the Academy in 1827, remain as yet un- 
published ; but many of the theorems which they contain, along with many others, 
have been embodied in the three “ Supplements” which have appeared in sub- 
sequent volumes of the Irish Transactions, and in the two essays “On a 
General Method in Dynamics,” published by the Royal Society of London. 

Having been brought, in order of time, to its source, we have thought it 


* In November, 1835. Of this tribute the Academy, as we learned from its 
minutes, requested afterwards to be furnished with a transcript, which might re- 
main amongst its records; but we have ascertained with regret that the author, 
for some reason, was unable to comply with the request. The su uently adopted 
plan of printing the proceedings at the academical meetings, for distribution 
among - members, is of great value, as securing the preservation of such 
memorials. 
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better thus summarily to present to the prospective glance of our readers the 
whole history of the progress of this great work, by which Sir William 
Hamilton has, in the opinion of those most competent to judge, revolutionized 
mathematical optics, and established the means of conquest to a similar extent 
over other territories of science; but we must now revert to his personal 
history, of which our sketch must be the more rapid, as we hope to find room 
for a popular view of the contents of his works. 
We cannot allow his collegiate career to pass by in an allusion. It was in 
the summer of 1823, the year already named by us as dating the commence- 
ment of his optical researches, that he entered college,—a year later than had 
been intended, but illness had kept him back. We well remember the rumour 
of the intellectual prowess of “ Hamilton the prodigy,” which preceded him to 
the courts of the university, and appalled the courage of his future class- 
fellows. And, sooth to say, never were expectations more fully realized, or 
rivals’ fears better justified. He began by gaining the first place at entrance, 
upon a first mark in every book, and the first premium at the subsequent 
examination in Hebrew. ‘This commencement was only the earnest of what 
followed. In a class which contained many competitors of more than ordinary 
distinction, and in a division which usually concentrated the best of them, he 
never once was beaten, but uniformly, at every quarterly examination, obtained 
the chief honour in both science and classics: on two occasions the honour was 
enhanced by an optime, once for his answering in Greek, and afterwards at the 
examination in Physics. To those who are unacquainted with the conduct of 
examinations at Dublin, it may be necessary to state that an optime is a judg- 
ment conferred there, only when the examiner considers his answerer to have 
absolutely mastered the subject of examination. We need scarcely add that 
the total number of occasions on which this judgment has been awarded is 
very small, and we believe it is a fact, that Sir Wm. Hamilton is the only indi- 
vidual upon collegiate record who ever obtained two of them. To this list of 
honours in the main courses of academic study, are to be added similar successes 
at Hebrew and Catechetical Examinations, and the acquisition of two Vice- 
Chancellor's prizes for English poems, of which the subjects were ‘* The Jonian 
Islands,” and “‘ Eustace St. Pierre.” This uninterrupted, universal, and dis- 
tinguished success produced, as may be imagined, an excitement of admiration 
OnE his compeers, of which we dare to say the glow has not yet altogether 
subsided in the breasts of many. And in justice to both them and him we 
must attest, that never were academic honours borne more meekly,—never had 
academic victor a richer addition to his crown from 


‘* Generous rivals’ sympathy.” 


And truly this series of triumphs demanded “ special wonder.” Some of our 
readers know what labour must have been expended for the attainment of such 
success in every department of collegiate distinction, especially when great 
expectations, on the part of examiners, had to be satisfied. Now, let it be 
remembered that, coincidentally with the exertions necessary to secure these 
results, Hamilton carried on, as we have shown, his own original and laborious 
mathematical investigations, and brought to the last stage—that of the printing- 
press—his “Theory of Systems of Rays.” But, moreover, we can state 
from our own remembrance the additional facts, that he paid with regularity 
the tax upon his time which, to a man of his attainments, the observance of 
college discipline in attendance upon lectures, &c.’ must necessarily have been ; 
and that even the labours we have named did not so absorb him as to prevent 
his engaging in extra prolusions, scientific and literary, such as, for instance, 
the calculation of an occultation of Jupiter, about which he busied himself when 
a junior freshman, and his taking the principal part in contributing to a series 
of essays, critical or imaginative, yclept the “ Stanley Papers,” which were for 
some time supplied weekly to the breakfast-table of a small knot of youthful 
friends. Neither is it to be thought that he was a mere recluse, or that his 
energies were a)l of mind and none of body: eminently fitted in every way, 
both to enjoy and to enhance the pleasures of intellectual society, he was 
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greatly in request as a companion—though doubtless in this matter he felt him- 
self oftener called upon to ter than to indulge himself ;—and pleasantly can we 
recall, as having been fellow-votaries in‘the pursuit, his vigorous prosecution of 
a at the academy of M. Beaujeu, where we have seen him as earnest 
about circles, of which in his own person he flew along the circumference, or 
about the ascent of perpendicular poles and slanting rope-ladders, and the 
swinging between parallel bars, as ever he has been in exploring the mysteries 
of ink-drawn curves and right lines, or in ascending by the ladder of algebra 
to the specular heights of science. 

During his passage through the university, William R. Hamilton resided in 
Dublin, at the house of his cousin, Mr. Arthur Hamilton, the barrister, a rela- 
tive amply endowed with the pleasantest and best qualities of a companion and 
friend, and whose faithful affection supplied the loss which the subject of our 
sketch and his sisters had sustained at an early age of both their parents. In the 
beginning, however, of the summer of 1827, he retired to the country—to the 
haunt of his childhood, at Trim—in order to study for the two gold medals 
which then crowned the honours of the undergraduate course at Dublin,—(these 
honours, indeed, had never both been won by a single aspirant, in competition 
with the main body, or pensioner division, of the class ; but in his case the double 
triumph was looked forward to as not only likely, but certain,)—and to lay in 
store to meet the subsequent requisition of the Fellowship Examination. But 
his immediate plans and his ulterior destiny were suddenly changed by a great 
and unexpected distinction ; we allude to his appointment at this time to the 
high and responsible situation of Andrews’ Professor of Astronomy to the 
University of Dublin and Royal Astronomer of Ireland: an appointment truly 
extraordinary—perhaps without parallei, when considered as bestowed upon an 
undergraduate of one-and-twenty,—but in this particular case, we think, 
equally conferring honour upon the university authorities from whom it ema- 
nated, as upon the individual whom it justly signalised. The post in question 
had become vacant some months before by the resignation of Dr. Brinkley, on 
his nomination to the Bishopric of Cloyne. To place in the chair of such a 
man a successor worthy of him, was an object which naturally demanded the 
anxious care of those in whom the appointment was vested: and their impar- 
tiality and public spirit were tested by the decision which was called for from 
them upon many rival pretensions of no mean order. Among their own body 
were fellows of high qualifications and influence, desirous of the appointment ; 
and from Cambridge appeared as a candidate, with a reputation almost as high 
as he now enjoys, George Biddel Airy, the present Astronomer Royal of Eng- 
land. However, when the period approached at which the final determination 
must be declared, what had been the expressed wish of many in conversation, 
the idea which the peculiar eminencies of the individual naturally suggested, but 
which the circumstances of his youth and standing as naturally prevented being 
—s put forward asa proposal, became a subject of serious deliberation 
with the board. That deliberation proved of so favourable a character, that 
his friend and tutor, Dr. Boyton, to whom this circumstance became known, 
immediately wrote to communicate the fact, and to advise him at once to come 
up to town and propose himself as a candidate for the appointment: a step 
which, before receiving this encouragement, his modesty had withheld him from 
taking ; although he must have often heard himself mentioned by friends and 
admirers in connexion with the vacant situation, as the individual who would 
most appropriately fill it, and was therefore abundantly entitled to look for it. 
He now felt that it was his duty to act upon Dr. Boyton’s letter, which was 
seconded by the advice of his relatives, and in the course of a week from its 
receipt the honour became his, with all its attendant pleasure and congratu- 
lations, of being the successor of Brinkley in the Professorship of Astronomy. 

From that time the residence of Sir William Hamilton has been at the 
Observatory, near Dublin. Here we have had the pleasure of seeing him 
earrying on his life of high and abstract labour, and of sharing occasionally the 
means of intellectual improvement, of elevation and enjoyment, which his 
society lavishly supplies to all who come within its influence. At first his new 
abode was made a home to him by the presence of his sisters, whose cultivated 
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intellects and kindred tastes added to the uniting bond of nature many strong 
and delightful links of sympathy. Of this sisterhood it is impossible here to 
resist the temptation of mentioning that one—E. M. H.—has been no unfre- 
quent contributor to the pages of the Dublin University Magazine, where, we 
doubt not, many of our readers remember poems discriminated by that signa- 
ture, and remarkable for depth and earnestness of thought and feeling, ele- 
vation of principle, and force and vividness of expression; and from our pages 
we may refer to the distinct volume which Miss Hamilton has given to the 
world. During the Viceroyalty of Lord Anglesey, the Observatory was addi- 
tionally enlivened by the presence of two youthful sons of the Marquess, who 
were for a short period pupils of Sir William Hamilton, an advantage subse- 
quently enjoyed for a longer time, and with an ample result of intellectual 
08 to himself, and honouring attachment towards his instructor by the 

iscount Adare, to whose name upon the roll of her nobility Ireland may refer 
with pride, as that of one whose accomplishments and principles add lustre to his 
rank. Upon the 9th of April, 1833, Sir William Hamilton married Miss Helen 
Maria Baily, daughter of the Rev. H. Baily, Rector of Nenagh, in the 
eounty of Tipperary, and his home has since been enriched by the birth of 
three children. For the whole of this period that home has been a centre to 
which the high and various endowments of its occupant have attracted, not 
only the scientific stranger, but numbers from a wide circle, whose moral and 
intellectual tendencies have been of a congenial nature ; and consequently few 
seenes have been oftener brightened by the mutual kindlings of genius, by the 
rich interchange of thought, of imagination, and of wit, than the Observatory 
at Dunsink. These social enjoyments are, however, speaking strictly, of course 
occasional only ; for, usually, laborious study holds there its reign, and displays 
its insignia. 

The works which we shall afterwards mention, as proceeding from his pen, 
will show how hard and how successfully Sir William Hamilton has been 
working in his retirement, as a scientific Author. As Professor of Astronomy 
two spheres of exertion belong to him: that of Lecturer upon the Science, in 
College, and that connected with the practical working of the Observatory. 
Upon his duties as Lecturer Sir William Hamilton entered with zeal, and has 
bestowed most strenuous and persevering pains,—pains which we cannot but 
trust have been rewarded by the propagation throughout the students of our 
university of high and true views of the philosophy of science. In these lec- 
tures he has exerted himself to present before his hearers, not merely such 
information as a teacher of the “ use of the globes,” or a university text-book 
might afford them, but, together with the necessary illustrations of astronomy, 
such views of its connexion with the other branches of science, and of its rela- 
tions to the human reason and imagination, as would enable them to possess a 
comprehensive survey of their subject, and in the light of that survey to pursue 
its study. Often have we been delighted to attend his introductory lectures, full 
as they always have been of close logic, of sound metaphysic, of truth united 
to poetry, and of a high moral consecrating the whole, and all these elements 
fitted, by the eloquence in which they were couched, to produce in his youthful 
audience an ardent, and at the same time a wise enthusiasm for the studies thus 
recommended.* We can scareely imagine a book that, to a particular class of 
intellectual inquirers, would be more delightful or more serviceable, than one 
formed by a collection of these introductory addresses: and we cannot but 
entertain the hope, that Sir William Hamilton will one day make this present 
to the young and generous aspirers after truth among his countrymen. 


* It is stated in a note in Blackwood’s complete edition of Mrs, Hemans’ works 
that her beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Prayer of the Lonely Student,” was written after 
hearing one of Sir William Hamilton’s Introductory Lectures. The poem takes 
up the high religious theme at which the conclusion of the lecture reverentially 
ern. ir William Hamilton and his sisters enjoyed the personal friendship of 

s. Hemans ; we en to know that it was a swe sent to her room of sick- 
ness, from the garden of the Observatory, which suggested her exquisite lines, ** To 
the Blue Anemone,”” 
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_. To the practical working of the Obseryatory Sir William Hamilton, the bias 
of whose genius is undoubtedly to pure mathematics, is not naturally so adapt- 
ed as to the other departments of scientific labour. Here, however, he has, we 
know, diligently kept up the regular course of observations and reductions ; 
and in justice to him we feel bound to protest against its being thought that 
the astronomer who presides over it is singly responsible if the Dublin Obser- 
vatory should not hold a very high rank for the completeness and relative value 
of its observations: for, besides the disadvantage of our climate, an inadequate 
staff of assistants—at present there is only one—renders the Observatory 
totally incapable of answering the requirements, within the last ten years 
greasy multiplied, of the present state of astronomical science. We have no 

oubt but that with a sufficient body of assistants, the directing head of Sir 
William Hamilton would soon raise this department to nearly as high a stand- 
ing as it is possible for it to attain, 

Sir William Hamilton has been before the public eye as an active and influ- 
ential member of the British Association of Science. He joined it so early as 
in 1832, when it assembled for its second meeting at Oxford; and there, 
having been called upon, he laid before its members a concise view of his 
optical method, and in behalf of the Royal Irish Academy returned thanks, in 
a agence gracefully eyincing a combined pride of nationality, as an Irishman, 
and of compatriotism, as a Briton. At Cambridge, the next year, his disco- 
very of conical refraction (which had been made in the interval, and of which 
we shall give an account hereafter) was a principal feature of discussion, and 
he received upon the occasion, from that university, the honour of admission, 
in company with some other eminent men, to an ad eundem degree of A.B. He 
took an active part, also, at the meetings subsequently held at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Bristol, Liverpool, and Newcastle ; but we can now only refer to that 
which passed with such distinguished eclat in our own metropolis. Amongst 
its conductors Sir William Hamilton held the prominent post of secretary, in 
which capacity he delivered the Annual Address, afterwards published in their 
Report, and to which (since our limits forbid us to extract) we refer, as exhi- 
biting a good specimen of his characteristic eloquence and ability, in the deve- 
lopment which it contains of the power of the social sympathy as an impulse to 
science. It was during this meeting that Lord Normanby, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, seized, with a happy tact, the opportunity of paying a most handsome 
compliment both to Professor Hamilton and to Ireland, by conferring upon the 
foremost representative of our nation’s science, and in the face of the assembled 
Association the honour of knighthood. The appropriate scene was the library 
of our university. It wasno slight addition to the honour that Professor Whe- 
well, in his speech at the banquet which followed, should suggest, as a parallel 
remembrance, the fact that, a hundred and thirty years before, a great man in 
another Trinity-College knelt down before his sovereign, and rose up Sir Isaac 
Newton. 

Another high distinction has since been conferred upon Sir William Ha- 
milton. We refer to his election, in the year 1837, to the Presidentship of the 
Royal Irish Academy, This post was for many years wee oT Dr. Brinkley, 
both when Professor of Astronomy, and afterwards when Bishop of Cloyne. 
Upon his death, in 1835, Sir William Hamilton paid to the late Provost, Dr. 
Lloyd, the tribute of his personal respect, by coming forward in the Academy 
and proposing that the vacant seat of honour should be filled by a man, whose 
combined pretensions, founded upon his personal character and attainments, 
and his long-continued services to the science of his country, called for such a 
rewarding recognition from the national Academy. This eminent and excellent 
man too soon followed his predecessor to the grave, again leaving vacant the 
presidential chair ; and it was upon this occasion that Sir William Hamilton 
successfully aspired to the distinction ; although he had to encounter the com- 
peting claims of the Archbishop of Dublin and Professor Lloyd, who were at 
the same time put in nomination. To the honour we speak of Sir William 
Hamilton, besides his high scientific reputation, had some peculiar titles. Long 
connected with the Academy—as an author, from his boyhood—he had for 
many years taken a zealous interest in its welfare ; had enriched its Tranactions 
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with his valuable papers; had been the means; as we happen to know, of in- 
ducing several of its most pees members to join the body, and, perhaps 
may with truth be said, to have been mainly instrumental in raising the institu- 
tion from a state of comparative neglect and inaction to that which it at present 
enjoys of activity and repute. We may add, that for discharging efficiently the 
duties of President he possesses eminently the qualifications of wide and accu- 
rate knowledge, of a well-tempered impartiality, and (we name an attribute 
especially valuable in the leader of such a society) a generous aptitude to ac- 
knowledge and to give the fullest meed of applause to the talents and services 
of his fellow-labourers in literature and science: we have been struck by the 
evidence of these merits exhibited in the published volume of the Academy's 
Proceedings, containing addresses delivered by him on presenting medals to Mr. 
Petrie, Dr. Apjohn, and Professor M‘Cullagh. 

We shall now essay the execution of that part of our undertaking, of which 
we have already given notice, and to which some of our readers may be looking 
forward as to matter more interesting than the biographical portion of our 
sketch : we mean the presenting a concise statement of the substance of the 
principal works of Sir William Hamilton: in doing which, we shall endeavour in 
popular language to give a true—though necessarily very general—answer to 
the inquiry which has been often made of us in society—namely, what are the 
nature and extent of those scientific labours and discoveries which have gained 
for Sir William Hamilton the high reputation he enjoys ? 

In fulfilment of this part of our task, we shall first attempt to give a slight 
and rapid outline of the researches which have been published by Sir William 
Hamilton in his Essay on the Theory of Systems of Rays, and in his Supple- 
ments to that essay, contained in the fifteenth and following volumes of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

These researches may be said, upon the whole, to relate to mathematical 
optics; and especially to contain a fundamental conception, and general 
method and formula for the application of Algebra (including the differential 
calculus) to the most varied problems of that science. It is true, that 
before their publication, many problems of this class, perhaps all that are 
required for the most important practical applications, had been already 
resolved: many valuable and elegant treatises upon the subject had been 
published ; and a tendency had shown itself, of late years, to assume the 
algebraical form, and to adopt more or less the Cartesian method of 
co-ordinates, which may be employed in all applications of algebra to geo- 
metry. But with the exception of the soohent Traité d’Optique of Malus 
(the well-known discoverer of the polarization of light by ordinary reflexion) 
this method of calculation, introduced into algebraic geometry by Des 
Cartes, does not appear to have been extensively and ncenanstaliy applied 
to the solution of optical problems, especially so as to take account of the 
three dimensions of space. And the éalculations of Malus, although symmetric, 
were so extremely complex, that they not only conducted to true results 
with difficulty, but even in some cases led (through a pardonable, because 
searcely evitable, inadvertency) into important error. In a word, it appears 
that no appropriate general method had been discovered for the treatment of 
optical problems. Either there were special contrivances employed for the 
solution of particular (although practically important) cases, which could 
not easily be extended to new and more general questions: or when the 
universally applicable method of co-ordinates was used, and the three dimen- 
sions of space all kept in view, no adequate advantage was taken of any 
thing peculiar to the laws of light, but common to all those laws, so as to 
combine, with the degree of generality aimed at, all such facility and 
elegance as the nature of the subject might allow. A method was to be 
found, or formed, which should effect for the science of algebraical optics, 
what the method of Des Cartes had done for algebraical geometry, or that 
of Lagrange for algebraical mechanics. 

A method of this kind has, we may assert, been invented by Sir W. H., and 
has been by him embodied ina new and fundamental formula, for the study of 
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optical systems. It seems to have occurred to him,® on abstract philosophical 
grounds, that in order to set out hopefully in any general deduction of the 
consequences of the laws of the propagation of light by rays, it was desirable 
to start from an equally general induction respecting those laws themselves ; 
from the highest axiom (in the Baconian sense of the word) which had yet been 
discovered respecting them. Now, such an axiom is supplied by that celebrated 
and general result, which is called by some the law of least action, and by 
others the law of the quickest propagation of light. From this result of 
induction, admitted to be valid, at least as such, by the adherents of the two 
rival theories, by those who suppose light to consist of particles emitted, and 
by those who hold it to be communicated by transmitted vibrations, Sir W. H. 
accordingly sets out. And as it expresses that a certain quantity (which in one 
theory is the action, and in the other theory is the time expended by light in its 
propagation along any bent or curved path, from one point to another), is, 
under certain conditions, invariable—namely, when the two extreme points are 
fixed; so he inquires how the same quantity varies under certain other con- 
ditions—namely, when the extreme points are changed. And the expression 
which he obtains for the law of such new variation, becomes his fundamental 
formula, his “ equation of the characteristic function ;” deduced, indeed, as 
has been stated, from the most general known law respecting the successive 
directions of any one path of light, but reciprocally including that law, and 
adapted rather to the study of optical systems, than to that of any single ray. 

It would be impossible to enter here into any further details respecting the 
precise nature of this very general and abstract conception. But we may be 
permitted to illustrate its bearing by a single elementary example. It has long 
been known that when light, setting out from any given luminous point, is 
reflected at any second point upon a given plane mirror, and reaches, after this 
reflection, any third point ; then, first, the reflected ray proceeds as if from a 
given image of the first point, situated behind the mirror ; and, secondly, the 
whole bent path traversed by the light, is equal to the distance of the last point 
of that path from the image of the first point. Now, the general method of 
Sir W. H., when applied to this simple case, connects these two old theorems 
together, and shows that the former might have been deduced as a consequence 
from the latter. In other words, the knowledge of the law of the length of 
the bent path, in this and other cases of reflexion of light, conducts, according 
to his general method, to the knowledge of the laws of the directions of the 
extreme parts of that path. And analogous connexions are established by him 
for refraction, ordinary or extraordinary. 

Among the results of this general view or method may be mentioned, the 
facility with which it conducts to a proof of the existence and determination of 
the properties of a certain series of surfaces, which cut perpendicularly the 
rays of any ordinary system, reflected or refracted any number of times by any 
combination of mirrors, lenses, and atmospheres. It is true that the theorem 
of the general existence of such surfaces had been distinctly perceived by 
Huyghens, and had even formed an essential element in his theory of light; 
since those surfaces were, in fact, the waves, which in that theory were con- 
sidered as each marking out, for some one moment of time, the boundary of 
the spaces traversed by the light on all the several rays of the system. Indeed, 
in this now celebrated, though for a long time forgotten theory of Huyghens, 
the rays were derived from the perpendicular wave-surfaces, rather than the 
latter from the former. But the mathematical deduction of the theorem of the 
general existence of such perpendicular surfaces, from the consideration of the 
rays as mathematical lines, and from the purely mathematical laws of reflexion 
and refraction (abstraction being made of every physical hypothesis), would 


* See the article contributed by Sir W. H. to the fourth number of the Dublin 
University Review (Oct. 1833, Milliken), entitled, ‘‘ On the Paths of Light and of 
the Planets.” This article, as well as several other papers, by Sir W. H., has . 
been translated into French, and published by Professor Quetelet, of Brussels, 
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seem to haye been not exempt from difficulty, in a recent state of optical 
science ; since Malus, in the important Treatise above referred to, was led to 
deny the fact of such existence, even for the very simple case of two successive 
reflexions. And although Dupin had confirmed the theorem of Huyghens, 
before the publication of Sir W. H.'s first essay, yet Plana, one of the most 
eminent Italian analysts, in a letter published in the Correspondence* of Pro- 
fessor Quetelet, of Brussels, later by several years than the researches of Dupin, 
avowed himself unable to trace the error of Malus to its source, or to point 
out the mode of refuting it. Sir W. H.’s answer, published in the same Cor- 
respondence,t met and removed this difficulty on its own ground: but really, 
to any one who had caught the spirit of his method, and had understood his 
fundamental formula (which was not then known in Italy), the mathematical 
difficulty could not have arisen, nor could the mathematical existence of the 
surfaces in question have possibly eluded notice. As a matter of personal, 
though it cannot claim to be of historical interest, we may be permitted to 
mention what our acquaintance with the subject of the present sketch enables 
us to do, that the controverted theorem above referred to, was arrived at in 
his own investigations, during his first collegiate years, and before he had any 
knowledge of the researches of Huyghens, Malus, or Dupin. 

But the published results which Sir W. Hamilton has deduced from his general 
method, are by no means limited to new proofs of previously known theorems, 
original or interesting as such proofs may sometimes be; they are, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, for the most part entirely new. Our limits compel 
us to give here a selection, or sample, rather than a catalogue. But we cannot 
avoid alluding to the theorems respecting osculating focal reflectors and refrac- 
tors, ordinary and extraordinary, concerning which our author has established 
a series of new theorems, analogous in part to the known theorems respecting 
spheres osculating to other surfaces: the discovery of the principal foci, and 
principal rays, or axes, of a reflected or refracted system generally, including, 
as infinitely particular cases, those foci and axes of the same kind which alone 
had previously been treated of ; the consequent general theory of optical images 
and aberrations, with its application to instruments of revolution, of which last 
application, indeed, only an outline has as yet been published (in the Transac- 
tions of the Mathematical Section of the British Association, at the Cambridge 
meeting), and the prediction of conical refraction. This last result may, 
perhaps, properly receive a somewhat fuller notice here, because it has attracted 
more interest than the rest in England and elsewhere. 

The law of the reflexion of light at ordinary mirrors, appears to have been 
known to Euclid; that of ordinary refraction at a surface of water, glass, or 
other uncrystallised medium, was discovered in a much later age by Snellius: 
Huyghens discovered, and Malus confirmed, the law of the extraordinary refrac- 
tion produced by one-axed erystals, such as Iceland spar ; and finally, the law 
of the extraordinary double refraction at the faces of biaxal crystals, such as 
topaz or arragonite, was found in our own time by Fresnel. But even in 
these cases of extraordinary or crystalline refraction, no more than two re- 
fracted rays had ever been observed, or even suspected to exist, if we except a 
theory of Cauchy, that there might possibly be a third ray, though probably 
imperceptible to our senses. Sir W. H., however, in investigating by his 
general method the consequences of the law of Fresnel, was led to conclude 
that there ought to be, in certain cases, which he assigned, not merely two, nor 
three, nor any finite number, but an infinite number, or a cone of refracted rays 
within a biaxal crystal, corresponding to and resulting from a single incident 
ray ; and that, in certain other cases, a single ray within such a crystal should 
give rise to an infinite number of emergent rays, arranged in a certain other 
cone. He was led, therefore, to anticipate from theory.two new laws of light, 
to which he gave the names of INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL CONICAL REFRACTION, 
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* Tome VIII. Livraison 2, page 99. Il y a dans |’ analyse precedente un vice 
radical qui watt a toutes mes ref'exions, 
¢ Tome. VIII. Livraison 1, page 27, 
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This anticipation he announced to a general meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy, on the occasion of presenting to that body the Third Supplement to 
his Theory of Systems of Rays, in which he had embodied his reasonings upon 
the subject, on the 22d of October, 1832. On the following day he requested 
his friend, Professor Lloyd, to undertake an experimental investigation, with a 
view to effect the actual exhibition of the new phenomena thus predicted. It 
was difficult, for some time, to procure crystals of the requisite size and purity ; 
but these, and other difficulties, were surmounted by the skill and perseverance 
of Professor Lloyd, who succeeded in perfectly establishing, by experiment, 
what Sir W. Hamilton had predicted from theory. 

This result excited at the time a very considerable sensation among scientific 
men in England and on the Continent ; it was thought a happy boldness to have 
thus seized and brought forth into view, by dint of reasoning, a new class of 
phenomena, to which nothing similar had been before observed, and which even 
seemed, in the words used by an eminent English philosopher, to be “ in the 
teeth of all analogy.” At the Cambridge meeting of the British Association, 
in 1833, the attention of the mathematical and physical section was largely 
given to the subject: and Herschel, Airy, and others, spoke warmly in praise 
of the discovery. In the introductory discourse with which the proceedings 
of that meeting were opened, Professor Whewell made it a topic, and ex- 
pressed himself in the following words—* In the way of such prophecies, few 
things have been more remarkable than the prediction, that under particular 
circumstances, a ray of light must be refracted into a conical pencil, deduced 
from the theory by Professor Hamilton, and afterwards verified experimentally 
by Professor Lloyd.”* Previously, in the same year, Professor Airy had pub- 
licly recorded his impression upon the subject as follows—* Perhaps the most 
remarkable prediction that has ever been made, is that lately made by Professor 
Hamilton.”¢ More lately, Professor Pliicker, of Bonn, in an article on the 
general form of luminous waves, published in the nineteenth volume of Crelle’s 
Journal, has used these words—*‘ Aucune experience de physique a fait tant 
d'impression sur mon esprit, que celle de la refraction conique. Un rayon de 
lumiere unique entrant dans un crystal et en sortant sous l’aspect d’un coneft 
lumineux: c’etait une chose inouie et sans aucune analogie. Mr. Hamilton 
l'annonga, en partant de Ja forme de l’onde, qui ayoit ét@ deduite par des longs 
calculs d’une theorie abstraite. J’avoue que j’aurois désesperé de voir confirmé 
par l'experience un resultat si extraordinaire, predit par la seule theorie que la 
genie de Fresnel avait nouvellement créce. Mais Mr. Lloyd ayant demontré 
que les experiences etaient en parfaite concordance avec les predictions de Mr. 
Hamilton, tout préjugé contre une theorie si merveilleusement soutenue, a da 
disparaitre.” And it seems to be in part to this subject that reference is made 
in a passage of the article, attributed to Sir John Herschel, on the inductive 
sciences, in the last June number (page 233) of the Quarterly Review, where 
mention is made of a sound induction enabling us to predict, bearing not only 
stress, but torture: of theory actually remanding back experiment to read her 
lesson anew ; informing her of facts so strange, as to appear to her impossible, 
and showing her all the singularities she would observe in critical cases, he 
never dreamed of trying. 

Be that as it may, it is our pleasing duty as Irishmen to acknowledge the 
cordiality of the reception which the intellectual exertions of the subject of this 
sketch have met with in Great Britain, and in foreign countries. Herschel led 
the way, by giving, as the concluding sentence of his Treatise on Light, in the 
** Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” a most handsome notice of the Theory of 
Systems of Rays, then only passing through the press of our academy, but 
known by private circulation. Airy, at the Cambridge meeting, spoke of our 
friend as having rendered optics a new science. Whewell, in his History of 


* “ Report of the Third Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, held at Cambridge in 1833.” Page xvi. 
‘* London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine,” June, 1833, p. 420, 
} As we understand the matter, the interior cone emerges as a cylinder, 
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the Inductive Seiences, and Babbage, in his Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, have 
assigned no unimportant place to the prediction of the conical refractions. An 
appreciation of what had been done in this matter was marked, not only here, by 
the award to Sir W. Hamilton from the Royal Irish Academy, of their Cunning- 
hame Gold Medal, but also by his receiving, from the Royal Society of London, 
one of the Royal Gold Medals entrusted to their disposal by King William the 
Fourth. Besides being a member of many scientific societies in England and 
Scotland, and welcomed to personal intimacy with the most eminent men of 
science there, he has venieed many diplomas, and other marks of attention and 
respect from abroad. He is a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences ; of the Academies of Berlin, Turin, and St. Petersburgh; and we 
believe of others, which we shall not now try to recollect. But the mention of 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh reminds us of his labours in another 
direction, of which the diploma from the Russian Society was more especially 
designed to attest their view of the importance. 

Sir W. H., though from motives, we believe, of private convenience, he has 
not hitherto allowed himself to be proposed as a member of the Royal Society 
of London, has taken occasion to express his high respect and cordial good- 
will towards that society, not only in his inaugural address to our academy, on 
being elected its president, but also by contributing, in imitation of his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Brinkley, some papers to the Philosophical Transactions. The 
papers thus published by him in London, are entitled, “ On a General Method 
in Dynamics ;” and they contain a system of complete and rigorous integrals of 
the celebrated differential equations of motion of a system of bodies, which 
had for so long a time tormented the scientific world of Europe: these in- 
tegrals having been discovered by the application to this important question, of 
the same general algebraical method which he had already applied to optics. 
Indeed, as we have before recorded, a notice of the applicability of the method 
to dynamics, was very early and distinctly given in his first contribution to the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy; but the subject seems to have 

ed from his thoughts, till after he had completed the investigations respect- 
ing conical refraction. He then returned to it, and the papers above mentioned 
were drawn up. They have, we know, been thought important upon the Con- 
tinent: and we believe that we are safe in saying, that the great German 
mathematician, Jacobi (author of the Nova Fundamenta Functionum Ellipti- 
carum Theorie), has considered it worth while to translate largely from them, 
and to accompany his translations with copious comments, though we cannot at 
present procure the work in which his remarks are contained. And it was for 
these particular contributions to science that Sir W. Hamilton received the honour, 
rare in these countries, of being elected a corresponding member of the St. 
Petersburgh Academy ; the diploma assigning as the reason, in Latin words 
which we forget, “ that he had deserved extremely well of science, with 
respect to the accomplishment of the integration of the general equations in 
dynamics.” 

Many other investigations on scientific subjects have been published by Sir 
W. H.. either fully or in outline, in the Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in the Transactions of the British Association, in the 
London and Edinburgh (now entitled also Dublin) Philosophical Magazine, 
and perhaps through other channels of publication. Thus, at the Bristol 
meeting of the Association, he gave an account (very brief, it is true) of a 
certain “ Calculus of Principal Relations,”* already announced by him in a 
still briefer manner before,t which includes as particular cases what he had 
done in optics and dynamics, and has for its object to integrate the differential 
equations to which the calculus of variations conducts, by combining, in a 
peculiar way, the principles of the latter calculus with those of the calculus of 


* Report of the Sixth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Bristol in 1836. Vol. V. Notices, p. 41. 


¢ In the introductions to his Essays on Dynamics, published in the Philosophieal 
Transactions. 
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tial differentials. At the same meeting he presented, by invitation, a 

eport (since published by the Association) on the iS eeaien of Mr. Jerrard,* 
respecting Equations of the Fifth Degree ; in which, while he acknowledged 
the great ingenuity of those researches, he maintained that they had not suc- 
ceeded in effecting their chief object—namely, the solution of equations of 
degrees higher than the fourth. Sir W. H. has since published, in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy,t an elaborate Essay on Equations of the 
Fifth Degree, in which he confirms, by reasoning of his own, the argument, or 
at least the conclusion, of Abel (an analyst of Norway, whose early death has 
often been regarded as one of the greatest losses sustained by science in recent 
times)—namely, that a general solution of such equations, by any combination 
of radicals and rational functions, is impossible. Of this essay, we know that it 
has been considered by a very high scientific authority, as definitively settling 
the long-vexed and interesting question upon which it treats; a result which 
the doubtful expressions used in Professor Peacock’s Reportt prove not to have 
been attained by Abel’s “ Demonstration ;” and although this Essay of our 
friend bears the modest title, “ On the Argument of Abel,” we believe no one 
of his works displays more fully his great powers of original investigation, and 
his familiarity with the principles of the most abstract analysis. To give even 
the titles of all his shorter papers would exceed our limits, on which we have 
already trespassed ; and we shall therefore conclude this part of our sketch by 
saying a word or two upon a treatise of a peculiar and semi-metaphysical kind, 
which he has published in the Transactions of the Academy, on “ Algebra 
Considered as the Science of Pure Time.”$ 

Sir William Hamilton, with his strong propensity to generalize, to take of 
every subject the most central view, and to look not only in physical but even 
in mathematical science, for somewhat which may interest the imagination, and 
be of kin to poetry, has not escaped the temptation to indulge in metaphysical 
reading and speculation, more than is very common, or perhaps quite approved 
of among mathematicians. Though a firm believer in the Christian revelation, 
and an attached member of the Church of England, he has allowed himself to 
be charmed, not only by Berkeley and Coleridge, but by Kant. And though 
we suppose that he would disclaim the implicit adoption of the teaching of any 
of the three, who indeed differ widely among themselves, yet we regard him as 
having made a decidedly Kantian movement, when he conceived and published 
that view of algebraic science, including the various calculi, to which we have 
just now referred. Kant’s pure intuitions of space and time, now made 
familiar to the English reader by ‘‘ Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences,” had enjoyed very unequal fortunes as compared with one another. 
The intuition of space was easily admitted by all whose leanings were in this 
direction, to be the subject-matter of geometry as a science. But the intuition 
of time was not (we believe) claimed by Kant, or by his followers || as being, in 
any similar way the ground of any pure mathematical science ; except so far as 
the doctrine of motion § may be such, which however seems to involve other 
elements. The pendant to the Kantian view of geometry appears to have been 


* Mathematical Researches, by George B. Jerrard, A.B. Strong, Bristol. 

+ Vol. XVIII. 

{ Report on the Recent Progress and Present State of Certain Branches of 
Analysis. Report of Third Meeting of British Association. We allude to te 
following expressions at pages 311 and 312—“ Some parts of it are obscure, and 
not perfectly conclusive.” ‘If the demonstration of Abel should be likewise 
admitted.” 

§ Vol. XVII. Part ii. 

|| Mr. Semple in the “‘ Metaphysic of Ethics, by Immanuel Kant,” speaks of our 
understanding how geometry and algebra arise, by the theory that space and time 
are intuitions @ priori. This work was published (at Edinburgh) in 1836; Sir W. 
Hamilton's essay in 1835. 

q Also erklart unser zeitbegriff die moglichkeit so vieler erkenntniss a priori, 
als die allgemeine bewegengenhre, die nicht wenig fruchtbar ist darlegt.—Kant. 
C.d.r. V. 
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supplied by Sir William Hamilton’s conception of algebra; which, as a science, 
rests according to him, essentially on the pure intuition of time. It must be 
observed, to guard against misapprehension, that he seems to regard this pure 
intuition, or original mental form, as “closely connected, and in some sort 
coincident with the notion of continuous progression ;” and that he is careful to 
distinguish his science of pure time “ on the one hand from all actual outward 
chronology, or collections of recorded events and phenomenal marks and mea- 
sures, and on the other hand from all dynamical science, or reasonings and 
results from the notion of cause and effect.” Unless some such view be 
adopted, and the conception of time (thus generalised and guarded) be admitted 
as a fundamental element of algebra, it will indeed be hard, as he has shown, 
to maintain that algebra is a Science at all; and we shall be almost driven to 
concede what is contended for by some eminent men, that algebra is rather to 
be accounted an Art, or a Language ; or at least that its theorems are nothing 
else than either, on the one hand, practical rules, or on the other hand, laws of 
symbolism. We do not feel competent to offer an opinion of our own upon 
the subject, and doubt whether the question raised by our countryman will 
ever be entirely decided. It seems to be connected with some of those deep 
and subtle strifes of intellect, which divide speculative minds at this day, as 
much, if not as warmly, as in the oldest times. 

The train of circumstances which led to the publication of his view we may 
mention as evincing the friendly spirit by which he has always been actuated 
towards his fellow-labourers in the field of science. - His old college-companion 
and competitor, John T. Graves, Esq. (now of the Inner Temple, London) 
had published, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1829, a paper upon ima- 
ginary logarithms, in which conclusions were contained not easily reconcilable 
with generally received principles, and which met at the time with a good deal 
of opposition from eminent quarters. Sir William Hamilton records, that “ in 
reflecting on the important symbolic results of Mr. Graves, and in attempting 
to explain to himself those remarkable symbolisms, he was conducted to his 
theory “of Conjugate Functions, or Algebraic Couples,” which he then gave 
to the world, in confirmation of the conclusions of his friend: and it was to 
this theory of Conjugate Functions that he afterwards prefixed the more general 
essay, of which we have been speaking, as calculated to throw additional light 
upon Mr. Graves’s paper, as well as to suggest a true theory for the science at 
large. For a distinct view of the object aimed at in that essay, we refer the 
reader from our slight hints to the general introductory remarks by which it is 

receded: those remarks admirably fulfil the intention of their author. We 
ve nowhere met with a piece of composition more remarkable for lucid 
arrangement of thoughts, and for accuracy and symmetry of expression. 

Such is the sketch which we promised of the contents of Sir William Hamil- 
tons principal works. Since the publication of the last of them, a longer pause 
than had been usual has succeeded, and we had begun to ask, what is Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton doing? Every one, indeed, must know that an indefinite series 
of productions ened ta weight and originality to those we have passed in review 
is not to be expected from any intellect ; but as we were aware that our friend’s 
stores of scientific work, either completed or planned, were by no meatis ex- 
hausted, a moderate degree of impatienee, we own, tempered by some anxiety 
lest previous over-labour might be the cause of the cessation, was rising within 
us. We have, therefore, hailed with pleasure the indications, in late numbers of 
the Philosophical Magazine, of renewed activity on his part in the way of publi- 
cation ; these re-assure us as to his being in working order: and, freed from ap- 
prehension on this score, we will not refrain, in regard to the projects of a higher 
stainp, which we know Sir William Hamilton to have had on hand, from making 
an appeal that they be not allowed to lie too long without being brought to 
book,—ad umbilicum. We are the more induced to say this, because we are free 
to confess, as to our friend, that we do not consider him exempt from our 
national sin of procrastination. Should curiosity tempt him to read our notice of 
himself, we are sure that after the praise which we have felt it his due to give, he 
will be quite refreshed by the hint of a fault ; and we trust that, if conscience 
second us, he will in gratitude set himself to act upon our suggestion. - From the 
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publication of some of his completed papers, we know that he has been hindered 
by the desire not to press with disproportionate weight upon the limited funds 
applicable by the Royal Irish Academy to the expenses of printing. 

And now; one word upon a subject which we could have wished to avoid, 
and for touching upon which we are afraid we shall incur our friend’s displea- 
sure, but upon which we have too strong a feeling to allow us to besilent. We 
allude to what we consider the very inadequate income upon which Sir William 
Hamilton has to live: inadequate as it appears to us, both to his individual 
claims and the station which he fills. Sir William Hamilton is the possessor 
of no patrimonial fortune, neither has he been enriched by marriage : he has 
been restrained from entering into the ministry of a church to which he is con- 
scientiously attached, and to the most lucrative dignities of which he might 
naturally have looked forward, by a fear, which does him the highest honour, 
if not of any incompatibility between the functions of a clergyman and those 
which he now discharges, yet at least of affording ground of offence on this 
score to weaker brethren, or to enemies of the church: he has been precluded, 
we believe indeed by compact with the university, but at all events, we will say, 
by a due consideration of his present standing, and by justice to his own intellect 
and to the rightful claims upon it of the scientific world, from aiding any longer 
his pecuniary resources by the task of tuition: and upon a net income of less 
than six hundred a year, he has not only to support and provide for his family, 
but to maintain, for the credit of himself, his university, and his country, a hos- 
pitality upon which the demands are rendered the greater by his eminent merits 
and extended reputation. We know too well the dignity and unworldlin ss of 
our friend’s character, to think that he will remonstrate on this subject, con- 
cerning which, intimate as we have been, we have never heard from him a word 
of complaint ; we also know that in this hurrying world such a character and 
such conduct are too apt to be neglected or admired, rather than advocated 
and rewarded ; and, therefore, feeling that the occasion is exactly one upon 
which a friend’s voice is alone likely to break a silence which ought not to last, 
we have taken the present opportunity of speaking our word of appeal; and 
we trust that, humble as is the quarter ‘from which it proceeds, it will not be 
addressed in vain to the justice and the liberality of authorities, who have at 
heart, we know, the reputation of our national institutions, and upon whom 
will be reflected a lasting credit from any act which shall brighten the life of a 
man now certain of holding a distinguished place in the scientific annals of his 
country. 

The outward form of our friend is the artist’s share ; perhaps, however, we 
shall not trespass beyond our dominion by adverting to the “ample dome” which 
Sir William Hamilton’s head presents,—its wide compass, its full-orbed deve- 
lopment, its lofty elevation,—a physical type, and if the phrenologists be right, 
an organic index of the capacious mind, with its harmoniously balanced facul- 
ties, there inhabiting. Our task we will now bring to an end by grouping, 
with as much faithfulness as we can, the features of his mind and character. 

Professor Sedgwick, when President of the British Association at Cam- 
bridge, illustrated his own liberal spirit—every one knows his manifold ability 
to judge—by referring publicly to Sir William Hamilton as “a man who pos- 
sessed within himself powers and talents perhaps never before combined within 
one philosophic character.” Of these powers, however, we believe that we 
may rightly name that of generalization, as the power which holds the predo- 
minant place, and is possessed by Sir William Hamilton in a degree which has 
been seldom equalled. It is that of which his mathematical works are emi- 
nently the product, and which makes mathematics to him a region over which 
metaphysical thought bears a presiding sway, and where imagination can success- 
fully exercise her creative and combining energy, in devising new relations and 
higher laws. That he perceives the philosophical obligation afterwards to au- 
thenticate these relations and laws by induction, and to demonstrate them by 
the employment of a strict deductive process, and that he has the power also to 
fulfil this task, and the disposition to expend upon it the necessary amount of 
labour, frees him from the imputation of deficieticies which have often depre- 
ciated the fame and diminished the usefulness of those explorers in the high 
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priori path, with whom the powers we have above referred to, of generalization 
and active imagination, were not similarly balanced ; but who, after all, because 
they possessed these highest and most living faculties, will ever be allowed to 
stand in the first rank of scientific genius. It is this possession by Sir William 
Hamilton of imagination and metaphysical insight, in addition to the powers 
more commonly the exclusive property of men of science, which have made his 
mind and conversation a source of peculiar interest, as we know has been the 
case, to Coleridge and to Wordsworth, the latter of whom has often, in our 
hearing, testified the admiration and regard he entertains towards our coun- 
tryman. 

These high powers of Sir William Hamilton are served by a memory of 
unusual vigour; which also richly furnishes to his conversation, from the 
various fields of literature, nature, art, and life, felicitous allusion, appropriate 
example, and illustrative anecdote. That conversation, exception being made 
that for some audiences it is too wide and elemental in its general character, 
receives almost every additional intellectual charm from his natural eloquence, 
from language—his mastery over which is complete—the most varied and often 
original, from a lively fancy, a free discursiveness, and a clear ae while the 
néos of the man causes it to shine with a light reflected from qualities still more 
excellent and amiable ;—a buoyant cheerfulness, an ingenuous simplicity, a 
kindly human-heartedness, glad to praise, and glad to receive the reward of 
genuine approbation, a patient candour, a singleness of fidelity to truth, a love 
for all that is intellectually or morally noble, and an habitual reverence for 
every divinely-imposed restraint upon the play of fancy and the speculations of 
intellect. 

The poetical productions of Sir William Hamilton are in our eyes of consi- 
derable value: more perhaps, indeed, as beautiful emanations of his character, 
evidencing the strength and generousness of his affections, and the loftiness of 
the aspirations and communings of his spirit, than as works of poetic art: yet 
many of them, we think, prove that had he devoted his powers to this art as a 
study, he might have gained a high place among our poets. We annex one of 
his sonnets, chosen not so much to exhibit to advantage his powers of rythm 
and expression, as to accredit our testimony to the exaltation and generosity of 
his nature. 

In politics Sir William Hamilton has always been a Conservative of enlarged 
views and steadfast principles, which he has not shrunk from publicly main- 
taining. And as to his religion, we are deeply gratified to have abundant 
warrant for believing that in conviction, in feeling, and in life he is an attached 
member of the Church of England, a sincere and devout Christian. 

We had thought to conclude our memoir by designating him as “ the Irish 
Lagrange ;” flattering, however, to his scientific merits as the parallel possibly 
might be, his own name, we will believe, is his most fitting and honourable 
designation—Sir William Rowan Hamilton—a name which, we doubt not, will 
live a long life of scientific reputation, and be proudly remembered by his 
country as that of a great and a good man. But listen to his own sublime and 
holy aspiration ! 


O brooding Spirit of Wisdom and of Love, 
Whose mighty wings even now o’ershadow me, 
Absorb me in thine own immensity, 

And raise me far my finite self above ! 

Purge vanity away, and the weak care 

That name or fame of me may widely spread : 
And the deep wish keep burning, in their stead, 
Thy blissful influence afar to bear,— 

Or see it borne! Let no desire of ease, 

No lack of courage, faith, or love, delay 

Mine own steps on that high thought-paven way 
In which my soul her clear commission sees : 
Yet with an equal joy let me behold 

Thy chariot o'er that way by others roll’d! 
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‘** The world’s my filbert which with my crackers will I open.” 


Shahspeare. 


* The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer beknaves the divine ; 
And the justice, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade’s as honest as mine.” 


Ir Providence, instead of a vagabond, 
had made me a justice of the peace, 
there is no species of penalty I would 
not have enforced against a class of 
offenders, upon whom it is the per- 
verted taste of the day to bestow 
wealth, praise, honour, and reputation ; 
in a word, upon that portion of the 
writers for our periodical literature 
whose pastime it is by high-flown and 
exaggerated pictures of society, places, 
and amusements, to mislead the 
too credulous and believing world; 
who, in the search for information 
and instruction, are but reaping a bar- 
ren harvest of deceit and illusion. 
Every one is loud and energetic in 
his condemnation of a bubble specu- 
lation ; every one is severe upon the 
dishonest features of bankruptcy, and 
the demerits of untrusty guardian- 
ship; but while the law visits these 
with its pains and penalties, and while 
heavy inflictions follow on those 
breaches of trust; which affect our 
pocket, yet can he “ walk scatheless,” 
with port erect and visage high, who, 
for mere amusement—for the passing 
pleasure of the moment—or, baser 
still, for certain pounds per sheet, can 
present us with the air-drawn daggers 
of a dyspeptic imagination, for the 
real woes of life, or paint the most 
commonplace and tiresome subjects 
with colours so vivid and so glowing 
as to persuade the unwary reader that 
a paradise of pleasure and enjoyment, 
hitherto unknown, is open before him. 
The treadmill and the ducking-stool, 
“me judice,” would no longer be te- 
nanted by rambling gipsies or con- 
vivial rioters, but would display to the 
admiring gaze of an assembled multi- 
tude the aristocratic features of Sir 
Edward Bulwer, the dark whiskers of 
D'Israeli, the long and graceful pro- 
portions of Hamilton Maxwell, or the 
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Beggars’ Opera. 


portly paunch and _ melo-dramatic 
frown of that right pleasant fellow, 
Henry Addison himself. 

Youcannot open anewspaper without 
meeting some narrative of what, in the 
phrase of the day, is denominated an 
attempted imposition. Count Skryz- 
nyzk, with black moustachoes and a 
beard to match, who, after being the 
lion of Lord Dudley Stuart's parties, 
and the delight of a certain set of 
people in the west end, who, when 
they give a tea-party, call it a soiree, 
and deem it necessary to have either a 
Hindoo or a Hottentot, a Pole or a 
piano-player, to interest their guests, 
was lately brought up before Sir Peter 
Laurie, charged by 964 with obtaining 
money under false pretences, and sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment 
and hard labour at the treadmill. 

The charge looks a grave one, good 
reader, and perhaps iio some no- 
tion is trotting through your head 
about forgery or embezzlement ; you 
think of widows rendered desolate, or 
orphans defrauded ; you lament over 
the hard-earned pittance of perse- 
vering industry lost to its possessor ; 
and, in your heart, you acknowledge 
that there may have been some cause 
for the partition of Poland, and that 
the Emperor of the Russias, like ano- 
ther monarch, may not be half so 
black as he is painted. But+spare 
your honest indignation; our unpro- 
nouncable friend did none of these. 
No ; the head and front of his offend- 
ing was simply exciting the sympa- 
thies of a feeling world for his own 
deep wrongs; for the fate of his father, 
beheaded in the Grand Place at War- 
saw; for *his four brothers, doomed 
never to see the sun in the dark mines 
of Tabolsk ; for his beautiful sister, 
reared in the lap of Juxury and wealth, 
wandering houseless and -an outcast 
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around the palaces of St. Petersburg, 
wearying heaven itself with cries for 
mercy on her banished brethren ; and 
last of all, for himself, he, who at the 
battle of Pultowa led heaven-knows 
how many and how terrific charges of 
cavalry,—whose breast was a galaxy 
of orders only outnumbered by his 
wounds, that he should be an exile, 
without friends, and without home !— 
In a word, by a beautiful and highly- 
wrought narrative, that drew tears 
from the lady and ten shillings from 
the gentleman of the house, he be- 
came amenable to our law as a 
swindler and an impostor, simply be- 
cause his narrative was a fiction. 

In the name of all justice, in the 
name of truth, of honesty, and fair 
dealing, I ask you is this right? or if 
the treadmill be the fit reward for 
such powers as his, what shall we say, 
what shall we do, with all the popular 
writers of the day? How many of 
Bulwer’s stories are facts? What 
truth is there in James? Is that 
beautiful creation of Dickens, “ Poor 
Nell,” a real or a fictitious character ? 
And is the offence, after all, merely in 
the manner, and not the matter, of 
the transgression? Is it that, instead 
ef coming before the world printed, 
puffed, and hot-pressed by the gentle- 
men of the Row, he ventured to edite 
himself, and, instead of the trade, 
make his tongue the medium of publi- 
cation? And yet, if speech be the 
crime, what say you to Macready, and 
with what punishment are you pre- 

ed to visit him who makes your 

t-strings vibrate to the sorrows of 
Virginius, or thrills your very blood 
with the malignant vengeance of Iago? 
Is what is permissible in Covent- 
Garden, criminal in the city? or, 
stranger still, is there a punishment 
at the one place and praise at the 
other? Or is it the costume, the 
foot-lights, the orange-peel, and the 
saw-dust,—are they the terms of the 
immunity? Alas, and alas! I believe 
they are. 

om said, “ the age of chivalry is 
o'er ;” and I believe the age of poetry 
has gone with it; and if Homer him- 
self were to chant an Iliad down 
Fleet-street, I'd wager a cfown that 
964 would take him up for a ballad- 

er. 
ut @ late casé oceursto me. A 
@ountryman of mine, one Bernard 
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Cavanagh, doubtless, a gentleman of 
very good connections, announced 
some time ago that he had adopted a 
new system of diet, which was neither 
more nor less than going without any 
food. Now, Mr. Cavanagh was a 
stout gentleman, comely and plump to 
look at, who conversed pleasantly on 
the common topics of the day, and 
seemed, on the whole, to enjoy life 
pretty much like other people. He 
was to be seen for a shilling, children 
half-price: and although Englishmen 
have read of our starving countrymen 
for the last century and a-half, yet 
their curiosity to see one, to look at 
him, to prod him with their umbrellas, 
punch him with their knuckles, and 
otherwise test his vitality, was such, 
that they seemed just as much alive as 
though the phenomenon was new to 
them. The consequence was, Mr. Ca- 
vanagh, whose cook was on board wages, 
and whose establishment was of the least 
expensive character, began to wax rich. 
Several large towns and cities, in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, requested 
him to visit them; and Joe Hume 
suggested that the corporation of 
London should offer him ten thou- 
sand pounds for his secret, merely for 
the use of the livery. In fact, Cava- 
nagh was now the cry, and as Barney 
appeared to grow fat on fasting, his 
popularity knew no bounds. Unfor- 
tunately, however, ambition, the bane 
of so many other great men, num- 
bered him also among its victims. 
Had he been content with London as 
the sphere of his triumphs and tee- 
totalism, there is no saying how long 
he might have gone on starving with 
satisfaction. Whether it is that the 
people are less observant there, or 
more accustomed to see similar exhibi- 
tions, I cannot tell; but true it is they 
paid their shillings, felt his ribs, walk- 
ed home, and pronounced Barney a 
most exemplary Irishman. But not 
content with the capital, he must make 
a tour in the provinces, and accordingly 
went starring it about through Leeds, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and all the 
other manufacturing towns, as if in 
mockery of the poor people who did 
not know the secret how to live with- 
out food. 

Mr. Cavanagh was now living—if 
life it can be called—in one of the 
best hotels, when, actuated by that 
spirit of inquiry that characterizes 
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the age, a respectable lady, who kept 
a boarding-house, paid him a visit, to 
ascertain, if pasta, hie far his sys- 
tem might be made applicable to her 
guests, who, whatever their afflictions, 
laboured under no such symptoms as 
his. 

She was pleased with Barney,—she 
patted him with her hand; he was 
round, and plump, and fat, much more 
so, indeed, than many of her daily 
dinner-party; and had, withal, that 
kind of joyous, rollicking, devil-may- 
care look, that seems to bespeak good 
condition ;—but this the poor lady, of 
course, did not know to be an inherent 
property in Pat, however poor his 
situation. 

After an interview of an hour long 
she took her leave, not exhibiting the 
usual satisfaction of other visitors, but 
with a dubious look and meditative 
expression, that betokened a mind not 
made up, and a heart not at ease; she 
was clearly not content, perhaps the 
abortive effort to extract a confession 
from Mr. Cavanagh might be the cause, 
or perhaps she felt like many respecta- 
ble people whose curiosity is only the 
advanced guard to their repentance, 
and who never think that in any exhi- 
bition they get the worth of their 
money. ‘This might be the case, for 
as fasting is a negative process, there 
is really little to see in the performer. 
Had it been the man that eats a sheep; 
“a la bonne heure!” you have some- 
thing for your money there: and I can 
even sympathize with the French gen- 
tleman who follows Van Amburgh to 
this day, in the agreeable hope, to 
use his own words, of “assisting at the 
soiree, when the lions shall eat Mr. 
Van Amburgh.” This, if not laudable 
is at least intelligible. But to return, 
the lady went her way, not indeed on 
hospitable thoughts intent, but turn- 
ing over in her mind various theories 
about abstinence, and only wishing she 
had the whole of the Cavanagh family 
for boarders at a guinea a-week. 

Late in the evening of the same day 
this estimable lady, whose inquiries 
into the properties of gastric juice, if 
not as scientific, were to tlie full as en- 
thusiastic as that of Bostock or Tiede- 
man himself, was returning from an 
early tea, through an unfrequented 
suburb of Manchester, when suddenly 
her eye fell upon Bernard Cavanagh, 
seated in a little shop—a dish of sausa- 
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ges and a plate of ham- before him, 
while a frothing cup of porter orna- 
mented his right hand. It was frue, 
he wore a patch above his eye, a large 
beard, and various other disguises, 
but they served him not: she knew 
him at once. The result is soon told: 
the police were informed ; Mr. Cava- 
nagh was captured; the lady gave her 
testimony in a crowded court, and he 
who lately was rolling on the wheel of 
fortune was now condemned to foot it 
on a very different wheel, and all for 
no other cause than that he could not 
live without food. 

The magistrate, who was eloquent 
on the occasion, called him an impostor ; 
designating by this odious epithet, a 
highly-wrought and _ well-conceived 
work of imagination. Unhappy De- 
foe, your Robinson Crusoe might have 
cost you a voyage across the seas; your 
man Friday might have been a black 
Monday to you had you lived in our 
days. 964 is a severer critic than The 
Quarterly, and his judgment more ir- 
revocable. 

We have never heard of any one 
who, discovering the fictitious charac- 
ter of a novel he had believed as a 
fact, waited on the publisher with a 
modest request that his money might 
be returned to him, being obtained 
under false pretenses; much less of 
his applying to his worship for a 
warrant against G. P, R. James, esq. 
or Harrison Ainsworth, for certain 
imaginary woes and unreal sorrows de- 
picted in their writings ; yet the con- 
duct of the lady towards Mr. Cava- 
nagh was exactly of this nature. How 
did his appetite do her any possible 
disservice? what sins against her soul 
were contained in his sausages? and 
yet she must appeal to the justice as 
an injured woman: Cavanagh had 
imposed upon her—she was wronged 
because he was hungry. All his nar- 
rative, beautifully constructed and art- 
fully put together, went for nothing ; 
his look, his manner; his entertaining 
anecdotes, his fascinating conversation, 
his time—from ten in the morning till 
eight in the evening—went all for no- 
thing: this really is too bad. Do we 
ask of every author to be the hero he 
describes? Is Bulwer, Pelham, and 
Paul Clifford, Eugene Aram, and the 
Lady of Lyons? Is James, Mary of 
Burgundy, Darnley, the. Gypsey, and 
Saaes. a Leon? Is Dickens, Sam 
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Weller, Quilp, ‘and Barnaby Rudge? 
—to what absurdities will this lead us! 
and yet Bernard Cavanagh was no 
more guilty than any of these gentle- 
men. He was, if I may so express it, 
a pictorial—an ideal representation of 
a man that fasted: he narrated all the 
sensations want of food suggests ; its 
dreamy debility, its languid stupor, its 
painful suffering, its stage of struggle 
and suspense, ending in a victory, 
where the mind, the conqueror over 
the baser nature, asserts its proud and 
glorious supremacy in the triumph of 
volition ; and for this beautiful crea- 
tion of his brain he is sent to the tread- 
mill, as though, instead of a poet, he 
had been a pickpocket. 

If Bulwer be a baronet ; if Dickens’ 
bed-room be papered with bank-deben- 
tures; then do I proclaim it ree | 
before the world, Bernard Cavanag 
is an injured man: you are either ab- 
surd in one case, or unjust in the other ; 
take your choice. Ship off Sir Edward 
to the colonies ; send James to Swan 
River ; let Lady Blessington card wool, 
or Mrs. Norton pound oyster-shells ; 
or else we call upon you, give Mr. 
Cavanagh freedom of the guild ; call him 
the author of “The Hungry One;” let 
him be courted and féted—you may ask 
him to dinner with an easy conscience, 
and invite him to tea without remorse. 
Let a Whig-radical borough solicit him 
to represent it ; place him at the right- 
hand of Lord John ; let his picture be 
exhibited in the print shops, and let 
the cut of his coat and the tie of his 
cravat be so much in vogue that bang- 
ups @ la Barney shall be the only things 
seen in Bond-street : one course or the 
other you must take. If the moun- 
tain will not go to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must go the mountain: or in other 
words, if Bulwer descend not to Bar- 
ney, Barney must mount up to Bulwer. 
It is absurd, it is worse than absurd, 
to pretend that he who so thoroughly 
sympathises with his hero, as to em- 
body him in his own thoughts and 
acts, his look, his dress, and his demea- 
nour, that he, I say, who so penetrated 
with the impersonation of a part finds 
the pen too weak, and the press too 
slow, to picture forth his vivid crea- 
tions, should be less an object of praise, 
of honour, and distinction, than the 
indolent denizen of some drawing-room, 
who, in slippered ease, dictates his 
shadowy and imperfect conceptions— 
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visions of what he never felt, dreamy 
representations of unreality. 

« The poet,” as the word implies, is 
the maker or the creator; and how- 
ever little of the higher attributes of 
what the world esteems as poetry the 
character would seem to possess, he 
who invents a personage, the confor- 
mity of whose traits to the rule of life 
is acknowledged for its truth, he, I 
say, isa poet. Thus, there is poetry 
in Sancho Panza, Falstaff, Dugald 
Dalgetty, and a hundred other similar 
impersonations ; and why not in Ber- 
nard Cavanagh ? 

Look for a moment at the effects of 
your system. The Caraccis, we are 
told, spent their boyish years drawing 
rude figures: with chalk on the doors 
and even the walls of the palaces of 
Rome: here the first germs of their 
early talent displayed themselves ; and 
in those bold conceptions of youthful 
genius were seen the first dawnings of a 
power that gave glory to the age they 
lived in. Had Sir Peter Laurie been 
their cotemporary, had 964 been loose 
in those days, they would have been 
treated with a trip to the mill, and 
their taste for design cultivated by the 
low diet of a penitentiary. You know 
not what budding genius you have 
nipped with this abominable system: 
you think not of the early indications 
of mind and intellect you may be con- 
signing to prison: or isit after all, that 
the matter-of-fact spirit of the age has 
sapped the very vitals of our law code, 
and that in your utilitarian zeal you 
have doomed to death all that bears 
the stamp of imagination ; if this be 
indeed your object, have a good heart, 
leave it to 964, and you'll not leave a 
novelist in the land. 

Good reader, I ask your pardon for 
all this honest indignation ; I know it 
isin vain: I cannot reform our juris- 
prudence ; and our laws, like the Bel- 
gian revolution, must be regarded 
“comme un fait accompli ;” in other 
words, what can’t be cured must be 
endured. Let us leave then our friend 
the Pole to perform his penance ; let 
us say adieu to Barney, who is at this 
moment occupying a suite of apart- 
ments in the penitentiary, and let us 
return to the reverse of the medal, I 
mean to those who would while us away 
by false promises and flattering speeches 
to entertain such views of life as are 
not only impossible but inconsistent, 
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thus rendering our path here devoid of 
interest and of pleasure, while com- 
pared with the extravagant creations 
of their own erring fancies. Yes, 
princes may be trusted, but put not 
your faith in periodicals. Let no pic- 
torial representations of Alpine sce- 
nery, under the auspices of Colburn 
or Bentley, seduce you from the com- 
forts of your hearth and home: let no 
enthusiastic accounts of military great- 
ness, no peninsular pleasures, no charms 
of campaigning life, induce you to 
change your garb of country ‘gentle- 

man for the liver y of the Horse-Guards, 

—‘‘ making the green one red.” 

Be not mystified by Maxwell, 
nor lured by Lorrequer ; let no pa- 
negyrics of pipe-clay and the bre- 
vet seduce you from the peaceful path 
in life; let not Marryat mar your 
happiness by the glories of thcse who 
dwell in the deep waters ; let not Wil- 
son persuade you that the “ Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life” have 
any reference to that romantic people, 
who betake themselves to their native 
mountains with a little oatmeal for 
food and a little sulphur for friction ; 
do not believe one syllable about the 
girls of the west ; trust not in the re- 
presentations of their blue eyes, nor of 
their trim ancles peering beneath a 
jupe of scarlet-—we can vouch it is 
true, for the red petticoat, but the rest 
is apocryphal. [ly, we warn you, 
from Summers in Germany, Evenings 
in Brittany, Weeks on the Rhine ; 
away with tours, guide-books, and all 
the John Murrayisms of travels. A 
plague upon Egypt! travellers have a 
proverbial liberty of conscience, and 
the farther they go, the more does it 
seem to stretch; not that near home 
mattersare much better, for our “ Wild 
Sports” in Achill are as romantic as 
those in Africa, and the Complete 
Angler is a complete humbug. 

There is no faith—no principle in 
any of these men, The grave writer, 
the stern moralist, the uncompromis- 
ing advocate of the inflexible rule of 
right, is a dandy with essenced locks, 
loose trowsers, and looser morals, who 
breakfasts at four in the afternoon, 
and spends his evenings among the 
side scenes of the opera; the merry 
writer of whims and oddities, who 
shakes his puns about like pepper from 
& pepper-castor, is a misanthrophic 
melancholy gentleman of mournful 
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look and unhappy aspect ; the advo- 
cate of field sports, of all the joyous 
excitement of the hunting-field, and 
the bold dangers of the chase, is an 
asthmatic sexagenarian, with care in 
his heart and gout in his ancles ; 
and lastly, he who lives but in the 
horrors of a charnel-house, whose 
gloomy mind finds no pleasure save in 
the dark and dismal pictures of crime 
and suffering, of lingering agony, or 
cruel death, is a fat, round, portly, 
comely gentleman, with a laugh like 
Falstaff, and a face whose every linea- 
ment and feature seems to exhale the 
merriment of a jocose and happy tem- 
perament. I speak not of the softer 
sex, many of whose productions would 
seem to have but little sympathy with 
themselves ; but once for all, I would 
ask you what reliance, what faith can 
you place in any of them? Is it to 
the denizen of a coal niine you apply 
for information about the Nassau 
balloon? Do you refer a disputed 
point in dress to an Englishman, in 
climate to a Laplander, in politeness 
to a Frenchman, or in hospitality to 
a Belgian? or do you not rather feel 
that these are not exactly their attri- 
butes, and that you are moving the 
equity for a case at common law, 
exactly in the same way? and for the 
same reason, we repeat it, put not 
your faith in periodicals, nor in the 
writers thereof. 

How ridiculous would it appear if 
the surgeon-general were to open a 
pleading, or charge a jury in the 
Queen’s Bench, while the solicitor- 
general was engaged in taking up the 
femoral artery! What would you 
say if the Archbishop of Dublin were 
to preside over the artillery practice 
at the Pigeon-house, while the com- 
mander of the Forces delivered a 
charge to the clergy of the diocese ? 
How would you look if Justice Pen- 
nefather were to speak‘ at a repeal 
meeting, and Daniel O’Connell to 
conduct himself like a loyal and dis- 
ereet citizen? Would you not at 
once say the whole world is in mas- 
querade ? and would you not be justi- 
fied in the remark? And yet this it 
is which is exactly taking place before 
your eyes in the wide world of letters, 
The illiterate and unreflecting man of 
underbred habits and degenerate tastes 
will write nothing but a philosophic 
novel ; the denizen of the Fleet, or 
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the Queen’s Bench, publishes an ascent 
of Mont Blanc, with a glowing de- 
scription of the delights of liberty ; 
the nobleman writes slang ; the starv- 
ing author, with broken boots and 
patched continuations, will not indite a 
name undignified by a title ; and after 
all this will you venture to tell me 
that these men are not indictable by 
the statute for obtaining money under 
false pretences ? 

I have run myself out of breath, 
and now if you will allow me a few 
moments I will tell you, what perhaps 
I ought to have done earlier in this 
article, namely, its object. 

It is a remarkable feature in the 
complex and difficult machinery of our 
society that while crime and the law 
code keep steadily on the increase, 
moving in parallel lines one beside 
the other, certain prejudices, popular 
fallacies—nuts, as we have called 
them at the head of this paper—should 
still disgrace our social system ; and 
that however justice may be adminis- 
tered in our courts of law, in the 

ivate judicature of our own dwell- 
ings we observe an especial system of 
jurisprudence, marked by injustice 
and by wrong. To endeavour to depict 
some instances of this I have set about 
my present undertaking. To disabuse 
the public mind as to the error, that 
what is punishable in one can be 
praiseworthy in another, and what is 
excellent in the court can be execrable 
in the city. Such is my object, such 
my hope. Under this title I shall en- 
deavour to touch upon the undue 
estimation in which we hold certain 
people and places, the unfair depre- 
ciation of certain sects and callings. 
Not confining myself to home, I shall 
take the habits of my countrymen on 
the Continent, whether in their search 
for climate, economy, education, or 
enjoyment, and, as far as my_ability 
lies, hold the mirror up to nature, 
while I extend the war-cry of my dis- 
tinguished countrymen, not asking 
justice for Ireland” alone, but “ jus- 
tice for the whole human race.” For 
the gaoler as for the guardsman, for 
the steward of the Holyhead as for 
him of the household ; from the Mun- 
ster king-at-arms to the monarch of 
the Cannibal Island—* nihil a me 
alienum puto ;” from the priest to the 
ae tentiary ; from Mr. Arkins to Ab 
el Kader: my sympathy extends to all. 
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I had nearly attained to man’s estate 
before I. understood the nature of a 
coroner. I remember, when a child, 
to have seen a coloured print from a 
well-known picture of the day, repre- 
senting the night-mare. It was a 
horrible representation of a goblin 
shape of hideous aspect, that sat 
cowering upon the bosom of a sleeping 
figure, on whose white features a look 
of painful suffering was depicted, while 
the clenched hands and drawn up feet 
seemed to struggle with convuisive 
agony. Heaven knows how or when 
the thought occurred to me, but I 
clearly recollect my impression that 
this goblin was a coroner. Some con- 
fused notion about sitting on a corpse 
as one of his attributes had, doubtless, 
suggested the idea, and certainly no- 
thing contributed to increase the 
horror of suicide in my eyes, so much 
as the reflection, that the grim demon 
already mentioned had some function 
to discharge on the occasion. 

When after the lapse of years I 
heard that the eloquent and gifted 
member for Finsbury was a being of 
this order, although, I knew by that 
time the injustice of my original pre- 
judices, yet I confess, I could not look 
at him in the house without a thought 
of my childish fancies, and an endea- 
vour to trace in his comely features, 
some faint resemblance to the figure 
of the night-mare. 

This strange impression of my in- 
fancy recurred strongly to my mind a 
few days since, on reading a news- 
paper account of a sudden death.— 
The case was simply that of a gentle. 
man who in the bosom of his family 
became suddenly seized with illness, 
and after a few hours expired. What 
was their surprise! what their horror! 
to find that no sooner was the circum- 
stance known, than the house was sur- 
rounded by amob, policemen were sta 
tioned at the doors, and twelve of the 
great unwashed with a coroner at their 
head forced their entry into the house 
of mourning to deliberate on the cause 
of death. I can perfectly understand 
the value of this practice in cases 
where either suspicion has attached, 
or where the circumstances of the de- 
cease, as to time and place, would 
indicate a violent death; but where a 
aot surrounded by his children, 
iving in all the quiet enjoyment of an 
easy, and undisturbed existence, drops: 
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off by some one of the ills that flesh 
is heir to, only a little more rapidly 
than his neighbour at next door, why 
this should be a case for a coroner and 
his gang, I cannot, for the life of me, 
conceive. In the instance [ allude to, 
the family offered the fullest informa- 
tion ; they explained that the deceased 
had been liable for years to an infir- 
mity likely to terminate in this way. 
The physician who attended him cor- 
roborated the statement, and in fact 
it was clear the case was one of those 
almost every-day occurrences, where 
the thread of life is snapped, not un- 
ravelled. This, however, did not 
satisfy the coroner, who had, as he 
expressed it, a duty to perform, and 
who certainly had five guineas for his 
fee ; he was a medical coroner too, 
and therefore he would examine for 
himself. Thus, in the midst of allthe 
affliction and bereavement of a de- 
solate family, the frightful detail of 
an inquest, with all its attendant train 
of harrowing and heart-rending in- 
quiries is carried on simply because 
it is permissible by the law, and the 
coroner may enter where the king 
cannot. 

We are taught in the litany to pray 
against sudden death; but up to this 
moment I never knew it was illegal. 
Dreadful afflictions, as apoplexy and 
aneurism are, it remained for our pre- 
sent civilization, to make them punish- 
able by a statute. The march of in- 
tellect, not satisfied with directing us 
in life, must go a step farther and 
teach us how to die. Fashionable 
diseases the world has been long 
acquainted with, but an illegal inflam- 
mation, and a criminal hemorrhage 
have been reserved for the enlightened 
age we live in. 

Newspapers will no longer inform 
us, in the habitual phrase, that Mr. 
Simpkins died suddenly at his house 
at Hampstead; but, under the head 
of “ Shocking outrage,” we shall read, 
“that after a long life of great respec- 
tability and the exhibition of many 
virtues, this unfortunate gentleman, 
it is hoped, in a moment of mental 
alienation, went off with a disease of 
the heart. The affliction of his sur- 
viving relatives at this frightful act 
may be conceived, but cannot be de- 
seribed. His effects, according to 
the statute, have been confiscated to 
the crown, and a deodand of fifty 
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shillings awarded on the apothecar 
who attended him. It is hoped, that 
the universal execration which attends 
cases of this nature may deter others 
from the same course; and, we con- 
fess, our observations are directed 
with a painful, but we trust, a power- 
ful interest to certain elderly gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood of Isling- 
ton.” Verb. sat. 

Under these sad circumstances it 
behoves us to look a little about, and 
provide against such a contingency. 
It is then earnestly recommended to 
heads of families, that when register- 
ing the birth of a child, they should 
also include some probable or possible 
malady of which he may, could, would, 
should, or ought to die, in the course 
of time. This will show, by incon- 
testible evidence, that the event was 
at least anticipated, and being done at 
the earliest period of life, no reproach 
can possibly lie for want of premedi- 
tation. The registry might run 
thus— 

Giles Tims, son of Thomas and 
Mary Tims, born on the 9th June, 
Kent street, Southwark—dropsy, ty- 
phus, or gout in the stomach. 

It by no means follows, that he 
must wait for one or other of these 
maladies to carry him off. Not at 
all; he may range at will through the 
whole practice of physic, and adopt 
his choice. The registry only goes to 
show, that he does not mean to sneak 
out of the world in any under-bred 
way, nor bolt out of life with the 
abrupt precipitation of a Frenchman 
after a dinner-party. I have merely 
thrown out this hint here as a warning 
to my many friends, and shall now 
proceed to other and more pleasing 
topics. 

Among the many incongruities of 
that composite piece of architecture, 
called John Bull, there is nothing 
more striking than the contrast be- 
tween his thorough nationality and 
his unbounded admiration for foreign- 
ers. Now, although we may not 
entirely sympathize with, we can un- 
derstand and appreciate this feature 
of his character, and see how he 
gratifies his very pride itself, in the 
attentions and civilities he bestows 
upon strangers. The feeling is intel- 
ligible too, because Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and even Italians, notwithstand- 
ing the many points of disparity be- 
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tween us, have always certain qualities 
well worthy of respect, if not of imi- 
tation. France has a great literature, 
a name glorious in history, a people 
abounding in;intelligence, skill, and 
invention; in fact, all the attributes 
that make up a great nation. Ger- 
many has many of these, and though 
she lack the brilliant fancy, the spark- 
ling wit of her neighbour, has still a 
compensating fund in the rich resources 
of her judgment, and the profound 
depths of her scholarship. Indeed, 
every continental country has its lesson 
for our benefit, and we would do well 
to cultivate the acquaintance of stran- 
gers, not only to disseminate more 
just views of ourselves and our insti- 
tutions, but also for the adoption of 
such customs as seem worthy of imi- 
tation, and such habits as may suit 
our condition in life; while such is 
the case as regards those countries 
high in the scale of civilization, we 
would, by no means, extend the rule to 
others less happily constituted, less 
benignly gifted. The Carinthian boor 
with his garment of sheep-wool, or 
the Laplander with his snow-shoes and 
his hood of deerskin, may be both 
very natural objects of curiosity, but 
by no means subjects of imitation. 
This point will doubtless be conceded 
at once; and now, will any one tell 
me for what cause, under what pre- 
tence, and with what pretext are we 
civil to the Yankees ?—not for their 
politeness, not for their literature, not 
for any fascination of their manner, 
nor any charm of their address, not 
for any historic association, not for 
any halo that the glorious past has 
thrown around the commonplace 
monotony of the present, still less for 
any romantic curiosity as to their lives 
and habits—for in this respect all other 
savage nations far surpass them. What 
then is, or what can be the cause ? 
Of all the lions that caprice and the 
whimsical absurdity of a second-rate 
set in fashion ever courted and enter- 
tained, never had any one less pre- 
tensions to the civility he received 
than the author of ‘ Pencillings by the 
Way’ —poor in thought, still poorer in 
expression, without a spark of wit, 
without a gleam of imagination—a 
fourth-rate looking man, and a fifth- 
rate talker, he continued to receive 
the homage we were wont to bestow 
upon a Scott, and even charily ex- 


tended to a Dickens. His writings 
the very slip-slop of “ commerage,” 
the tittle-tattle of a Sunday paper, 
dressed up in the cant of Kentucky ; 
the very titles, the contemptible affec- 
tation of unredeemed twaddle, ‘ Pencil- 
lings by the way!’ ¢ Letters from under a 
bridge!’ Good Lack! how the latter 
name is suggestive of eaves-dropping 
and listening ; and how involuntarily 
we call to mind those chance expres- 
sions of his partners in the dance, 
or his companions at the table, faith- 
fully recorded for the edification of 
the free-born Americans, who, while 
they ridicule our institutions, en- 
deavour to pantomime our manners. 
For many years past a number of 
persons have driven a thriving trade 
in a singular branch of commerce, no 
less than buying up cast court dresses 
and second-hand uniforms for expor- 
tation to the colonies. The negroes, 
it is said, are far prouder of figuring 
in the tattered and tarnished fragments 
of former greatness, than of wearing 
the less gaudy, but more useful garb, 
befitting their condition. So it would 
seem our trans-Atlantic friends prefer 
importing through their agents, for 
that purpose, the abandoned finery of 
courtly gossip, to the more useful but 
less pretentious apparel of common- 
place information. Mr. Willis was 
mvaluable for this purpose; he told 
his friends every thing that he heard, 
and he heard every thing that he could ; 
and, like mercy, he enjoyed a duplicate 
of blessings—for while he was delighted 
in by his own countrymen, he was 
dined by ours. He scattered his 
autographs, as Feargus O'Connor did 
franks ; he smiled ; he ogled ; he read 
his own poetry, and went the whole 
lion with all his might; and yet, in 
the midst of this, a rival starts up 
equally desirous of court secrets, and 
fifty times as enterprising in their 
search ; he risks his liberty, perhaps 
his life, in the pursuit, and what is his 
reward? I need only tell you his 
name, and you are answered—I mean 
the boy Jones; not under a bridge, 
but under a sofa; not in Almacks, ob- 
taining it at second-hand, but in Buck- 
ingham palace—into the very apart- 
ment of the Queen—the adventurous 
youth has dared to insinuate himself. 
No lady however sends her album to 
him for some memento of his genius. 
His temple is not defrauded of its 
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curls to grace a locket or a medallion ; 
and his reward, instead of a supper at 
Lady Blessington’s, is a voyage to 
Swan River. For my part, I prefer 
the boy Jones: I like his singleness 
of purpose: I admire his steady per- 
severance ; still, however, he had the 
misfortune to be born in England—his 
father lived near Wapping, and he was 
ineligible for a lion. 

To what other reason than his Eng- 
lish growth can be attributed the dif- 
ferent treatment he has experienced at 
the hands of the world. The simi- 
larity between the two characters is 
most striking. Willis had a craving 
appetite for court gossip, and the tittle- 
tattle of a palace: so had the boy 
Jones. Willis established himself as 
a listener in society: so did the boy 
Jones. Willis obtruded himself into 
places, and among people where he had 
no possible pretension to be seen: so 
did the boy Jones. | Willis wrote 
letters from under a bridge: the boy 
Jones eat mutton chops under a sofa. 

But I have done with both: it is an 
ungrateful subject, and I turn with 
pleasure to something else. 

The pet profession of England is 
the bar, and I see many reasons why 
this should be the case. Our law of 
primogeniture necessitates the exist- 
ence of certain provisions for younger 
children independently of the pittance 
bestowed on them by their families. 
The army and the navy, the church and 
the bar, form then the only avenues to 
fortune for the highly born ; and one 
or other of these four roads must be 
adopted by him who would carve out 
his own career. The bar, for many 
reasons, is the favourite—at least 
among those who place reliance in 
their intellect. Its estimation is high. 
It is not incompatible, but actually 
favourable to the pursuits of parlia- 
ment. Its rewards are manifold and 
great ; and while there is a sufficiency 
of private ease and personal retire- 
ment in its practice, there is also 
enough of publicity for the most am- 
bitiously-minded seeker of the world’s 
applause and the world’s admiration. 
Were we only to look back upon our 
history, we should find perhaps that 
the profession of the law would include 
almost two-thirds of our very greatest 
men. Astute lawyers, deep politi- 
eians, eloquent debaters, profound 
scholars, men of wit, as well as men 
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of wisdom, have abounded in its ranks, 
and there is every reason why it should 
be, as I have called it, the pet pro- 
fession. 

Having conceded so much, may I 
now be permitted to take a nearer view 
of those men so highly distinguished : 
and for this purpose let me turn my 
reader’s attention to the practice of a 
criminal trial. The first duty of a 
good citizen, it will not be disputed, is, 
as far as in him lies, to promote obedi- 
ence to the law, to repress crime, and 
bring outrage to punishment. No 
walk in life—no professional career— 
no uniform of scarlet or of black—no 
freemasonry of craft or calling can 
absolve him from this allegiance to his 
country. Yet, what do wesee? The 
wretch stained with crime—polluted 
with iniquity—for which, perhaps, the 
statute-book contains neither name 
nor indictment—whose trembling lips 
are eager to avow that guilt which, by 
confessing, he hopes may alleviate the 
penalty—this man, I say, is checked 
in his intentions—he is warned not, by 
any chance expression, to hazard a 
conviction of his crime, and told in the 
language of the law not to criminate 
himself. But the matter stops not 
here—justice is aninveterate gambler— 
she is not satisfied when her anta- 
gonist throws his cards upon the table 
confessing that he has not a trump nor 
a trick in his hand—no, like the most 
accomplished swindler of Baden or 
Boulogne, she assumes a smile of easy 
and courteous benignity, and says, 
pooh, pooh ! nonsense, my dear friend ; 
you don’t know what may turn 
up; your cards are better than you 
think; don't be faint-hearted; don’t 
you see you have the knave of trumps, 
1.e., the cleverest lawyer for your de- 
fender ; a thousand things may hap- 
pen; I may revoke, that is, the indict- 
ment may break down; there are 
innumerable chances in your favour, 
so pluck up your courage and play the 
game out. 

He takes the advice, and however 
faint-hearted before, he now assumes 
a look of stern courage, or dogged in- 
difference, and resolves to play for the 
stake. He remembers, however, that 
he is no adept in the game, and he ad- 
dresses himself in consequence to some 
astute and subtle gambler, to whom 
he commits his cards and his chances. 
The trepidation or the indifference 
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that he manifested before, now gra- 
dually gives way; and however hope- 
less he had deemed his case at first he 
now begins to think that all is not lost, 
The very way his friend, the lawyer, 
shuffles and cuts the cards, imposes on 
his credulity and suggests ahope. He 
sees at once that he is a practised 
hand, and almost unconsciously he be- 
comes deeply interested in the changes 
and vacillations of the game, he believed 
could have presented but one aspect 
of fortune. 

But the prisoner is not my object : 
I turn rather to the lawyer. Here 
then do we not see the accomplished 
gentleman—the finished scholar—the 
man of refinement and of learning, 
of character and station—standing 
forth the very embodiment of the in- 
dividual in the dock? possessed of all 
his secrets—animated by the same 
hopes—penetrated by the same fears— 
he endeavours by all the subtle in- 
genuity, with which craft and habit 

we gifted him, to confound the testi- 
mony—to disparage the truth—to 
pervert the inferences of all the wit- 
nesses. In fact, he employs all the 
stratagems of his calling, all the in- 
genuity of his mind, all the subtlety 
of his wit for the one end—that the 
man he believes in his own heart 


guilty, may; on the oaths of twelve 
onest men, be pronounced innocent. 

From the opening of the trial to its 
elose, this mental gladiator is an object 


of wonder and dread. Searcely a 
quality of the human mind is not 
exhibited by him in the brilliant pano- 
rama of his intellect. At first, the 

ient perusal of a complex and wordy 
indictment occupies him exclusively : 
he then proceeds to cross-examine the 
witnesses—flattering this one—brow- 
beating that—suggesting — insinuat- 
ing—amplifying, or retrenching, as 
the evidence would seem to favour or 
be adverse to his client. He is alter- 
nately confident and doubtful, head- 
long and hesitating—now hurried away 
on the full tide of his eloquence he 
expatiates in beautiful generalities on 
the glorious institution of trial by jury, 
and apostrophizes justice; or now, 
with broken utterance and plaintive 
voice, he supplicates the jury to be 
patient, and be careful, in the decision 
they may come to. He implores them 
te remember that when they leave 
that court, and return to the happy 
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comforts of their home, conscience 
will follow them, and the everlasting 
question crave for answer within 
them—were they sure of this man’s 
guilt? He teaches them how falla- 
cious are all human tests; he magni- 
fies the slightest discrepancy of evi- 
dence into a broad and sweeping con- 
tradiction ; and while, with a prophetic 
menace, he pictures forth the undying 
remorse that pursues him who sheds 
innocent blood, he dismisses them with 
an affecting picture of mental agony 
so great—of suffering so heart-rending, 
that, as they retire to the jury room, 
there is not a man of the twelve that 
has not more or less of a personal in- 
terest in the acquittal of the prisoner. 

However bad, however depraved 
the human mind, it still leans to mercy : 
the power to dispose of another man’s 
life is generally sufficient for the most 
malignant spirit in its thirst for ven- 
geance. What then are the feelings 
of twelve calm, and perhaps, benevolent 
men, at a moment like this? The last 
words of the advocate have thrown a 
new element into the whole case, for 
independent of their verdict upon the 
prisoner comes now the direct appeal 
to their own hearts. How will they 
feel when they reflect on this here- 
after? I do not wish,to pursue this 
further. It is enough for my present 
purpose that by the ingenuity of the 
lawyer, criminals have escaped, do 
escape, and are escaping, the just sen- 
tence on their crimes. What then is 
the result? the advocate who, up to 
this moment, has maintained a fami- 
liar, even a friendly, intimacy with his 
client in the dock, now shrinks from 
the very contamination of his look. 
He cannot bear that the blood-stained 
fingers should grasp the hem of his 
garment, and he turns with a sense of 
shame from the expressions of a grati- 
tude that criminate him in his own 
heart. However, this is but a passing 
sensation; he divests himself of his 
wig and gown, and overwhelmed with 
congratulations for his brilliant suc- 
cess, he springs into his carriage and 
goes home to dress for dinner —for 
on that day he is engaged to the 
Chancellor, the Bishop of London, or 
some other great and revered fune- 
tionary, the guardian of the church, or 
the custodian of conscience. 

Now, there isonly one thinginall this 
I would wish to bring strikingly before 
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themind of my readers, and that is, that 
the lawyer, throughout the entire pro- 
ceeding, was a free and a willing agent. 
There was neither legal nor moral 
compulsion to urge him on. No; it 
was no intrepid defence against the 
tyranny of a government or the usur- 
pation of power—it was the assertion 
of no broad and immutable principle of 
truth or justice—it was simply a matter 
of legal acumen and persuasive elo- 
quence, to the amount of fifty pounds 
sterling. 

This being admitted, let me now 
proceed to consider another function- 
ary, and observe how far the rule of 
right is consulted in the treatment 
he meets with—I mean the hangman. 
You start, good reader, and your 
gesture of impatience denotes the 
very proposition I would come to. I 
need scarcely remind you, that in 
our country this individual has a kind 
of prerogative of detestation. All 
other ranks and conditions of men 
may find a sympathy, or at least a pity, 
somewhere, but for him there is 
none. No one is sufficiently debased 
to be his companion,—no one so low 
as to be his associate! Like a being of 
another sphere, he appears but at 
some frightful moments of life, and 
then only for a few seconds. For 
the rest he drags on existence unseen 
and unheard of, his very name a 
thing to tremble at. Yet this man, 
in the duties of his calling, has neither 
will nor choice. The stern agent of 
the law, he has but one course to 
follow ; his path a narrow one, has 
no turning to the right or to the 


left, and, save that his ministry is : 


more proximate, is less accessory to 
the death of the criminal than he 
who signs the warrant for execu- 
tion. Sn fact, he but answers the 
responses of the law, and in the loud 
amen of his calling, he only consum- 
mates its recorded assertion. How 
then can you reconcile yourself to 
the fact, that while you overwhelm 
the advocate who converts right into 
wrong and wrong into right, who 
shrouds the guilty man, and conceals 
the murderer, with honour, and praise, 
and rank, and riches, and who does 
this for a brief marked fifty pounds, 
yet have nothing but abhorrence 
and detestation for the impassive 
agent whose fee is but one. One 
ean help what he does—the other 
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cannot. One is an amateursthe other 
practises in spite of himself. One 
employs every energy of his mind 
and every faculty of his intellect—the 
other only devotes the ingenuity of his 
fingers. One strains every nerve to 
let loose a criminal upon the world— 
the other but closes the grave over 
guilt and crime! 

The king’s counsel is courted. _ His 
society sought for. He is held in 
high esteem, and while his present 
career is a brilliant one in the vista 
before him, his eyes are fixed upon 
the ermine. Jack Ketch, on the other 
hand, is shunned. His companionship 
avoided, and the only futurity he 
can look to, is a life of ignominy, 
and after it an unknown grave. Let 
him be a man of fascinating man- 
ners, highly gifted, and agreeable ; 
let him be able to recount with the 
most melting pathos the aneedotes 
and incidents of his professional ca- 
reer, throwing light upon the his- 
tory of his own period—such as none 
but himself could throw ;—let him 
speak of the various characters that 
have passed through his hands, and 
so to say, “ dropped off before him’”— 
yet the prejudice of the world is 
an obstacle not to be overcome ; his 
calling is in disrepute, and no pers 
sonal efforts of his own, no indivi- 
dual pre-eminence he may arrive at 
in his walk, will. ever redeem it. 
Other men’s estimation increases as 
they distinguish themselves in life ; 
each fresh display of their abilities, 
each new occasion for the exercise 
of their powers, is hailed with rea 
newed favour and increasing flattery ; 
not so he,—every time he pears 
on his peculiar stage, the gust 
and detestation is but augmented,— 
vires acquirit eundo,—his countenance, 
as it becomes known, is a signal for 
the yelling execrations of a mob, and 
the very dexterity with which he per- 
forms his functions, is made matter 
of loathing and horror. Were his 
duties such as might be carried on 
in secret, he might do good by stealth 
and blush to find it fame; but no, 
his attributes demand the noon-day 
and the multitude—the tragedy he 
performs in, must be played before 
tens of thousands, by whom his every 
look is scowled at, his every gesture 
serutinized. But to conclude,—this 
man is a necessity of our social sys« 
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tem. We want him—we require him, 
and we can’t do without him. Much 
of the machinery of a trial might be 
dispensed with or retrenched. His 
office, however, has nothing super- 
fluous. He is part of the machinery 
of our civilization, and on what 
principle do we hunt him down like 
a wild beast to his lair? 

Men of rank and title are daily to 
be found in association, and even in- 
timacy with black legs and bruizers, 
grooms, jockeys, and swindlers ; yet 
we never heard that even the Whigs 
paid any attention to a hangman, 
nor is his name to be found even 
in the list of a Radical viceroy’s 
levee. 

However, we do not despair. Many 
prejudices of this nature have already 
given way, and many absurd notions 
have been knocked on the head by a 
wag of great Daniel's tail. And if 
our friend of Newgate, who is cer- 
tainly anti-union in his functions, will 
only cry out for repeal, the justice 
that is entreated for all Ireland may 
include him in the general distribution 
of its favours. Poor Theodore Hook 
used to say, that marriage was like 
hanging, there being only the differ- 
ence of an aspirate between halter and 
altar. The observation must serve 
as my excuse for my rapid transition 
to things connubial. 

My good reader, if it does not in- 
sult your understanding by the self- 
evidence of the query, will you allow 
me to ask you a question—which of 
the two is moreculpable, the man who, 
finding himself in a path of derelic- 
tion, arrests himself in his downward 
career, and, by a wonderful effort of 
self-restraint, stops dead short, and 
will suffer no inducement, no seduc- 
tion to lead him one step further ; or 
he, who, floating down the stream of 
his own vicious passions, takes the 
flood-tide of iniquity, and, indifferent 
to every consequence, deaf to all re- 
monstrance, seeks but the indulgence 
of his own egotistical pleasure with a 
stern determination to pursue it to the 
last? Of course you will say, that he 
who repents, is better than he who 
persists ; there is hope for the one, 
there is none for the other. Yet 
would you believe it, our common law 
asserts directly the reverse, pronounc- 
ing the culpability of the former as 
gyueriting heavy punishment, while the 
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latter is not assailable even by impli- 
cation. 

That I may make myself more 
clear, I shall give an instance of my 
meaning. Scarcely a week passes 
over, without a trial for breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. Sometimes the 
gay Lothario, to use the phrase of the 
newspapers, is nineteen, sometimes 
ninety. In either case his conduct is 
a frightful tissue of perjured vows and 
base deception. His innumerable 
letters breathing all the tenderness of 
affectionate solicitude, intended but 
for the eyes of her he loves, are read 
in open court ; attested copies of them 
are shown to the judge, or handed up 
to the jury-box. The course of his 
true love is traced from the bubbling 
fountain of first acquaintance to the 
broad river of his passionate devotion. 
Itsrapids and its whirlpools, its placid 
lakes, its frothy torrents, its windings 
and its turnings, its ebbs and flows, 
are discussed, detailed, and de- 
scanted on with all the hacknied pre- 
cision of the craft, as though his heart 
was a bill of exchange, or the current 
of his affection, a disputed  mill- 
stream. And what, after all, is this 
man’s crime? knowing that love is the 
great humanizer of our race, and feel- 
ing probably how much he stands in 
need of some civilizing process, he at- 
taches himself to some lovely and at- 
tractive girl, who, in the reciprocity of 
her affection, is herself benefitted in a 
degree equal to him. If the soft soli- 
citude of the tender passion, if its en- 
nobling self-respect, if its purifying 
influence on the heart, be good for the 
man, how much more so is it for the 
woman. If he be taught to feel how 
the refined enjoyments of an attrac- 
tive girl’s mind are superior to the 
base and degenerate pursuits of every- 
day pleasure, how much more will 
she learn to prize and cultivate those 
gifts which form the charm of her 
nature, and breathe an incense of fas- 
cination around her steps. Here is a 
compact where both parties benefit, 
but that they may do so to the fullest 
extent, it is necessary that no self- 
interest, no mean prospect of indivi- 
dual advantage should interfere : all 
must be pure and confiding. Love- 
making should not be like a game of 
ecarté with a black leg, where you 
must nat rise from the table till you 
are ruined. No! it should rather re. 
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semble a party at picquet with your 
pretty cousin, when the moment either 
party is tired, you may throw down the 
cards and abandon the game. 

This then is the case of the man : 
he either discovers that on further ac- 
quaintance the qualities he believed in, 
were not so palpable as he thought, or 
if there, marred in their exercise by 
opposing and antagonist forces, of 
whose existence he knew not, he 
thinks he detects discrepancies of tem- 
perament, disparities of taste; he 
foresees that in the channel where he 
looked for deep water, there are so 
many rocks, and shoals, and quicksands, 
that he fears the bark of conjugal hap- 
piness may be shipwrecked upon them, 
and like a prudent mariner he resolves 
to lighten the craft by “throwing over 
the lady.” Had this man married with 
all these impending suspicions on his 
mind, there is little doubt, he would 
have made a most execrable husband ; 
not to mention the danger that his 
wife should not be all amiable as she 
ought. He stops short—that is, he 
explains in one, perhaps in a series of 
letters, the reasons of his new course. 
He expects in return the admiration 
and esteem of her for whose happiness 
he is legislating, as well as for his 
own, and oh! base ingratitude, he re- 
ceives a letter from her attorney. 
The gentleman of the long robe— 
newspaper again—are in ecstacies. 
Like devils on the arrival of a new 
soul, they brighten up, rub their 
hands, and congratulate each other on 
a glorious case. The damages are 
laid at five thousand pounds; and as 
the lady is pretty, and can be’ seen 
from the jury-box, being fathers them- 
selves they award every sixpence of the 
money. 


I can picture to myself the feeling 
of the defendant at such a moment as 
this. As he stands alone in conscious 
honesty, ruminating on his fate— 
alone, I say, for like Mahomet’s cof- 
fin he has no resting-place ; laughed 
at by the men, sneered at by the wo- 
men, mulcted of perhaps half hisdor- 
tune, merely because for the last three 
years of his life he represented himself 
in every amiable and attractive trait 
that can grace and adorn human na- 
ture. Who would wonder, if like the 
man in the farce, he would register a 
vow never to do a good-natured thing 
again as long as he lived; or what 
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respect can he have for a government 
or a country, where the church tells 
him to love his neighbour, and ‘the 
chief justice makes him pay five thou- 
sand for his obedience. 

I now come to the other case, and I 
shall be very brief in my observations. 
I mean that of him, who, equally fond 
of flirting as the former, has yet a 
lively fear of an action-at-law. Love- 
making with him is a necessity of his 
existence —he is an Irishman per- 
haps, and it is as indispensable to his 
temperament as train oil to a Russian. 
He likes sporting, he likes billiards, he 
likes his club, and he likes the ladies ; 
but he has just as much intention of 
turning a huntsman at the one ora 
marker at the other, as he has of ma- 
trimony. He knows life is a chequered 
table, and that there could be no game 
if all the squares were of one colour. 
He alternates therefore between love, 
and lush, between cards and courtship, 
and as the pursuit is a pleasant one, he 
resolves never to give up. He waxes 
old, therefore, with young habits, 
adapting his tastes to his time of life ; 
he does not kneel so often at forty as 
he did at twenty, but he ogles the 
more and is twice as good-tempered. 
Not perhaps as ready to fight for the 
lady, but ten times more disposed to 
flatter her. She may love him or she 
may not; she may receive him as of 
old, or she may marry another. What 
matters it to him. All his care is 
that he shouldn’t change. All his 
anxiety is, to let the rupture, if there 
must be one, proceed from her side, 
He knows in his heart the penalty of 
breach of promise, but he also knows 
that the Chancellor can issue no in- 
junction compelling a man to marry, 
and that in the courts of love the bills 
are payable at convenience. 

Here then are the two cases, which 
in conformity with the world’s opinion 
I have dignified with every possible 
term of horror and reproach. In the 
one the measure of iniquity is but half 
filled, in the other the cup is overflow- 
ing at the brim: for the lesser offence 
the law awards damages and defama- 
tion ; for the greater, society pronounces 
an eulogy upon the enduring fidelity 
of the man thus faithful to a first 
love. 

If a person about to buy a horse, 
should on trying him for an hour or 
two, discover that his temper did not 
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suit him, or that his paces were not 
pleasant, and should in consequence 
restore him to the owner: and if ano- 
ther, on the same errand, should come 
day after day for weeks, or months, or 
even years, cantering him about over 
the pavement, and scouring over the 
dels country ; his answer being, 
when asked if he intended to purchase, 
that he liked the horse exceedingly, 
but that he hadn’t got a stable, or a 


RAILWAYS 


Tue advent of a Conservative govern- 
ment has naturally aroused the hopes of 
all those who have long looked in vain 
for some well-digested and extensive 
plans of internal improvement to be in- 
troduced into this country ; not schemes 
for the partial benefit of a few favoured 
districts, but comprehensive and prac- 
tically-useful undertakings, applicable 
to every part of the island, and de- 
signed solely with the view of develop- 
ing the resources, and arousing the 
energies. of the nation, by wisely-di- 
rected means. 

What a fatality seems to have at- 
tended every measure proposed by the 
late administration! How repeatedly 
has the chalice of promised benefits, 
of improved communications been pre- 
sented, and how often dashed away! 
Even the success of the plan now in 
course of execution for the ameliora- 
tion of the navigation of that inland 
gulph, the Shannon, is, among many 
scientific and practical men, extremely 
problematical in more than one respect ; 
and in the mean time, heavy taxation 
on the counties has been incurred. 
Year after year has the long-promised 
General Drainage Bill been sacrificed 
to the indolent whims and _ legal 
erotchets of one public functionary 
after another—abortive attempts have 
been made to place on some systematic 
and economical footing, the whole ar- 
rangements of road-making. And 
while all other parts of the empire 
have been constructing railways, their 
introduction into Ireland has been 
prevénted by the conflicting discussions 


saddle, or a curb-chain, or in fact 
some one or other of the little neces- 
saries of horse gear ; or that when hé 
had, that was exactly the animal to 
suit him—he never was better carried 
in his life. Which of these two do 
= esteem the more honest and more 
onourable ? 

When you make up your mind, 

please also to make the application. 


IN IRELAND. 


of various projects—the sole tenden- 
cies of which appear to have been to 
neutralize each other. 

The results of the report of the 
much-talked-of government railway 
commission for Ireland, were to crush 
all hopes of the importation of English, 
or of the drawing forth of Irish capi- 
tal, to embark even in the most pro- 
mising undertakings; and the subse- 
quent changes in that capricious 
element of speculation, the “ London 
money market,” have since turned the 
attention of capitalists far away from 
our shores. Yet we hope the interval 
and the delay will not have been altoge- 
ther lost ; the paramount necessity of 
some well-regulated system of public 
works in Ireland, of which railways 
will necessarily form a prominent and 
advantageous feature, cannot but have 
been duly appreciated by the present 
administration, who are well disposed 
to soften the heavy burthens of the 
poor-rate, and to better the condition 
of our labouring community. This 
can never be more effectually accom- 
plished, than by acting on sound prin- 
ciples of improvement, which will 
afford great and immediate means of 
occupation to. the, working classes, 
ang at the same time create sources of 
permanent employment, derived from 
the very improvements upon which the 
capital of the country, under careful 
and judicious arrangement, shall have 
been expended. 

We confess it is a very difficult task 
to draw, with any degree of certainty, 
the line of demarcation between public 
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and private enterprise, in the execution 
of works of internal improvement ; 
much may be said on both sides, while 
changes of circumstances greatly affect 
the question. It is quite certain 
that owing to the establishment in 
France, by the wise administration of 
Richelieu, of the board of public 
works, (ponts et chausseés,) that coun- 
try was in possession of excellent roads 
a century before the rest of Europe ; 
and yet that very establishment is, at 
the present time, the actual obstacle in 
retarding, in a most extraordinary 
manner, the introduction into France, 
of the modern system of improved 
communications by the combined bad 
influence of the centralizing and mo- 
nopolizing spirit in the government 
administrative department’, and the 
consequent want of self-dependence 
among the people. 

In England, the opposite system 
of leaving almost every thing to 
private enterprise and _ individual 
or associated exertion and specu- 
lation, has been most strikingly suc- 
cessful. From the time when a few 
spirited individuals obtained the first 
charter from the Stuarts, for the drain- 
age of the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire, to the late splendid 
results of combined capital, for the exe- 
cution of those “iron orbits,” the 
railways, which have almost realised 
the modest prayer of the absent lover, 
and annihilated ‘time and space,” 
every improvement has been indepen- 
dent of the government, and probably 
more impeded than aided by legislative 
enactments or regulations. It is, how- 
ever, a very remarkable fact, that up 
to the middle of the last century, al- 
most all these enterprises or specula- 
tions, whichever they may be styled, 
were not undertaken so much, if at all, 
with direct views of permanent invest- 
ment, as for the immediate improve- 
ment of the local districts, in which 
the parties promoting them resided, or 
were interested. Scarcely any of the 
managers of these concerns had any 
pecuniary interest in their success, as 
commercial speculations; and the funds 
for the requisite works were in almost 
every case obtained in small sums, not 
by shares, but as loans from the adja- 
cent landowners and occupiers, on 
bonds issued for the purpose; the 
principal and interest for which were 
seoured on the proceeds of the under- 
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taking, the surplus profits accumulat- 
ing in a sinking fund, to pay off the 
original cost. This is well known to 
be the present financial system, in 
respect of turnpike roads, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland ; but in the latter 
country, there exists this peculiar fea- 
ture: that whereas the parties named 
as road commissioners, and being the 
persons about to procure money on 
bond, to make the new roads, are in 
general the owners of the lands and 
properties to be pervaded and improved 
thereby, or otherwise mure or less di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the 
success, or rather in the construction 
of the intended roads ; so these road 
commissioners, in Scotland, are made, 
by the acts of parliament, personally 
responsible to the lenders of the money, 
both for the principal and interest. 
This, of course, induces great caution, 
as to the undertaking of new roads ; 
though the augmented value of the 
agricultural produce, the increased 
rental of estates, or the generally-im- 
proved state of the district is the inva- 
riable result. But in the event of the 
bond-holder finding any difficulty in 
getting back his principal with interest, 
(which is seldom the case, as it is ge- 
nerally easy enough to renew to other 
parties the bonds, ) which may be unpaid 
by the trust, instances are not wanting 
in which the trustees, or road commis- 
sioners have been compelled to pay— 
but in such cases, on a proper and for- 
mal representation to the parties having 
the control, the deficient money has 
always been provided out of the county 
rates. 

In England, almost all the improve- 
ments in navigable rivers have been 
made by local commissioners, who pay 
back the interest and principal from 
the nett proceeds of the tolls, &c., un- 
til the original debt is cleared off. In 
several instances the acts of parliament 
provide, that on repayment of all 
incumbrances, the future nett pro- 
ceeds, after going in part to the re- 
duction of charges, to improvements, 
and to repairs, shall ultimately accrue 
to the benefit of the county in which 
the work may be situated ; and in this 
way, the county palatine of Chester 
derives a large profit from the tolls of 
a navigable river (the Weaver). Al- 
lusion was made to this, at the reeent 
meeting held in Cork, uper the sub- 
ject of Irish railways, by Mr. Dillon 
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Croker, and his quotation on the sub- 
ject is sufficiently remarkable to be 
here repeated :— 


“The net returns from the tolls on 
theriver Weaver navigation, in Cheshire, 
pay the rates of that county, and have 

aid for some of the finest erections in 
the North of England. The splendid 
courts of justice, and the magnificent 
bridge at Chester, (designed by the late 
Mr. Harrison, the celebrated architect, ) 
were constructed from the funds of the 
river Weaver. Indeed, that river is 
humorously called, ‘ Miss Weaver, the 
Cheshire heiress—an heiress who has 
brought a splendid dowry to the county 
to which she is united.” 


These instances in respect of Scotch 
roads and English rivers are interest- 
ing, as they fully recognise the prin- 
ciple of the counties running the risk 
of loss, and reaping the benefit of 
gain from the returns on internal im- 
provements. 

While on the subject of the Scot- 
tish system of road security, we ought 
to have added a remarkable instance 
of the extent to which the longheaded 
and high-spirited landed proprietors 
there will go, backed by the rate- 
payers of the counties. A road, to 
connect a northern English county, 
with a southern Scottish county, had 
to pass, necessarily, through lands on 
each side of the border. In Scotland 
the system of giving the personal se- 
curity of the trustees or commission- 
ers (in other words, of the county- 
rate, which is the practical result) 
being well known and understood, the 
money was obtained forthwith. On 
the English side there was difficulty in 
raising the money, as the district was 
poor and bleak, and the system of 
responsibility unknown ;—to cure the 
difficulty, the commissioners north 
of. the Tweed became individually 
bound to the parties who lent the 
money to make the road in England! 

We have been led to go further 
with these remarks than we intended ; 
but, in discussing, presently, one of 
the proposals in respect of Irish rail- 
ways, there are certain analogies 
which may make a reference to these 
cases necessary, as they carry out the 
great principle of self-dependence, in 
separate districts, to work out their 
own improvements. 

This system of self-reliance on the 


part of our English neighbours, has 
had its origin attributed to the intro- 
duction of the poor-law into that 
kingdom. And certain it is, that from 
the passing of the act of Elizabeth, 
which instituted a legal maintenance 
for the destitute, and, by making men- 
dicity a crime, swept the hordes of 
itinerant beggars, friars, idlers, and 
sorners from the face of the land, that 
country took a start, and, overtaking 
in improvement the other nations of 
Europe, then far in advance of her, 
has since pursued that successful and 
continued march of internal amend- 
ment of her communications and pro- 
perties, which forms so remarkable a 
feature of England, proving so de- 
cidedly her wisdom, and proclaiming 
her prosperity. 

If, as a friend of ours has often re- 
marked, the effect of the original in- 
stitution of the poor-law has been to 
compel the rich to find employment 
for the poor, or be bound to support 
them, then may the introduction of 
the poor-law into Ireland be followed 
by an equally beneficial and blissful 
result; for certainly our great, our 
crying evil is want of employment for 
the labouring population, and that re- 
moved, the priest may fulminate, the 
demagogue may bluster, the Rockite 
may threaten us in vain. 

This internal prosperity of England 
has been the growth of centuries. But 
are we to toil through the long years 
of agrarian and political agitation, 
until the much-desired improvement 
is so gradually effected? Surely some 
means may be found legitimately to 
accelerate the period ; and to the wise 
and strong government now in power 
we may reasonably look for some com- 
bination of public aid and control 
with private enterprise, which we 
have ever considered the best, perhaps 
the only means of uniting the wishes 
and interests of all classes and dis- 
tricts, and of rapidly advancing us 
from a state of lethargy to a sphere of 
usefulness and activity. 

Though we cannot but seriously 
lament that the well-intended railway 
projects, brought forward a few years 
since, were so cruelly and indiscrimi- 
nately annihilated by the acts of the late 
government, we shall now, at least, 
have the benefit of the dear-boughg 
— of Great Britain, and be 
able, not only to make our railways 
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more cheaply in gers but, taking 
advantage of those improvements 
which science is ever pointing out in 
advance to the practical man, to con- 
struct on improved systems, and to 
work on greatly more economical 
principles, whatever lines may here- 
after be selected for this country. 

We are far from joining in the 
loud cry against the private manage- 
ment of the English railways, for in 
our humble judgment, considering 
the extent, the novelty, and the com- 
plexity of the arrangements of the al- 
ready numerous lines, it is wonderful 
so few real faults have occurred ; and 
we are quite satisfied that, on our 
short railway out of this metropolis, 
there has been one unvarying system of 
study and success, in combining pub- 
lic safety with individual and general 
convenience. - How much of this may 
be due to the constant ‘eye which our 
excellent board of works has neces- 
sarily had on this railway, we cannot 
say, but doubtless the moral, if not 
the actual control has had its due 
weight. 

Nevertheless, experience has shown 
that a certain amount, at least, of go- 
vernment surveillance might not be 
without good effect, amid the exten- 
sive system and conflicting interests 
now at work in England and Scot- 
land; and, while Ireland is, as it 
were, a tabula rasa, in respect of rail- 
ways, it is certainly well worthy of the 
most mature consideration, how far it 
may not be desirable to hold a greater 
amount of control over the future 
lines, for the sake of the community 
in general, so far as this may be in- 
sured in the most systematic manner ; 
guarded, however, by the efficient 
check of public opinion, from be- 
coming an excuse for jobbing, or fa- 
vouritism : and we think a part of one 
of the plans for establishing railways 
in Ireland, is very well calculated to 
effect this object. Several of the 
publications on our table, some of 
which we may, perhaps, have occasion 
to refer to, discuss not only the plan 
and machinery for raising money, but 
put forward an entirely new system of 
construction and working of railways, 
and the prospect of any such plan ad- 
vancing the cause of Irish railways, is 
sufficient to call our respectful consi- 
deration to the matter. Before en- 
tering into any detail, however, we 
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must cast a rapid glance on the state 
in which, what we cannot otherwise 
designate than, the vacillation of 
the late government left the ques- 
tion of railways for Ireland. 

Lord Morpeth’s project of 1839 
proposed to appropriate two-and-a-half 
millions of money to make railways 
from Dublin to Cork and Limerick, 
with branches to Kilkenny and Clon- 
mel, being to the extent of nearly two 
hundred and thirty miles, and (assu- 
ming them to have been made double 
lines of railway throughout) at the 
rate of about £11,000 per mile. The 
lines were to have been constructed at 
government expense, the cost to be 
repaid by a sinking-fund, out of the 
net revenues arising from the work- 
ing of the railways, and any deficiency 
below five per cent. to be charged on 
the county rates. 

The whole spirit of Sir Robert 
Peel’s objection to this plan resolved 
itself into the emphatic enunciation, 
* that raising money for the advantage 
of one locality was taxing the whole 
empire for that object ; that Munster 
was thus benefitted at the expense of 
Connaught ; that the scheme was par- 
tial, and destroyed the lines projected 
by private enterprize, without pre- 
senting proper substitutes; that no 
plan ought to be sanctioned, the prin- 
ciples of which were not applicable 
alike to all parts of the country; and 
that particular districts, wishing for 
particular advantages, should run the 
risk and raise the funds, as done by 
private companies.” 

These sound statesmanlike views, to 
which we humbly but heartily res- 
pond, were also propounded by many 
of the Conservative members. of the 
House of Commons, several of whom 
are now taking part in the govern- 
ment; and it comes within our own 
knowledge, that the same just senti- 
ments have been distinctly repeated 
within these very few months ts 
and even since the accession of the 
present administration. We assume, 
then, that it is not likely opinions so 
strongly expressed, and so long and so 
deliberately entertained, will be readily 
sacrificed to any system of expediency 
—a system which is far from being a 
characteristic of our present rulers. 
Consequently, the raising money for, 

nd the construction of, railways in 
reland, by the government, as a di- 
' kK 
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rect and purely state undertaking, 
may be considered as a proposition 
not to be taken into account. 

On the other hand, whatever might 
have been the attention bestowed upon 
railway projects in Ireland, by specu- 
lative capitalists, a few years ago, it is 
equally clear, from the present state 
of the sharemarket in England, and 
from the heavy disappointment of too 
highly-raised expectations of profit 
from those undertakings, and from the 
reckless, ruinous, and unpardonable 
excess of expenditure over parlia- 
mentary estimates of cost, that any 
thing like an extensive embarkation of 

rivate funds, in railway speculations 
in Ireland, is now utterly hopeless, for 
a very long, long time to come, ex- 
cept indeed for one or two particularly 
choice and short lines: and we con- 
fess that we should be sorry to see 
these exclusively selected, as they 
would certainly throw any general 
system illimitably into the back-ground. 

© promise or representations of suc- 
cess, however flattering, will at pre- 
sent avail in forwarding undertakings 
not yet commenced upon, when so 
many railways, actually completed and 
in receipt of permanent flourishing 
incomes, have their stock so low :— 
witness, in England, the North Union 
Railway, to Preston, with a dividend 
of seven per cent. the shares selling 
only at par: witness in this country 
our Dublin and Kingstown Railway, 
the stock of which is at twenty-five 

r cent. discount, under the follow- 
ing favourable circumstances, which 
can only make us wonder why it 
should be so. It appears from their 
published reports, that they have hi- 
therto paid four per cent. to their sub- 
scribers, on the amount of the paid-up 
capital, and this after discharging all 
the heavy expenses of their short and 
peculiar line, besides interest on the 
money borrowed from government. 
In addition to these charges, the re- 
ceipts enable a regular annual instal- 
ment to be repaid to the board of 
works, in discharge of the principal of 
the debt, and a very large and valu- 
able annual addition is made to their 

ing establishment, ensuring a re- 
duction of future current expenses ; 
and further, a reserve fund of some 
extent is laid by ; all these last-named 
items amount to about another four 
per cent. ; making the actual-net profit 


of the company about eight per cent. : 
still, such is the distaste of monied 
men at the present moment to an un- 
guaranteed investment, that this stock 
is at the discount we have quoted ; 
and many lines in Great Britain are 
scarcely in a better situation, not more 
than perhaps half a dozen of the fa- 
vourite speculations having their 
shares at a premium. 

The contingency, therefore, of pri- 
vate enterprise to carry out a system 
of railways for Ireland, is still more 
remote than the expectation of hav- 
ing them undertaken by the govern- 
ment. 

Wehave, therefore, to seek some fea- 
sible and least objectionable plan which 
may obviate these two great difficulties ; 
and it must be confessed that it would 
seem as if the railways for poor Ire- 
land had got fixed upon the horns 
of a dilemma, or involved in a labyrinth 
of obstacles and bound by a gordian 
knot. Some attempts have been made 
to untie this, but we fear recourse 
must be ultimately had to the Alexan- 
drian operation. That such a con- 
summation were most devoutly to be 
wished there can be but one opinion, 
from the great good it will effect in 
this country, And however trite the 
subject may be, it is almost impossible 
for us to refrain, before going into this 
knotty question, from gleaning at ran- 
dom a few of the most prominent ob- 
servations on the high value and im- 
portance of railways to Ireland, which 
are to be found abundantly distributed 
over the pages of the many papers and 
pamphlets that have been put forward 
from time to time upon this subject ; 
and we must do this “ to perform our 
duty as journalists, and to ease our 
hearts as men.” 

Ten years ago a select committee of 
the House of Commons, in considering 
the Post-office communications with 
Ireland, thus reported: — 


‘Every new communication which 
shall be opened will open new districts 
for the employment of capital, and the 
increase of industry; a new market for 
the manufacturer ; a new supply of food 
for the artisan ; and a new source of re- 
venue for the state. Every improve- 
ment of lines of communication will tend 
to induce the capitalist to settle in the 
more remote parts of Ireland, and thus 
spread industry and happiness in those 
hitherto neglected districts ; civiligation 
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and employment will extend; and dis- 
turbance, and the cost of putting down 
disturbance will be got rid of. The 
government should recollect that it is 
peculiarly an English object, that the 
most remote parts of Ireland should be 
connected as intimately and as closely 
as possible with herself; that this ob- 
ject will be mainly effected by opening 
to every part of that country the most 
direct and easy lines of communication 
with England; that thus the identity of 
feeling and interest will be soonest ob- 
tained. on which depends the prosperity 
and permanence of the uniun of the two 
countries.” ‘ 


And an eloquent anonymous writer 
on the same subject, says,— 


“‘The essential interests of Ireland 
require that English prejudice, so hurt- 
ful, so baneful to her, should be dis- 

elled, and mutual confidence substituted 
in its stead: and for rival and injurious 
jealousies, a feeling of reciprocity. Fa- 
cilitate the intercourse between the two 
countries, connect, not only the island 
generally, but also her remote parts, as 
intimately as possible with England ; 
and without in reality changing the dis- 
tance of places, we shall in effect bring 
all not within the influence of each other, 
but within the influence of the executive; 
giving to each the advantages of both ; 
compressing the whole of the countries, 
as it were, within the circuit of a few 
miles. We shall thus introduce into 
Ireland not only the muscle, but the 
mind, the enterprise, and the security of 
England ; imparting to her new life, new 
feelings, new objects, and new interests: 
ingenuity and capital will have an un- 
disturbed and peaceable scope to im- 
prove, where nature has been so su- 
perabundantly bountiful; agriculture 
will advance, manufactures flourish, 
science employ her genius and talent ; 
industry, happiness, and civilization ex- 
tend.” 


And applying all these remarks, 
which were made as to ordinary roads, 
to communications by railway, to which 
they are even more strikingly applica- 
ble, they are thus followed up by one 
of the witnesses before the select com- 
mittee of 1835, on public works in 
Ireland :— 


‘However philanthropists and poli- 
ticians may differ about many of the 
causes of the sufferings of the Irish poor; 
however various the proposed panacea, 
all unite in declaring that want of em, 
ployment for the labouring classes was 
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the great evil, requiring the application 
of immediate remedies ; and that all ex- 
perience shows that any expenditure of 
money on public works had invariably 
introduced comfort and peace to the 
most destitute and disturbed districts, 
and had increased the public revenues 
in direct proportion to the amount of 
money aie. Of such public works 
railways stand first; presenting the 
mode of communicating on land by steam, 
which on water was and has continued 
to be so beneficial to Ireland. Railways 
possess extraordinary claims on the fa- 
vour of the legislature, wholly irrespec- 
tive of their oRiknes as instruments of 
commerce and agriculture, and as con~ 
ducive to wealth and prosperity—claims 
more especially paramount in regard to 
Ireland, since in their construction two 
thirds of the capital would necessarily 
be expended in weekly payments among 
the country labourers.’ 


And we conclude these extracts by 
reverting again to the author of the 
anonymous pamphlet, before quoted, 
who observes,— 


‘* Railways and steam are indeed ef- 
fecting a new economization of life, of 
business, of government, which neither 
ignorance can stop, nor interest inter- 
rupt: they will be the great regenerat- 
ing powers of Ireland. The occupation 
of the public mind and the employment, 
of the peasantry in such enterprises, 
and the constantly increasing fruits of 
their progress, would do more to pacify 
the fearful dissensions of the people, and 
ameliorate their condition, than any le- 

islation of even the best disposed par- 
lament The more the case is consi- 
dered, do advantages, benefits, conve- 
niences, and accommodations multiply. 
It opens to Ireland, as it were, a new 
world, and discloses her resources to 
the enterprise and public spirit of Eng. 
land. In fact, it calls into existence a 
UNION wuicu noruinc can REPEAL 
but a convulsion of nature or a moral 
revolution.” 


With such cheering results to look 
forward to in the bright perspective of 
the future, our most sanguine hopes, 
our fondest wishes, our just ex 
tations, nay, our most undoubted rights 


2 
prompt us to appeal with confidence to 
the first strong administration Ireland 
has possessed for many years, to search 
for the solution to this great financial 
problem—for the clue to this laby- 


rinth of conflicting interests; to 
proach with a bold but master 5 
and raise the drooping energies of the 
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country, and to foster, encourage, 
and mature such well-considered pro- 
posals as may offer the advantages of 
railway communication, on equal terms, 
to all those districts, who, relying on 
their own hitherto undeveloped re- 
sources, may be disposed to show their 
confidence in themselves and in the 
government, by uniting in working 
out this most desirable measure. 
Nearly every plan which has come 
within our cognizance for establishing 
railways in Ireland, has been imbued 
with the radical error of partiality in 
its application and injustice to some 
one or other portions of the country. 
This error runs through the whole of 
the bill brought into parliament by 
Lord Morpeth, and which was read 
pro forma, and printed, immediately 
previous to that dissolution which 
pushed its author from his chair of 
office. It was certainly called a gene- 
ral bill, and, so far as the machinery 
-went, it was so; but the London 
éapitalists chose Limerick for their 
first terminus, leaving out not only 
Cork, which has lately raised such a 
tremendous howl in consequence, but 
also omitting the equally desirable ex- 
tensions to Athlone or Galway, to 
Longford or Sligo, to Clonmel, Kil- 
kenny, &c. &c. Enabling powers were 
certainly introduced, if capital could 
have been found, not only to make 
such lines, but to go to the north ; 
and yet the very contemplation of such 
a possibility seems to have naturally 
alarmed the directors of the Drogheda 
railway, who look to extend that line 
northwards to Belfast by the commer- 
cial towns on our east coast, and they 
are said to have remonstrated as 
strongly against such a permissive pro- 
vision in the bill, as the southern 
people are doing, because a compul- 
sory enactment has not been put in to 
save “ that beautiful city, called‘Cork,’” 
from being swallowed up by Limerick. 
We hold, however, on other grounds 
that that scheme never could have suc- 
It was proposed to make the coun- 
ties to be pervaded and benefitted, 
liable for any deficiency in the nett 
profits from the railway below four 
per cent—the counties, in return, di- 
viding with the capitalists any surplus 
of the clear income above that rate. 
‘Now, abstractedly, this is a very fair 


principle ; and, in our judgment, “to 


this complexion it must come at last” — 
it is, indeed, nothing more than fol- 
lowing out what Sir Robert Peel enun- 
ciated, and it is an absolute demon- 
stration of the self-dependence of the 
proprietors of the districts, who be- 
come thus bound up with the success 
of an undertaking, wherein none will 
be so much benefitted as themselves ; 
but, although provision was made by 
a board of control, and other inge- 
nious machinery in the bill, for the 
details of the assessment, in case of 
need (since it is agreed on all hands, 
that while there is no chance of any 
actual payment of money in this re- 
spect, yet, like the provisoes, remain- 
ders, &c. in a family deed, all such 
contingencies and possibilities must be 
looked forward to, and provided for) ; 
aoe a demur arose, and was likely to 

come — strong, from the counties 
nearest Dublin, and exceedingly great 
difficulties would have arisen in set- 
tling in the bill those leading prin- 
ciples for proportioning the liabilities 
of the respective counties and districts. 
There is no doubt, for instance, that 
the county of the city of Dublin 
would be vastly;;benefitted ; but it is 
not quite so clear, that for a line to 
Limerick only, those counties nearest 
the metropolis would be so much im- 
proved and advantaged as to make 
them very desirous of joining in the 
bond. We are satisfied they would 
run no risk, but they might not think 
that enough—the counties of Dublin 
and Kildare might very probably object 
to a liability, in common with the more 
distant counties, for a partial line 
brought forward by private capitalists ; 
but for a system that would embrace 
Kilkenny, Clonmel, Cork, Limerick, 
Athlone, Longford, Monaghan, &c. 
&c. with capital raised under the 
direct sanction of the government, 
especially such a government as 
we now possess, these objections must 
be removed, both from the increased 
probability of profits and total ab- 
sence of all risks, and from the great 
advantage to all parts of the country, 
instead of the favouring one particular 
district. The Queen’s County could 
not but be greatly benefitted in every 
way, but the lower parts of Kilkenny 
would derive little or no advantage. 
The extensive county of Tipperary 
might demur to a liability through- 
out, for a line, which so far deviated 
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from a comprehesive system, that one 
half of the promised advantages to her 
were suspended. The county and 
city of Limerick would, of course, 
have been too happy to pledge their 
revenues to effect so desirable an ob- 
ject, and not the less readily, because 
they found their neighbour and rival, 
Cork, was so uneasy at the thought 
of their success; and Clare, though 
not actually touched, would purchase, 
at little or no risk, all the advantages 
to be possessed by the principal part 
of Limerick county: so perhaps would 
Kerry, though unanimity is by no 
means to be expected there, if we may 
judge from what passed in the grand 
jury room at the last summer assizes. 
But after the highly respectable and 
influential meeting which took place 
at Cork lately, at which the Earl of 
Bandon was in the chair, and where 
his noble son took the lead in the dis- 
cussion, it is clear as noon-day that 
the landowners of that county would 
never have submitted to be taxed for 
the benefit of Limerick. To so par- 
tial a plan, therefore, the consent of 
the necessary number of counties and 
towns, to the power of assessment over 
a sufficiently extensive range of landed 
property by a railway rate, although 
so distant and improbable, would never 
have been given; and, however well 
intended by Lord Morpeth, not even 
the power of such an administration 
as the present could have passed such a 
bill, on account of the above objections, 
independent of those arising from the 
clauses in respect of excess of esti- 
mate, which could not have been car- 
ried in their present shape. But, we 
do not believe, even if the counties 
had been unanimous in their consent, 
that when it came to the last pinch the 
subscribers would have been content 
with the simple county guarantee on 
their rates, of a minimum interest of 
four pounds per cent. We do not 
think the London capitalists would, 
on that security only, have advanced 
their funds, when money for mort- 
gages on county rates in England can 
only be raised at five per cent. ; and, 
looking at the cautious way in which 
provision is made in the printed bill 
before us, as to any excess over the 
original estimates of the government 
railway commissioners, we are quite 
certain the bargain would have been 
broken off,in a committee of the House 
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of Commons, in the struggle to obtain 
a better description of security and to 
make assurance doubly sure as to the 
extent of capital to be forthcoming ; 
both of which must constitute the 
very essence of a financial bargain. 
Nor could it be wondered at—the 
capitalists gave, or offered to give up, 
the whole and sole conduct and ma- 
nagement of the railways to govern- 
ment—the board of control acting 
as mediators and umpires between the 
capitalists and the counties ; and con- 
tent with a very low rate of profit, 
and speculating only on the probable 
returns beyond that, the city men nas 
turally looked, that they should not be 
called on for more than a specified 
sum, and that their minimum interest 
should be duly and regularly paid. 

It is a mere truism to observe, that 
whether for a line of railway extend- 
ing but a comparatively short distance 
out of Dublin, or for such a line as 
the one to Limerick, those parties who 
may be willing to come forward and 
find the money to make it, will, them- 
selves, select the direction in which 
it shall go; and, it is no more than 
a matter of course, that the right and 
the characteristic of application of 
private capital to works of public 
utility, should be exercised in choos- 
ing its own sphere of action; and 
the very point at issue is here involved 
for no real good, but much harm may 
ensue to the whole country, if partial 
lines, however profitable, be made in 
the first instance, and a — system 
can only be introduced by some con- 
siderable participation in the arrange- 
ments by the government. Could we 
for a moment suppose, that private 
capital, associated enterprise, and le- 
gitimate honest speculation, would be 
exclusively devoted to carrying out 
the Irish railways, we should be the 
last to ask the direct aid of the govern- 
ment; nor is that, indeed, nece: 
now, for the counties in Ireland are 
perfectly able, and ought to obtain the 
money for any comprehensive plan, on 
engaging to indemnify the state ; and 
should any such general leading prin- 
ciple be admitted, it would only re- 
main to consider the proper machinery 
for carrying it into effect. 

In a letter addressed, two or three 
years ago, by Mr. James Pim, the 
treasurer of the Dublin and Kingstown 
railway, to Mr. Recorder Shaw, there 
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are several stions on the mone- 
tary part of the. question, which Mr. 
Pim’s practical knowledge as a banker 
may render very valuable ; and though 
advanced by him, on the supposition 
of a direct expenditure of money by 
government, are equally applicable to 
the protection of the state, should any 
limited amount of interference in as- 
sisting the counties to obtain funds, 
be conceded. Speaking of the secu- 
rity on the county-rates, Mr. Pim says, 


** We do not want a grant of one far- 
thing of English money. Having no 
separate Exchequer of our own we ask for 
the aid of British credit, (or rather the 
credit of the state, and to which we are 
parties,) to enable us to raise the neces- 
sary funds, and at the same time offering 
unquestionably good security to protect 
the state against loss. The security 
proposed, in addition to the proceeds uf 
the railway, ‘is an assessment on pro- 
perty of great extent and of immense 
value—a description of guarantee which 
those who understood the subject admit 
to be a perfect security. To the grant- 
ing of such security I admit there are 
some objections, and particularly where 
the parties have no control over the ex- 
penditure of the funds, or the manage- 
ment of the railways. But if the Irish 
representatives, convinced of the impor- 
tance of the object to be obtained, con- 
vinced also that under suitable manage- 
ment, it is scarcely possible but that the 
great lines of Irish communication will 
yield a far greater return than three and 
a half per cent, will consent—and almost 
unanimously—to this condition, it be- 
comes extremely difficult to imagine any 
sound arguments against the PRINCIPLE 
of the plan. Toa perat of the plan 
as brought forward there was an objec- 
tion : it was proposed to commence with 
one line, (to the south-west,) and con- 
sequently partially ; although I enter- 
tain no doubt whatever that the southern 
line was selected solely in consequence 
of its being more remunerative, and 
tending directly to make some of our 
south-western harbours available for 
facilitating British intercourse with al- 
mostevery part of the world.” 


Mr. Pim goes on to explain a sug- 

ted modification of the plan, to 
“which we will presently advert, and 
then observes :— 


**No goverment advances, by way of 
loan,” (to private companies ) ‘‘ could pos- 
sibly effect more than the construction 
of one or two short lines out of Dublin, 
in the direction of the principal streams 
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of traffic,-—just so much in my opinion” 
(and we have alroady expressed a simi- 
lar one) ‘‘as would prevent the introduc. 
tion of any comprehensive system. One 
of the most important advantages of the 
plan being that by making the more pro- 
fitable portions pay for those which are 
less so, the advantages of railway com- 
munication may ultimately be extended 
to the more remote districts ; where, if 
the direct pecuniary returns may not be 
so great, other results may be looked 
for, well calculated to afford the highest 
gratification to the enlightened legislator 
and statesman.” 


The modified plan alluded to by Mr. 
Pim, was one to appropriate the same 
sum of money intended to have been 
raised by Lord Morpeth, viz. two and 
a half millions, to the construction of 
several lines towards thenorth,west, and 
south of Ireland, having one common 
entrance into Dublin. These lines were 
suggested at the great meeting held in 
the spring of 1839, at the Thatched- 
house Tavern in London, consisting of 
landed proprietors, members of par- 
liament, and others generally interested 
in the prosperity of Ireland. 


“The lines” (we extract from the 
printed statement circulated at that 
ane “here suggested combine many 
peculiar advantages ; they unite in one 
common entrance into the capital— 
branching into the several provinces, 
they necessarily command a larger 
amount of traffic than could be expected 
from a single line of the same extent, 
to any particular part of Ireland; they 
confer equal advantages,—impartially 
distributed over the north, the west, and 
the south. By a glance at the map of 
Treland it will fe seen that the lines now 
suggested will terminate respectively 
at Armagh, Athlone, and Cashel. This 
application of the proposed expenditure 
is not only more equitable, and, as re- 
gards the interests of alk parts of the 
country, more advantageous and com- 
plete than that which has been submitted 
to the consideration of parliament, and 
is free from the objections that have 
been urged against it on the score of 
partiality.” 


It is impossible for us to refrain, 
while on this part of the subject, from 
repeating here one of the resolutions, 
passed at another great public meet- 
ing in support of Irish railways, held 
in Dublin nearly three years ago, and 
participating as we do in the senti- 
ments and opinions there propounded, 
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we cannot-but ask attention to them, 
viz. —_— 


“ That although anxiously desirous 
for the success of a measure, which we 
are persuaded would in a most impor- 
tant degree promote the future prospe- 
rity of Ireland, we desire distinctly to 
disclaim being influenced by any partial 
views whatever : we can, in fact, have no 
interest as to the several directions in 
which such proposed lines should be 
laid down, save only that they should, 
whether singly, as to distinct lines, or 
collectively as to one great comprehen- 
sive system, be so directed and com- 
bined, as in the utmost possible degree 
to conduce to the general prosperity, 
not only of Ireland but of the empire.” 


And at the recent meeting in Cork, 
which we have before alluded to, in 
the memorial prepared therefrom, and 
which has been within the last week or 
two presented to the Lord Lieutenant 
General, the parties while naturally 
advocating the claims of their own city 
and district, &c. (and, par parenthese, 
we may say that they are most ably 
supported,) still echo the same sen- 
timents emanating from the above 
Dublin meeting. They observe— 


* That, while we are pleased that 
England should continue to maintain 
its pre-eminence over other countries by 
a vast and comprehensive system of 
railway communication, we do feel, if 
some effort be not made to introduce the 
same mode of internal intercourse into 
dreland, instead of partaking of the 
prosperity of the sister kingdom, this 
country will still further be thrown 
back by the very impulse that will as- 
sist the onward progress of our more 
fortunate neighbours. 

“That, independently of the vast 
employment which this undertaking 
would give to a now destitute popula- 
tion, a comprehensive plan of railways 
would in a short period unfold the na- 
tional resources of the country, would 
increase the productiveness of the soil, 
would sanction the establishment of 
manufactures, would create an inter- 
course between Irishmen which does not 
at present exist, and would soon assist 
in raising Ireland to the condition of 
being to Great Britain its strength, not 
its weakness. 

“That, while your memorialists, for 
these considerations, ardently desire the 
establishment of railroads in Ireland, 
they earnestly press upon your excel- 
lency the necessity of a general and 
comprehensive system whigh would be- 
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nefit the country at large. The construe- 
tion of partial lines would tend rather 
to injure than to serve the whole com- 
munity by senetiatng in one district 
the employment, the industry, and the 
commerce of the counties; and there. 
fore if the sanction of government is to 
be given to any plan of private enter- 
rise, connected with railways in Ire- 
and, care should be taken that the com- 
pletion of one line of railway should not 
destroy or lessen the chances in favour 
of the construction of the rest. That 
if it be permitted to private individuals 
to select what lines of railways they 
please, the shorter and cheaper lines 
will be preferred, and thus the under- 
taking, which, in a national point of 
view, would be of the first advantage, 
will be altogether thrown aside, unless 
the government make such provision as 
will protect the country from so palpable 
an injury.” 


As we know these views are equally 
entertained by our western and northern 
friends, we are convinced the above 
may be fairly represented as the unani- 
mous opinion of the intelligent, com- 
mercial,‘ and agricultural interests of 
the whole of Ireland; and ——- 
Lord Morpeth was himself pretty mu 
of that opinion in his own mind. The 
introduction of the resolution as to the 
south-west line in the first instance, 
was carried in the House of Commons 
by a small majority, against which Sir 
Robert Peel had the good nature not 
to join, for he did not vote, though he 
spoke against the motion; but Lord 
Morpeth suffered the affair to die a 
natural death, and in a subsequent 
session declined to revive it. 

A modification however of public 
opinion in England appears to have 
gradually taken place on the subject 
of government interference in rail- 
ways ; and the prejudice once raised, 
parliament took the matter up, and a 
committee of the House of Commons 
recommended— 


‘“‘ That a general effective supervision 
and control by the executive should be 
enacted to ensure the protection of the 
public ‘interests, and the arrangements 
of public safety, and, at the same time, 
provide for the collection and registra- 
tion of all important matters, connected 
with the railway system, with a view to 
future improvements.” 


Since then we have had the creation 
of the railway department of the board 
of trade armed with certain powers 
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by act of parliament, which will pro- 
bably be still further extended in the 
ensuing session ; and thus the principle 
of government interference seems fully 
admitted. 

Waiving for a while the considera- 
tion of the mode of raising the funds, 
and the proper form of guarantee, we 
think there are several excellent fea- 
tures in the principles of the plan laid 
before the late government. 

First— That of entrusting the execu- 
tion of the railways to the parties now 
in this country originally engaged on 
the railway commission, whose stand- 
ing, abilities, and characters, are of 
the very highest grade, and who would 
thereby have the greatest interest in 
the verification of their original de- 
signs and estimates of construction 
and traffic, thus throwing on them a 
responsibility of no ordinary kind, and 
ensuring a degree of —— circum- 
spection, and zeal, wholly unattainable 
by any other device. 

Second.—The entire separation of 
all pecuniary transactions from that 
board, and from the executive admi- 
nistration of the country; leaving 
this in the hands of the parties who 
are to advance the funds,and to pay 
only on the certificates of the railway 
commissioners sanctioned by the board 
of control: thus cutting off all possible 
chance of jobbing, peculation, and 
favouritism. 

Third.—The constitution of the 
board of control: this is a novel and 
peculiar feature, whereby men of high 
rank and influence, in those parts of 
the country where the lines are to 
pass, would be enabled to keep a con- 
stant and efficient check on the admi- 
nistration and expenditure on the rail- 
ways, and to protect the different sub- 
divisions of the counties which may 
give the guarantee by seeing to the 
impartial distribution of the assess- 
ment: and with such a board the 
county guarantee becomes an essential 
portion of the scheme; for being 
deeply interested in the success of the 
railways, every one concerned becomes 
keenly alive to the necessity of the 
most rigorous economy in the con- 
struction, management, and working, 
and of the utmost watchfulness in 
their preservation: by this means a 
cordial co-operation of all parties is 
insured in every improvement and 
arrangement likely to, enhance the 


efficiency and usefulness of the lines 
by affording increased facilities and 
accommodations thereon: thus creat- 
ing the double excitement to watch and 
provide against every tendency to loss, 
damage, or deterioration, and promote 
every thing having the contrary effect. 
In this way we have the most desirable of 
all combinations—private capital, state 
support and regulation, and local self- 
government and responsibility, with 
just so much centralization as would 
be useful in ensuring uniformity of 
arrangement and general principles of 
management. 

The constitution of one or more of 
these boards of control may be made 
applicable to every part, and will prac- 
tically place the railways within the 
jurisdiction of those who are to gua- 
rantee their success. In fact, it be- 
comes analogous to anadaptation of the 
grand jury system for railways, as now 
existing for roads, except that the 
counties have no capital to levy ; and 
in return for a mere contingency 
of assessment, which is so remote as to 
be almost hypothetical, they will have 
the present positive benefit of the rail- 
way system, and the more than proba- 
bility of such a return from them as 
will either pay off the capital eventually 
by a sinking fund, or will go in dimi- 
nution of the county rates: while in 
the construction and future working 
of the railways, the employment of the 
labouring population will keep them 
from falling back on the poor rates, 
and thus render them independent of 
the agitators by giving them useful and 
profitable employment. 

It will have this further good effect, 
that it must give rise to additional con- 
fidence in the breasts of wealthy indi- 
viduals to invest the redundant capital 
in Ireland, and in Irish improvements, 
perenmery in bringing the waste 
ands into cultivation, thereby opening 
innumerable new channels of industry 
and employment; and this for the 
strongest possible reason—they will 
have unaffected assurances of the 
stability and tranquillity of those parts 
of Ireland, where railways shall be 
introduced under the responsibility of 
a board of control, who, not only are 
representatives of the counties, but are 
themselves deeply interested as large 
landowners, liable to be rated with the 
other proprietors and occupiers of the 
soil in case of mismanagement ; and 
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thereby they become securities for 
the success, and partners in the specu- 
lation: thus mutual bonds of interest 
would be interchanged, not only be- 
tween the railway capitalists, but 
between all others coming to this 
country, and the districts to which 
they would apply their funds; and on 
such mutual obligations virtually and 
practically depend the elements of 
advantage to all embarking in such 
undertakings ; while the executive go- 
vernment of the empire, acting through 
the railway commissioners, would pro- 
tect the public—the combination of 
the various parts of the whole system 
being calculated toproduce the greatest 
amount of beneficial results with the 
minimum of expenditure. 

Still we come back to the inquiry of 
how are the funds to be raised? All 
this well-devised scheme of combina- 
tion is useless without the primum 
mobile: though we do not despair of 
the ultimate arrangements being made, 
still time is creeping on, and deeds, not 
words, must be the characteristics of 
the present government. Having 
amused ourselves with picking holes 
in the plans and devices of all who 
have gone before us on this debateable 
question, we pretend to give our own 
opinions that the following leading 
points should be kept in view under 
any kind of arrangement, viz. : 

lst. That government should not 
be called on to make any monied ad- 
vances ; consequently, no part of the 
state taxation would be made liable or 
available to benefit one district at the 
expense of other parts of the island and 
of the empire. 

2d. That the government should 
in some shape (which we will not 
now pretend to point out, though 
we think within our own minds that 
we see a clear way to effect it,) lend the 
credit of the state to the counties on 
some safe guarantee, by which the 
treasury shall run no pecuniary risk 
whatever. 

3d. That the plan be as comprehen- 
sive as practicable, and be not confined 
to the south, but that the arrange- 
ments be made applicable to every 
part of the country. 

4th. That the lines of existing com- 
panies be not interfered with, except 
so far as they may positively obstruct 
the carrying out of a general system ; 
but that, on the contrary, evéry facility 
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and encouragement should be given to 
them to fall into that system, as 
branches or extensions. Thus all the 
local advantages of the Kilkenny line 
may be ensured by its falling into the 
main southern trunk at Kildare; 
and all the anticipated benefits to the 
Drogheda railway will be retained by 
leaving the north open to them for the 
present. Should the one decline to 
form the branch to the south, and the 
other to make the extension to the 
north, after sufficient time for con- 
sideration, these may be hereafter 
introduced into the general arrange- 
ments. 

5th. That a government commission 
to execute, and a board of control to 
regulate, be combined with a court of 
fiscal management ; and that the coun- 
ties pervaded or benefitted, and giving 
a guarantee, should in some form de- 
rive advantage from the profits. 

6th. That power of redemption of 
the original capital be provided. 

7th. That to whatever extent the 
lines be first carried, provision be 
made for future extensions and other 
lines, which the localities may demand, 
upon their offering a proper guarantee, 

On some such great and sound 
principles as these, do we conceive a 
comprehensive system of railways for 
Ireland may be safely and easily in- 
troduced ; and these same principles 
may be applied to other parts of the 
empire, and especially to forming the 
direct communication through Wales 
to a post-office packet-port for con- 
nection with this country; nor need 
they be confined to that line only, 
the extension of a series of railways 
through the north of England to 
Scotland might, with great propriety, 
be undertaken on the same terms, or 
to any other parts of Great Britain, 
where the importance of the measure, 
and the demand of the localities, may 
call for it—the leading feature always 
being, that the credit of the state is 
extended on the security of the local 
resources; and, indeed, we see no 
reason why it should not be also ad- 
vanced on such description of personal 
or associated security, of an undoubted 
character, as may be offered. 

We observe, for instance, that cer- 
tain railway companies in the midland 
counties of England, have come for- 
ward to guarantee a minimum of in- 
terest to those who may embark their 
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capital in extending a northern rail- 
way from Darlington to Newcastle ; 
in fact, these securities are as good 
as, or even better than, what the Ex- 
chequer Loan Commission of England, 
and the Board of Public Works in 
Ireland are in the constant habit of 
accepting for loans of money actually 
advanced, and this must be equally 
secure, and, indeed, more so, when 
the money has to be raised by others, 
the state merely acting as a middle 


party. 

Sarkig had the advantage of seeing 
some of the papers and correspon- 
dence, on the subject of Irish rail- 
ways, of more than one person, we have 
freely availed ourselves of them, and 
of every other source likely to throw 
light, or to bring support to bear on 
this interesting question ; nor do we 
scruple to transfer to our pages those 
opinions of others that may enforce 
our own arguments. Thus, with one 
of our political adversaries, we con- 
cur in saying— 


“ That should this particular object, 
after all the time, labour, and oe 
already bestowed upon it, be blindly re- 
jected by the counties, or harshly for- 

idden by parliament, it will confirm 
and prolong the feelings of desponding 
indifference so prevalent in Ireland as 
to almost every former undertaking for 
public objects, and the consequences 
will be deeply and permanently injuri- 
ous. On the contrary, should the works 
be prosecuted with vigour, the result 
will be found to realise the expectations 
which all inquiries have tended to con- 
firm; public operations in Ireland will 
no longer be considered as fit subjects 
merely for derision and discouragement ; 
Ireland will be awakened from its tor- 
per and that spirit of enterprise called 
orth, which, when controlled by pru- 
dence, sustained by adequate means, 
and directed to useful and practicable 
objects, constitutes one of the most 
powerful agents of national improve- 
ment.” 


Nor will we refuse to make the fol- 
lowing extracts from one of the early 
numbers of that periodical, which has 
not always advanced such sensible 

actical measures, and which seems to 

ave since forgotten them, now that 
their party is no longer the one to 
carry them out. 


** The question of execution is no 
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longer doubtful as respects.the great 
works now advocated; it remains only 
to determine on the parties who shall 
carry them into effect, and the time 
when they shall be accomplished. If our 

resent rulers be wise, they will not al. 
ow the honour to be snatched from 
them. Happily, most happily, for our 
country, this is no party question, nor 
one in which the demon off politics can 
intermeddle—Protestant and Catholic 
are equally interested in it. Indepen- 
dent of ministerial changes, it will force 
itself on the government, borne forward 
by the progress of circumstances. The 
time should be the present: it is clear 
that some vast remedial measures must 
follow to alleviate the first sharpness of 
the local burthens, which must neces- 
sarily be thrown on the landed interest 
by the poor law, and which should be met 
as far as possible by the employment of 
the labouring and necessitous oe 
tion—public works. The path is there- 
fore clear, the time propitious, the na- 
tion willing, and the capitalist not disin- 
clined to co-operate with the government. 
Here is a combination of circumstances 
which, by framing plans of civilization 
and employment, are to raise the Irish 
a in the scale of society: to teach 

im the value of time, the advantages 
of habits, of order, and temperance, and 
to prove to him the determination of 
the government to maintain his rights 
as a citizen whatever his religion or po- 
litics ; to induce him to become a useful 
member of society, and as ardent a sup- 
porter as he might have been tempted 
to be a repealer of the union.” 


We must now close, in the hope of 
having another opportunity of going 
into-and discussing points of construc- 
tion, estimates, &c., and of showing 
that facilities for the transport of agri- 
cultural produce at a very low rate, 
or over great distances, will undoubt- 
edly be attained, as well as a variety 
of other details for which we have 
left ourselves no space. Our first ob- 
ject has been to broach principles, to 
analyze leading features, and to draw 
the attention of the executive and of 
the landed interest to this absorbing 
question, so pregnant with beneficial 
results: for few objects of ambition 
are more honourable than that of be- 
ing instrumental in promoting such a 
general and comprehensive system of 
internal communications through this 
distracted country. 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS ON IRELAND. 


AGAIN we resume our observations on 
the condition and prospects of Ireland 
under thenew administration. Already 
we believe, it may be perceived that 
a have \eaoioed all classes of men 
with confidence ; and that a degree of 
tranquillity and security is felt by all 
the holders of property, and all those 
who look to honest industry for a com- 
fortable independence, which has not 
been known for many years. It is our 
firm conviction that Lord De Grey 
will find it much easier to govern the 
country upon constitutional principles, 
than either Lord Normanby or Lord 
Ebrington found it to break through 
all the established rules of government, 
and setting at naught the natural aris- 
tocracy, exercise the powers entrusted 
to them in obedience to the behests of 
the democratic leaders. 

Although we believe the value of 
Lord Alvanley’s pamphlet is already 
pretty well ascertained by all those 
whom it concerns, we cannot omit all 
notice of the reply which it has re- 
ceived from the good Lord Roden,* 
whose character would be alone suffi- 
cient to recommend his thoughts upon 
such a subject to the consideration of 
every wisely-judging man in the em- 
pire. His lordship writes with all the 
courtesy which becomes him towards 
his brother peer, whose motives he 
believes to be good; and, at the same 
time, with all that manly candour, 
fulness of information, singleness of 
mind, and soundness of judgment, by 
which all his public efforts eve been 
distinguished. But for Lord Alvanley 
we should have wanted this faithful 
testimony respecting the evils of Ire- 
land and their remedies; and we 
thank the British peer for the mistakes 
and misstatements (occasioned wholly, 
weare fully satisfied, by want of correct 
information,) which have given rise to 
a production by which they have been 
so thoroughly exposed, and which, as 
far as it can be made known, must 
prevent any one from being misled 
by. them. In the following observa- 
tions, with which Lord Roden com- 
mences his reply, the reader will dis- 
cern a spirit of honesty, and, at the 


same time, of conciliation, equally 
characteristic of the enlightened poli- 
tician and the real Christian, 


“I feel persuaded that many of my 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, wea- 
ried with the ever-recurring agitations 
with which we have hitherto been af- 
flicted, are anxious for a state of repose 
wherein alone the resources of our 
country can be developed, and her 

rosperity and peace promoted. They 
have hailed, no doubt, as I have, the 
accession of men to place and power, 
who are likely to exercise the authorit, 
with which they are entrusted, with 
justice and decision, to repress lawless 
violence, to discountenance turbulent 
agitation, and thus to make way for the 
introduction of such salutary measures 
as will tend to advance our commerce 
and our agriculture. No one will be 
more grieved than I shall if these ex- 
pectations are disappointed. There is 
no concession, short of compromise of 
principle, that I am not ready to make, 
even to the prejudices of my Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, if thereby 
harmony and peace could be established 
amongst us. I am decidedly opposed 
to the measures proposed by Lord Al- 
vanley for restoring tranquillity to Ire- 
land, not because I am averse to the 
principle of concession, but because I 
am clearly convinced that his propo- 
sition would but increase tenfold the 
diseases which they are intended to 
cure. Lord Alvanley, like many others 
who have attempted to prescribe for the 
evils of Webedt is not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with either her past history or 
her present circumstances. This of 
itself is calculated to raise objections in 
my mind to his proposed measures.” 


His lordship then proceeds to show 
how unfounded is the assumption of 
Lord Alvanley, that the Roman Ca- 
tholic is the ancient religion of Ireland, 
pretty much as we have ourselves done 
in our last number; and respectin 
this portion of the pamphlet we s 
only say, we rejoice to find our views 
in strict conformity with those of so 
well read an Irish historian as Lord 
Roden proves himself to be. Nor is 
it possible to doubt the justness of the 
of eee from his lordship’s very well- 
considered premises, that, not the 
popish, but the Established Church, 


* Observations on Lord Alvanley’s Pamphlet on the State of Ireland, &e. by 


the Earl of Roden, 8vo. London, 1841, 
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is the direct and legitimate successor 
to the ancient Church of Iretand. 


“ As well might the successors of 
the Independents, who intruded them- 
selves into the livings of the Church of 
England during the period of the Com- 
monwealth, claim them now as theirs, 
as that the Romish church, because she 
had violently seized on the property of 
the Irish church for three centuries, 
should now lay claim to it, when the 
latter has been enabled by the state to 
vindicate her rights. ‘‘ Nullum tempus 
contra ecclesiam,” is a maxim of the law 
founded in wisdom, and a century’s pos- 
session does not, any more than a 
year's, make invalid an ancient law or 
title.” 


Respecting the grievance of tithes, 
80 much insisted on by Lord Alvanley, 
Lord Roden thus writes :— 


‘* As a mere pecuniary burden, espe- 
cially as the law at present exists, tithe 
cannot press at all upon the Roman 
Catholic farmers ; it is really, as it 
always has been, a portion of that which 
otherwise would be available to the 
landlord. The landlords are the bona 
Jide tithe payers, and if tithe were done 
ony in reality, as well as in name, they 
would alone be the gainers. The total 
amount of tithe payable to the clergy of 
the Irish church amounts, in round 
numbers, to about three hundred thou- 
sand pounds; of this the landlords, in 
fee, that are Roman Catholics, pay 
only about 14,0001., so little grounds 
have they for asserting that the Esta- 
blished Church is supported in whole, 
or even chiefly, by the Roman Catholics. 
Indeed, under the existing state of the 
law, the tithe is already scarcely noticed 
by the majority of tenants. In a short 
time, if lett to themselves, the name of 
it will be almost forgotten, and unless 
some strange revolution takes place 
there cannot be any successful agitation 
in regard of it. Some such measure as 
that which Lord Alvanley recommends 
is the most likely means of producing 
such an unfortunate result.” 


But now we come to matter to 
which we must take some exception— 
namely, Lord Roden’s own proposal 
for the extinction of tithes. So sin- 
cerely desirous is he of evincing a 
spirit of conciliation, that he would 
fain remove a nominal, at the expense, 
to our seeming, of establishing a real 
grievance. His project we think it 


right to give in his own words. It is 
as follows :— 


“If the obligation to pay tithes to 
the Irish church be the great grievance 
under which the Roman Catholics are 
weighed down (which I deny), and if 
this be the only obstacle which stands 
in the way of restoring peace and tran- 
quillity to Ireland, as Lord Alvanley 
infers, a much cheaper and more effec- 
tual means of accomplishing its removal 
can be devised than the payment of the 
Ge semee by his lordship. 

here are in Ireland, I believe, about 
4,000 priests, who, on a moderate cal- 
culation, for confessions, marriages, bu- 
rials, extreme unction, masses, month’s 
minds, churchings of women, priests’ 
coin, &e. receive about £600,000, thus 
affording to each a salary of about £150 
i“ annum. In this sum salaries of 

ishops are not included. Take it, how- 
ever, at £600,000, and large as it is, 
who is there that would not be willing 
to sacrifice it, provided there were no 
surrender of principle involved therein, 
if by doing so peace and harmony would 
be secured to Ireland? A much less 
sum, however, will be required, if the 
grievance of tithe be all that is neces- 
sary to be removed. I have said that 
the amount of tithe, we to the 
clergy of the Established Church, is 
about £300,000, half the sum necessary 
to be paid to the Roman Catholic priests, 
supposing they would be satisfied with it. 
Let lands bepurchased by the government 
at every opportunity, producing a yearly 
amount equal to that of tithes ; and ac- 
cording as the land is purchased let the 
proceeds be applied to the use of the 
clergy, in lieu of their tithes ; the ex- 
pense will then come gradually off the 
state, without suddenly depreciating the 
value of money or increasing that of 
land; tithes will be extinguished in a 
few years in name and reality, and the 
presumed grievance, arising from the 
obligation to pay them, will be com- 
pletely and for ever removed. The 
reason for investing the money in land 
must be obvious: it will give the pro- 
perty a character of security and per- 
manence which it otherwise could not 
have, and will cause the income of the 
clergy to fluctuate according to the 
changes of the times.” 


Supposing this project realised, how 
would it work? Simply as a bonus 
to the fee-simple proprietors. The 
under tenantry would profit nothing by 
it. They would still have to pay the 
same amount to the landlord which 
they paid before. The only change 
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would be, that that which was tithe- 
rent would become rent in its ordinary 
acceptation ; while the nation would 
be burdened by the whole amount of 
the sum necessary to effect the pro- 
posed purchases of land. Would not 
common sense soon teach the people 
that they were no gainers by such an 
arrangement? And would not the 
new property of the clergy soon become 
as unpopular and as odious as ever was 
the property intithe? It may also be 
asked, would it not be a much handier 
thing for confiscation ? 

The real state of the case is this: 
at present the clergy are entitled, as 
Jirst-class proprietors, to a certain lien 
upon the land, which operates as a de- 
duction from the rent. By this no one 
isburdened. The head landlord never 
had a right to what they receive ; and 
an allowance is made for it to the 
tenant, whose rent is diminished by 
the amount of his tithe. According 
to Lord Roden’s plan, a sum is raised 
sufficient to purchase land, equal in 
point of value, to the present com- 
muted rent-charge. This at once 
makes the maintenance of the clerical 
body a public burden, while it operates 
no change whatever in the liabilities 
of those classes who clamour most 
loudly against the grievance of tithes, 
and only in reality “gilds the refined 
gold” of the Corinthian pillars of so- 
ciety. 

All this supposes that the rent-charge 
finds its equivalent in landed property, 
without any loss from the process of 
exchange ; but Lord Roden well knows 
that such would not be the case, and 
that what is parted with must go at a 
discount, while what is to be acquired 
canonly be procured atapremium. It 
is our belief, from the analogy of simi- 
lar transactions, that if his lordship’s 
project were seriously adopted by the 
government, not more than two-thirds 
of the value of the present rent-charge 
would be realized. 

There is to be set over against this 
the superior advantage of possessing 
a property which will continue to bear 
a certain definite relation to the value 
of all other land. This, undoubtedly, 
is something ; but very little indeed 
when compared with its other disad- 
vantages, by which the clergy become 
in reality a burden upon the state, 
and the people find themselves sub- 


jected to two impositions instead of 
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one—that which the landlord receives 
upon the relinquishment of the rent- 
charge, on the part of the clergy, and 
the tax that would be necessary to 
make the proposed provision for the 
latter, in lieu of property in tithe. It 
would be exactly the case of a man 
who should mortgage his property for 
the purpose of paying off an incum- 
brance, which would increase under 
one denomination precisely in propor- 
tion as it diminished under another, 
while the mortgage would only con- 
stitute an additional incumbrunce for 
which there would be no compensation. 

No. We would venture respect- 
fully to advise Lord Roden, not to 
tamper with the present state of church 
property, in any vain hope of recon- 
ciling the discontented amongst the 
Roman Catholic community to the 
payment of those whom they denomi- 
nate an heretical clergy. He may de- 
pend upon it that “ delenda est Car- 
thago” is their motto; that their ob- 
jection is not to the name but to the 
thing ; and that if they were in reality 
gratified by the change which he pro- 
poses, it would only be because it 
would afford them stronger grounds 
for clamour than they at present pos- 
sess, and therefore a better hope of 
accomplishing their ulterior objects. 

Instead of advising further experi- 
mental changes, with a view to propi- 
tiate a wicked agitation, we would 
strongly advise the noble lord to use 
whatever influence he possesses, to im- 
press upon the legislature, that in con- 
ceding so much as they have conceded 
already to turbulence, they have been 
departing from true wisdom. 

The tithe system has always appeared 
to us the most perfect in theory for 
the purpose for which it was intended, 
that ever was devised. In practice it 
had its evils, and these might all have 
been corrected without laying the axe 
to the root of the principle upon which 
itwas founded. It was God's own plan 
for providing for the ministers of his 
holy religion ; and manseldom attempts 
to improve upon HIS finished work 
without evincing either folly or igno- 
rance, by which, sooner or later, his 
presumption will be rebuked and con- 
founded. 

What are tithes? They are the 
tenth part of the produce which is the 
free gift of the bounty of God; and 
they are set apart for the maintenance 
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of an order of men who are appointed 
to minister in his holy camatk Let 
the reader suppose himself in posses- 
sion of a piece of unproductive ground, 
and that an individual proposes to 
endue it with fertility, upon the condi- 
tion of receiving a tenth of the pro. 
duce, would not the possession of the 
remainder be an ample inducement to 
the proprietor to close with the offer, 
seeing that the whole nine-tenths must 
be a clear gain, after making due allow. 
ance for the seed and the labour. That 
is exactly what Jehovah has said to 
the cultivators of the earth ; with this 
difference, that what he reserves, he 
reserves for the purpose of cultivating 
amongst them that godliness which 
exalteth a nation, and without which 
their best possessions must only prove 
a source of misery and ruin. 

But why not have allocated a sepa- 
rate portion of the soil as a property 
for the clergy, in the manner Lord 
Roden proposes, instead of burdening 
every individual cultivator with the 
payment of what many will consider 
an obnoxious impost? For this plain 
reason, that by the tithe system alone 
can an effectual provision be made for 
the increasing moral exigencies of the 

pulation. In proportion as a parish 
is cultivated, in the same proportion it 
is but reasonable to suppose it will be 
peopled; and the tithe system will thus 
possess a kind of elastic accommodation 
to the increasing necessity for religious 
ministrations. It will be like the skin 
of the animal, which grows with the 
growth of its whole frame. Thus the 
tithe system, as instituted by Almighty 
God, provides effectually, at the same 
time, both for clerical maintenance 
and for church extension. It is thus 
secured, as far as divine wisdom could 
secure it, that, in moral and religious 
matters, the supply shall never halt 
behind the demand. As society pro- 
gresses, the provision for thia first 
want, this prime necessity of society, 
progresses also. And no imaginary 

int of advancement can be attained 
in temporal prosperity, which will not 
be attended by a commensurate moral 
apparatus for promoting “ peace upon 
earth, good will amongst men, and 
glory to God in the highest.” 

Such is the theory of tithes. Such 
might,such ought to have been the work- 
ing of the system. But the system was 
abused: an outcry was raised against 
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it: and wicked and interested men, 
who hated the religion which it was 
intended to uphold, availed themselves 
of these abuses for the purpose of 
effecting its overthrow. They have 
but too fatally succeeded. 

The various tithe-reform acts, as 
they are called, which, from 1820 
to the present period have engaged 
the attention of the legislature, have 
all proceeded upon the principle of 
making a provision for the present, to 
the neglect of the future. Suppose 
a parish, one-half of which is under 
cultivation, to yield an income of two 
hundred pounds a-year upon the old 
system ; when it becomes fully culti- 
vated, it should yield four hundred 
pounds a-year ; thus enabling the pastor 
to provide, as the case might require, 
one or more assistants; and this by a 
gradual accession of income, propor- 
tioned exactly to the growing increase 
of population. This was God’s plan, 
Let us see how man has improved upon 
it. By the recent enactments the 
income has become fixed, and is dis- 
tributed evenly over the whole parish, 
and any increase of cultivation will 
only operate in effecting a proportionate 
diminution of the liabilities of the 
original contributors, so that the two 
hundred a-year will now be levied from 
a greater, which before was levied 
from a smaller number of the proprie- 
tors of land. We omit all considera- 
tion of the miserable expedient of 
averages, by which a make-believe com~ 
pensation is provided for that principle 
of the old tithe system which causes the 
provision for the maintenance of an 
established clergy to keep pace with 
the exigencies of the population: a 
compensation which at best would 
come tardily in the rear of agricul- 
tural prosperity, and which we may be 
= sure would never be practically 
realized. We would now ask Lord 
Roden calmly to look on that picture, 
and on this; and to say, whether the 
change which has taken place can be 
called an improvement? Weask him 
(without any reference to the great 
loss of income incurred by the clergy 
in the process of change, and sup- 
posing they have been no sufferers,) 
what benefit has the church, what 
benefits have the public derived from 
the recent enactments, by which, as 
it appears to us, a fatal alteration 
has been made in the principle 
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upon which a national establishment 
has been hitherto maintained? He 
cannot, we are bold to say, point to 
one solid advantage resulting to the 
public from this arrangement, to com- 
pensate its crying evils. We know 
very well that the old tithe system was 
abused; but we know also that a 
remedy for these abuses might well 
have co found, if men were only 
sincerely bent upon finding such a 
remedy ; and that under proper ar- 
rangements, the old property in tithe 
might have been as easily collected as 
any other property in the empire. 

We never heard an objection, which 
seemed to us even for a moment plau- 
sible, against the plan proposed by the 
present Archbishop of Dublin for re- 
gulating the property in tithe. He 
would congregate the various parishes 
into separate corporations, (say let 
from eight to twelve parishes go to 
make up one corporation,) and over 
each of these he would have an agent 
appointed, whose duty it would be to 
receive the amount of the tithe, and 
to distribute his proper share to each 
of the several incumbents. By this 
plan, the property would be as secure 
as the present collegiate estates; and 
the clergy would be paid their incomes 
with punctuality, while they would be 
removed from all disagreeable contact 
upon pecuniary points with their pa- 
rishioners: and thus every one of the 
advantages of the tithe system would 
be realized, and every one of its evils 
would be avoided. 

But why do we allude to these 
which may now be called by-gone 
questions? For the purpose of show- 
ing the mischief which may be done 
by rash and empirical legislation. 
For the purpose of showing the grave 
error of legislating upon mere pre- 
judice, and with more regard to public 
clamour than the grounded reasons of 
things. We allude to them because 
one of the best of men—one of the 
truest-hearted Protestants of whom 
Ireland can boast—exhibits a leaning 
towards a course of policy by which 
the great moral instrument for the 
regeneration of the country has been 
already grievously crippled ; and which, 
if it should be persevered in only a 
little longer, would operate as a fatal 
impediment to her tranquillity and im- 

ovement, His lordship may be per- 

ectly satisfied that we have already 
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had enough, and more than enough, 
of the thumb-screw process, as applied 
to the revenues of the church. No 
one, we are sure, laments more than 
he does the extent to which the Whig- 
Radical government were suffered to 
go in what may well be called legisla- 
tive spoliation. Let what remains be 
at least held sacred from further inva- 
sion; and a further invasion, his lord- 
ship may rest assured, would be made, 
although he intends it not, if his plan 
of commuting the rent-charge into 
landed possessions were adopted. 

The experiment was tried in Canada ; 
and with what result? Only to prove 
its utter failure. At that time the 
prejudice against a tithe assessment 
ran high. It was a season of religious 
deadness and political phrenzy or 
infatuation. The illustrious Edmund 
Burke aroused himself, and put all 
his mighty powers in requisition against 
the latter; but while his religious 
instincts were alwaysright, his religious 
convictions were not of that distinct 
and determined character which clearly 
discriminated truth from error; and 
while he would tolerate popery to an 
extent that would have amounted to 
encouragement, he was comparatively 
indifferent about providing in the 
only wise and efficient way, for the 
extension of Church-of-England wor- 
ship in the colonies belonging to the 
British crown. Accordingly, asystem 
of reserved lands was adopted in lieu 
of a system of tithes. It was thus in 
that instance, that God's plan was 
set aside, and man’s plan was adopted. 
And how has the truth-teller, experi- 
ence, taught us to estimate the wisdom 
of the course which was then pursued? 
Truly as one which, affecting to pro- 
nounce a blessing, inflicted a curse ; 
which, affecting to make a provision 
for, brought penury and destitution 
upon the clergy; which, professing to 
benefit, most seriously injured the 
colony ; proving a grievous and almost 
insurmountable impediment to its cul- 
tivation. We believe that we are 
greatly within bounds when we say, 
that a tithe of the cultivated land of 
Canada would be a cheap purchase of 
exemption from the evils caused b 
the system of reserved lands, which 
left the clergy to starve, while it inter. 
posed almost impassable barriers to 
that intercourse which was indispen, 
sible to the prosperity of the people. 
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There is, we know, much difference 
between lands already cultivated, and 
in a country abounding with cultiva- 
tion, and lands covered with forest, in 
a country such as Canada was in 1793. 
But Lord Roden has heard of bishops’ 
lands, and he is not, we are sure, un- 
aware of the sort of reproach under 
which they have laboured, as being a 
a species of property which is adverse 
to improvement. A similar reproach, 
he may be sure, would attach to that 
other property into which he would 
have the tithe rent-charge commuted : 
and it would very soon be as invidious 
and as obnoxious to captious objection, 
as ever was the old tithe system in 
the days of its worst abuses, and 
_ there was any commutation at 
But we dwell upon the subject, by- 
gone though it be, because we are 
desirous of impressing upon our read- 
ers, that church-reform hitherto has 
consisted in nothing more than pluck- 
ing the church. Any ruffian who 
hoped to realize any project for 
robbing the clergy, for which he 
might receive a legislative sanction, 
took his degree as a church reformer. 
The question never was how the pro- 
perty of the clergy might be most 
effectively secured, or how it might 
be most beneficially improved, or 
how it might be most advantageously 
administered, but how it might be 
most extensively curtailed, how the 
utmost possible amount might be 
squeezed out of it, to satisfy the 
greedy voracity of its assailants. And 
thus it was that a clamour and an 
agitation was got up, by which the 
whole country was thrown into confu- 
sion—until the timid friends of the 
clergy were themselves consenting 
parties to measures which were con- 
sidered advisable upon the principle 
of sacrificing a part to secure the re- 
mainder—until the very principle of a 
church establishment became fatally 
compromised, and that power of pro- 
gressive expansion which was the 
very essence of the tithe system, and 
which would always have commanded 
a supply of spiritual labourers in pro- 
portion as their services were required, 
was sacrificed in order to purchase a 
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temporary remission of hostility, to be 
renewed at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, when the enemies of the church 
should again feel themselves counte- 
nanced by a hostile government or an 
adverse parliament. 

Such has been hitherto the spirit of 
church reform: and we do think it not 
unseasonable to remind our readers of 
it, now that church extension begins 
to be so much talked of. It is right 
that the public should know—it is 
right that the landed proprietorsshould 
consider—where the responsibility of 
church extension lies ;—seeing that le- 
gislative enactments have taken place 
by which they alone have benefitted, 
and which have deprived the church 
of the means of meeting those increas- 
ing exigencies, for which its property 
would have otherwise afforded a suffi- 
cient provision, and which, under good 
direction and management, would have 
ensured throughout the length and the 
breadth of,the land the effective preach- 
ing of the Gospel. 

The project of plundering the Es- 
tablished Church having been tried 
without much success, except as far as 
it aimed at the impoverishment of the 
clergy ;—the new panacea for all the 
evils of Ireland is to be found—ac- 
cording to Lord Alvanley—in paying 
the Romish priests. Upon this part 
of the subject Lord Roden’s strictures 
are admirable. But there is another 
writer by whom Lord Alvanley’s pam- 
phlet is also reviewed, and whose sound 
good sense, as well as excellent religious 

eeling, entitle his observations upon 
it to the respectful notice of our rea- 
ders.* He thus observes :— 


“It is true that your graphic sketch 
of the present Romish clergy in Ireland 
intends to prove them alow-born and 
worse-bred order of men: in order to 
which, you propose to reform Maynooth, 
the hotbed. of all the pollutions of Ire- 
land ; and then to neutralize the poison 
of popery, by paying its dispensers. 
Alas! the prospect of such a reform 
should seem to be utterly hopeless. Has 
the Church of Rome yet attained reform? 
or, rather, is she not too infalliblé to 
err, and too immutable to alter? Did 
our own monasteries and nunneries, or 
those of Ireland, reform themselves, 
after the exposures incessantly turning 


* «The State of Ireland re-considered. In answer to Lord Alvanley’s ‘ State of 
Treland considered.’ By a Commoner.”—Hatchard and Son, London, 1841, 
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wp» from the Norman Conquest, till 
enry VIII. and his minister Cromwell 
overthrew the whole? Is popery any 
wiser now? Perhaps you will say she 
is better : you do, in fact, say so, by ad- 
ving us to pay her priests, But can 
your lordship indeed be ignorant of the 
sea state of the whole Irish priest- 

ood (not only as trained at Maynooth, 
but elsewhere), or of what must inevi- 
tably be the condition—while human na- 
ture continues what it is—of the whole 
Romish priesthood of Italy, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, condemned to 
hopeless celibacy, and deprived of the 
charities of life? 

“ Mr. Pinkerton, in his able work on 
Geography in speaking of France, ob- 
serves:—‘ The laws and decency of 
marriage are frequently sacrificed ; and 
the looseness of the French morals, with 
regard to the female sex, has become 

roverbial.’ In reference to Spain and 

ortugal, he says :—‘ Human nature be- 
ing ever the same, those ascetics atone 
for the want of marriage by the practice 
of adultery; and the husbands, from 
the dread of the Inquisition, are con- 
strained to wink at this enormous abuse. 
The conscience is seared by the practice 
of absolution; and the mind becomes 
reconciled to the strangest of all phe- 
nomena—theoretic piety and practical 
vice, united in Sood almost indissolu- 


ble. The vice becomes flagrant beyond 


conception, as it is practised by those 
very men who ought to exhibit examples 
of morality !’ nd again:—‘It may 

rhaps be asserted, that the Roman 

atholic system in the south of Europe 
is the only superstition in the universe 
which has, at any period, necessitated 
the practice of vice; thus confirming 
the maxim, that the corruption of the 
purest and best system is always the 
worst. Were an apostle again to visit 
Spain, he would certainly begin with 
preaching the Christian practice, as if 
the very idea of Christianity had perish- 
ed, and his first duty would be to convert 
the ecclesiastics.’ ow, my lord, it is to 
the Irish priesthood, as ‘ educated in 
Rome, France, and Spain,’ that your 
lordship (as if forgetful of your honour- 
able birth) expressly refers us for ex- 
amples of ‘piety and courage,’ and for 
men of ‘ability and energy, deserving 
the suffrage of cotemporaries,’ and as 
* of simple manners and studious habits, 
strictly attentive to the instruction and 
care of their flocks,’—(See pp. 8, 10, 
and 18.) 

“In reference to the case of Ireland, 
which is more particularly in hand, will 
your lordship permit me to inquire whe- 
ther you never heard of the ‘house- 


keeper,’ ‘ cousin,’ ‘ friend,’ or other con- 
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venient appellative so eommon in thé 
dwelling of every priest? or will you 
believe, that, with the mighty power of 
absolution in his hands, as following the 
mysteries of the confessional, the case is 
any better in Ireland than elsewhere ?” 
** It will be no answer to such a state- 
ment to call it slander, when every man, 
woman, and child in these places is per- 
fectly aware of what such a nomencla~ 
ture intends. Assure yourself, my lord, 
that as no honest man can find any plea- 
sure in the exposure of human infirmity, 
and as the po of Christian charity 
would rather require a decent silence on 
such subjects, when it may be practica- 
ble, this remark would never have been 
made by the writer, had he not felt, that, 
before the priests of Ireland can make 
out a case of claim on the revenue, they 
must deserve it better: but is not your 
lordship aware, that, with many persons 
whose opinions are not to be despised, 
there would be, upon high scriptural 
rinciple, full as much, or greater, ob- 
jection to support the clergy of such an 
apostate communion as that of Rome, 
from the public money, on account of 
their corruption of doctrine, as there 
would be on account of the corruption 
of their practice ?” 


Lord Alvanley recommends the 
adoption by the government. of the 
Romish priests as the instructors of 
the people, upon the ground that they 
are now very different from what they 
were “two hundred years ago,” and 
that “ they are eminently calculated to 
succeed in the objects for which they 
are designed,” and that, when taken 
under the patronage of government, 
they will be found “ friends to peace 
and order,” “ exemplary in their moral 
conduct,” and, above all, “ tolerant to 
those who differ from them in religious 
opinions.” That the noble lord be- 
lieves all this we are well assured ; 
but, in thus frankly admitting his 
honesty and his truth, what are we to 
say of his knowledge and of his under- 
standing? Popery asit exists, and as it 
is actually worked in Ireland, a system 
which a Christian government should 
deliberately patronize! This, the ad- 
vice of an hereditary legislator, and 
one whose principles nathan lead him 
to side with a Conservative ministry 
than to lend any aid to their factious 
opponents !—this, we confess, does both 
pain and amaze us; because it indicatés 
the contemptuous indifference with 
which the affairs of this country have 
been regarded by one who, neverthe- 

L 
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less, undertakes to prescribe a remedy 
for its evils, and the very little account 
which one who ought to be considered 
@ guardian of the national faith, makes 
of the difference between true and 
false religion, Before we have done 
we may, perhaps, enable the reader to 
understand how far, in reality, the 
nature of popery is changed. In the 
meantime we recommend the following 
from the pamphlet of his an- 
ope the ** Commoner,” to Lord 
Alvanley’s attentive perusal :— 


* It is not likely that your lordship 
will have read Coudrette’s History of 
the Jesuits; but before you persist in 
your eulogies upon such nefarious in- 
struments of evil, it may be as well that 
you should, If you have met with that 
able and unanswerable work, and can 
it have written as you do, it will be to 
little purpose that any thing should be 
added here: if not, its perusal is very 
earnestly recommended. To designate, 
@s your lordship does, these thorough- 
paced slaves of another master that can 
never be mentioned to ‘ears polite,’ as 
* distinguished instructors '—ag ‘ not 
the same as those of two hundred years 
ps° *—‘ eminently calculated to succeed 
n the objects for which they are de- 
signed,’ namely, ‘ propagating the Ro- 
mish faith by fire and sword, as in the 
Palatinate and everywhere else, when it 
has been necessary to their purpose '"— 
* friends of order “—‘ making 
converts by the force of good example’ 
-— living admirably well with each 
other "—‘ attentive to their spiritual 
duties "—* exemplary in their moral] con- 
duct '—ahove all, ‘tolerant to those who 
differ with them in religious opinions!’ 
—and finally, as endowed with qualities 
rendering it ‘desirable that the regula- 
tion if not the government of Maynooth 
should be placed in their hands :’ all 
this may be implicitly believed by your 
lordship; but it is absolutely at anti- 
podes, not only with all that we have 
ever read, but now know to be transact- 
ing by this antichristian league against 
every other church and creed upon 
, at the bidding of a general, 
‘whose centre is Rome, and whose cir- 
‘eumference is everywhere. The appli- 
cation of that subtle and specious assu- 
‘ranee, which is no more true of Jesuit- 
ism in particular than of Romanism in 
geesny) via. that each are other things 
ey once were, and that their re- 
spective members are no longer the 
same men, is effectually rebut by all 
that we at this moment too certainly 
know, and too bitterly feel, of a system 
“which claims at once an infailibility that 
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efempts her from error, and an immu-’ 
tability that precludes her from change. 
And it is to propagate this delusion, my 
lord, that at this period of the world’s 
age you are deliberately lending your- 
self, supported by all the influence, if 
not of a public or private character, at 
all events of elevated rank !” 


That popery should be cherished in 
order that it might be extinguished— 
that it should be fed in order that it 
may be starved—that in short, we should 
set it up, as the very best means of put- 
ting it down—has been, almost from 
the date of the establishment of May- 
nooth, the cuckoo note of pseudo libe, 
rals of every grade, who, unrebuked 
by the failure of the fatal experiment 
then made, continue to the present 
period their senseless, if not wicked 
ery, as though any thing had resulted 
from the endowment of popery, as far 
asit has already been endowed, but only 
evil continually. To reason with suc 
charlatans and sciolists would be al, 
most to imitate their own folly, or to 
evidence their own infatuation, But 
we tell the government deliberately, 
that if it be influenced by their clamo-. 
rous importunity, or their stupid and 
ten-times exposed and refuted asseve- 
rations, to afford a marked encourage- 
ment to a system of glozing imposture, 
such as that which the Church of 
Rome exhibits this moment in Ire- 
land, in the hope that either the faith 
of the credulous votaries of Romanism 
may thus be undermined, or that their 
priesthood may thus become attached 
to the interests of a Protestant govern- 
ment, and obedient to the behests of 
its rulers, they will have committed the 
gravest error into which, as statesmen, 
they could be betrayed, and may find, 
when it is too late, that in employing 
superstitionin purposes of policy, they 
have only been aiding, by policy, in the 
purposes of superstition. 

he true wisdom of government 
would be, not “to meddle or make’ 
with popery in Ireland. We counsel 
them to Save nothing to do with it at 
all. Itis a system which, for the de- 
ee of mischievous vitality which be- 
ongs to it in this country, is entirely, 
or almost entirely, indebted’ to the 
state empiries whe took it under 
their especial care; and if it be only 
left to its own resourees, its own ab- 
surdities will become so apparent, that 


‘it must, in process of timie, become ‘as 
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insignificant as: it has ever been dan- 
gerous.. Our counsel, therefore, is, 
that neither pains nor penalties be re- 
sorted to on the one side, nor state en- 
couragement afforded on the other. 
Should popish priests abuse their in- 
fluence for any bad political purpose, 
let them be treated like any other in- 
cendaries who offend against the laws. 
We do not think the instances are 
many in which such offences would be 
committed. But we are very sure 
that the only proper mode of dealing 
with them would be, to make the cul- 
prits sensible that no assumption of a 
spiritual character could empower them 
to set the ordinary jurisprudence of 
the country at defiance. Yea, the 
very office which they profaned should 
only, in the eyes of a just government, 
aggravate the guilt of which they 
might stand charged; and every in- 
stance of subornation of perjury—every 
instance of outrage against personal 
liberty—every instance of persecution 
for opinion—every instance of intimi- 
dation, by which the personal freedom 
of the voter was sought to be coerced 
at contestedelections*—should be con- 
sidered only more heinous and more re- 
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prehensible when preved im the case of 
ecclesiastics, by whom a very different. 
example should be shown, than in that 
of pat ath. delinquents, who might have 
been betrayed into transgression b 
ignorance or delusion. In all ak 
cases, we would give the Romish 
priests no benefit of clergy: and cer- 
tain we are that they would find out 
very soon thatit was neither pleasant 
nor profitable to engage in practices 
of which the consequences might be so 
very inconvenient, Certain wearealso 
that a large proportion of their own 
laity, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the priesthood themselves, would hail 
with joy any symptom of a vigoreus 
administration of the laws, by which 
the turbulent and seditious tendencies 
of the more violent and ungovernable 
of their body, both lay and clerical, 
might be timely prevented. 
Concurrently with this avoidance 
of all interference with, and abstinence 
from all encouragement of, the Church 
of Rome, we would earnestly advise 
the upholding by all legitimate means 
the cause of true religion. This 
we would advise, upon high grounds, 
without any reference to the question 


* The following we extract from the Statesman and Record newspaper, of De- 


cember the 17th, for the purpose of showing the extent to which intimidation of 
voters was carried in this metropolis, during what may well be called the rei 


terror, at the last election, and also the light in which the atroci 


of 
thus ee is 
Can 


regarded BY THE PRESENT LornD Mayor. Such would be his ‘‘ tender mercies !” 
we be too thankful for the blessed change which has taken place in the government 
of the country, by which it is to be hoped, such miscreancy will, for the future, be 


prevented ? 


“TO THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD MAYOR, 


‘**Sin—A friend has just put into my hands, Saunders's News-Letter of the l4th 
instant, in which you are reported as having made the following statement :— 
*** The Lord Mayor again rose and said he had now to make a short report 


from the committee, to whom the case of Reilly, the coal-porter, was referred, 
They would recollect him as the youth who was engaged in some of the election 
scufiles during the recent contest, when one of the persons to whom he was opposed 
drew forth a pistol, and firing it, the ball carried away the index finger of kis left 
hand, Reilly then got his opponent into his power, but instead of seeking any 
revenge for his wound, he said to the man, ‘* you have now maimed me for life, but 
1 am willing to forgive you, provided you go and vote for O'Connell.” The other, 
struck with such a noble disinterestedness and gallantry, did as he was desired, 
and with a degree of virtue, scarcely less commendable than that displayed by 
Reilly, gave him the required compensation for the injury he had inflicted en him, 
and voted in his favour. Poor Reilly, notwithstanding his wound, was tried before 
the Recorder for a riot, and being convicted was of course sent to gaol, They 
supported him there, and after his release, in order to support him in his honest 
and sober industry—for he was a teetotaler—they purchased a horse and car for 
him. His lordship then moved that the manner in which the committee had acted 
in the case should receive the approbation of the association. The motion was 
seconded and carried unanimously,’ ; 

“T confess that it is a great pity to destroy so sentimental a narrative, and for 
me to relinquish the fine heroism attributed to me; but as the conduot of yes pro- 
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as one of policy ; but if we were asked 
to point out the wisest and the most 
statesman-like course, by which, hu- 
manly speaking, the affairs of this 
country might be brought into order, 
so that its condition should no longer 
be a disgrace and a source of danger 
to the empire, we most unfeignedly 
say that by no other course could the 
requirements of true policy be so fully 
satisfied ; as it is, indeed, our full per- 
suasion, that the statesman would find, 
by seeking “ first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,” upon just and 
solid grounds, that ‘all other things 
would be added unto him.” 

The following observations of the 
“Commoner” are well worthy the 
most heedful attention :— 


“Tt appears to many, that ‘ the head 
and front of our offending,’ as a nation, 
has been a contemptuous neglect of the 
blessings of the Rehersetion, as pre- 


senting us with an exhibition of Him 
who is the sum and substance of revela- 
tion, the great centre of the Christian 
system, and the sole foundation of our 
common, hope ; and that there is scarcely 
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a religious or moral delinquency, either 
— ourselves, or’ in our relations 
with Ireland or our colonies, which may 
not be resolved into this primary source 
of the evil we deplore. In the degree 
that the traditions of man he obscured 
or invalidated the doctrines of eternal 
truth, and that the corruptions of man 
(the necessary consequence of doctrinal 
error) had poisoned the current of prac- 
tice, was the blessing of our deliverance 
from the darkness and pollution of po- 
pery. As the great Protestant empire 
of the world, we had, of late years, 
been opposed to whole nations sunk in 
the kindred alliance of all the spiritual 
idolatry and mental ignorance, from 
which we had ourselves been delivered. 
With no adequate means for engaging 
in conflict with the whole world, it 
pleased God to favour us, by prospering 
our arms in an unexampled degree, bot 
by sea and land: and while even impe- 
rial Rome herself was humbled by hos- 
tile armies, in the revolutionary war, 
and plundered by the professors of her 
own creed—while nations, too, which 
owned her spiritual sway, were abased 
or overthrown in successiori —Great 
Britain still kept her throne, her altars, 
and her hearths, inviolate. Not merely 


tegé, Reilly, and my own, were proved at his trial—and as you have yourself alluded 
to that trial —I think it more prudent to divest myself of the borrowed plumage. 

“The simple facts are, that Reilly was one of a furious mob, who, in order to 
coerce me to vote for you, attacked my house, and, by volleys of paving stones, 
* smashed not only all the glass, but the wood-work of the sashes of the windows in 
front ; and, that, nine anxious to avoid a collision, but determined to defend my 
person, I armed myself with a gun, and endeavoured to escape from the back of 
my house, but was intercepted by some of the most daring of the mob breaking 
into the rere of the premises, the foremost of whom was the ‘ sober and industrious 
Reilly,’ who was wounded when endeavouring to seize me. He was by ‘this means 
placed hors de combat, so that I never was in his power for a moment. I did, how- 
ever, fall into the hands of his associates, who appear to have been mostly coal- 
porters, to whom you or your committee, as it would seem, let the cars hired for 
the election, and on which your name appeared most.conspicuous. I received from 
the ‘patriotic hody of men,’ as they are called at the Corn Exchange, such treat- 
ment as I was led to expect.. They robbed me of every article in my pockets; they 
took most of the pockets themselves too; my clothes were torn to rags; I was 
bruised by blows from fists and sticks; a naked knife was held to my throat, and I 
was at length dragged violently into a dark cellar, exactly under your own tally- 
room, where I was threatened with instant death. It was under these circumstan- 
ces, sir, that you obtained my vote. I was not struck by the generous conduct of 
Reilly, which, on the contrary, was then and since that, of a ferocious, low -bred 
ruffian ; and for my own part I cannot conceive any degree of charity or credulity 
so great as to enable any one to think that you believe one tittle of the ridiculous 
romance of your statement. Whether the report on which your speech was ‘founded 
be of your own creation, or that of your accomplices at the Corn Exchange, is of 
little consequence. It is clearly —_ either mediately or immediately, and when 
we, Protestants, observe your high professions of impartiality as lord mayor, 
together with the praises you lavish, as grand master of the Corn Exchange, on 
the coal porters, for their outrages on us, it really requires a strong effort in 
separating the idea of office from that of person, to enable us to refrain from 
charging our impartial lord mayor with the insults we are suffering from Mr. 
O’Connell. Tomas Cockson. 

® 6, Usher-street.’” 
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did she escape the insult of invasion, 
but she carried the thunder of her power, 
and the operations of her commerce, far 
and wide ; until the same Almighty pro- 
tection, which had thus girt her like 
His servants of old, delivered her from 
the fearful struggle, covered with vic- 
tory and honour, by events as unex- 
pected as they were sudden, placing her 
m an attitude of peace with all the 
world. 

‘* Among those with whom we were 
thus brought into collision, was an in- 
tegral portion of our own empire ; since 
that part of Ireland which owned only 
the priests of Romanism for their head, 
had not scrupled, in the midst of a ge- 
neral war, to attempt, by an unnatural 
rebellion, to sever the ties which united 
us together; although, indeed, under 
the Divine assistance, the parent state 
found no more difficulty in escaping 
from the traitorous ingratitude of her 
own offspring, than she did from the de- 
struction with which she was threatened 
by strangers.” 


Nor will the following have been 
written in vain, if only one of our 
legislators (alas! how we miss the late 
member for Kilmarnock,) should be 
induced to give utterance to the senti- 
ments which it contains in his place in 
parliament :— 


‘** The time is arrived whon the duty 
as well as policy of conversion to Pro- 
testantism—not merely as a name, but 

.to the religion and practice of holy 
Scripture as a vital principle of action 
—must be fearlessly aoa upon bya 
government which has no such effectual 
means of saving Ireland, or ourselves. 
The means for effecting this object most 
happily abound in the national estab- 
lishment : it will be our duty to employ 
them; but not to the exclusion of all 
the co-operation which we can obtain 
from every modification of Protestant 
dissent—provided only it be of an ortho- 
dox and unexceptionable character—as 
auxiliary to the designs of a government 
honestly desirous of operating on the 
hearts of its subjects. If this view of 
our responsibility be correct, it will fol- 
low, that to contribute, under such an 
altered sense of duty, to the support of 
a college for training Romish priests, 
and inculeating the worst doctrines, re- 
ligious and political, will be felt at once 
to be the violation of a great public trust, 
and a perversion of the national reve- 
nue; an anomaly which, as it cannot be 
defended, except upon such principles 
as involve a surrender of the national 
faith, ought to be at once abandoned by 
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any legislature continuing to make that 
profession. Without the pure gospel of 
Christ, the work of evangelizing and 
educating this noble country can never 
be effected; and therefore the mons- 
trous impurities of idolatry and super- 
stition should be discountenanced, and 
not encouraged; and their professors 
and adherents kept in their proper 
places, and neither elevated to the rank 
of a national establishment, nor fur- 
nished from the purse of the state with 
the means of perpetrating more exten- 
sive mischief. 

** Let this system of teaching receive 
all possible encouragement irom the 
friends of Ireland; and let adequate 
provision be made, not merely for the 
formal, but scriptural instruction of the 
Irish population, and there will yet be 
every thing to hope. But should popery, 
in addition to the encouragement and 
strength she has derived from the late 
concessions, go on, under favour of the 
further treason of nominal churchmen, 
(no‘matter whetherConservatives or not) 
to pull down the faith of their fore- 
fathers, and destroy a constitution whose 
base was rested on the word God, and 
whose superstructure was cemented by 
the blood of martyrs and the sacrifices 
and struggles of the wisest and most 
virtuous of their kind, we may bid adieu 
for ever to the improving prospects now 
opening before us, whether in religion 
or civilization. Let us confine ourselves 
to this ‘cheap defence of nations’—this 
unequivocal mode of benefitting and 
blessing Ireland—and our feet are on 
arock. Whatever of power or vigour 
can be contributed to the machinery of 
Protestant preaching and education— 
whatever of facility and freedom can be 
effected in its working—whatever of 
acceleration can be imparted to its move- 
ments—to provide for these objects, will 
be within the legitimate province of 
Protestant statesmen. Light is now 
beginning to dawn upon that country, 
by means of those societies and indivi- 
duals on both sides the channel who are 
wise to discern, and anxious to apply, 
the only real remedy for religious and 
moral wretchedness—I mean, the pure 
and unadulterated Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour. The eall is imperative 
upon us to reject the political empiricism 
which has but too long administered the 
worst of poison—from the absolute ig- 
norance of all that concerns the moral 
interests of the empire ; and the call is 
equally urgent, to furnish the efficient 
provision already adverted to. The 
fact is, and it is in vain for our eccle- 
siastical or political’ superiors to close 
their eyes upon it, that Ireland, as a 
nation, is precisely in the same con- 
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dition fi Whieh the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles (or heathéhs) found the metropolis 
Of Greeeexs' wholly given to idolatry,’ 
OF the Worship of other gods than the 
God of the deriptares : and in every 
and nation of the world, idolatry 
has been found inseparably connected 
with criminal and sanguinary practices. 
It would be endless to enumerate the 
dangerous doctrines thence resulting ; 
but a religion founded on such a basis 
is any thing but that of Christianity. 
* Such a religion must, of course, oppose 
the dispersion of the holy Scriptures, 
and of education; since ignorance alone 
is the nursing-mother of such a system. 
Hence the revolting superstitions prac- 
tised, to this hour, in Ireland, are in 
strict conformity with the abominations 
of paganism :—witness the impositions 
of the priests upon their deluded flocks, 
of painful austerities, distant pilgrim- 
ages, and heavy penalties ; as also their 
embrace of all those corruptions by 
which any profit is to be obtained for 
themselves, more especially the daily 
masses going on for relieving souls from 
purgatory, into which, if the canonical 
seriptures be true, no soul ever yet 
entered, and from which, therefore, no 
soul can be delivered, much less by that 
immoral portion of our fellow-creatures 
who are now badly paid for the purpose, 
or pears to be better paid by your 
lordship.” 


This is true wisdom. Thus, and 
thus alone can an effectual remedy be 
lied to what is the great source of 
our evils. Let superstition only 
not be directly encouraged, and let 
true religion be upheld, and those 
means duly provided for its effectual 
dissemination in this Protestant coun- 
try, which it is the bounden duty of 
the state to furnish, and we shall very 
soon witness a change in the condition 
of Ireland stich as would astonish even 
the most — friends of scriptural 
education. But for this purpose it is 
mot merely necessary that a proper 
system should be devised, for which, 
indeed, the apparatus is already pre- 
= in the machinery of the Estab- 
ed Church ; it also necessary that 
eare be taken that that system be duly 
administered. Let the following ob- 
servations sink deep into the mind of 
évery sincere friend of the Church of 
England ta 


“Tt is true, that we have there all 
the seaffolding and framework of Pro- 
testantism ; but it.is not a mere nominal 


Protestantism that will any longer avail 
us; nor is it a dignified, respectable, 
or even moral clergy whieh will save 
freland. Let us hasten to put away 
the reproach of our own ehurch, that 
she will ‘die of dignity :’ we want a 
clergy whose hearts are in their work, 
and who are headed by such men as 
Archbishop Usher and Bishop Bedell. 
The men who would make converts 
from popery, must be, themselves, first 
converted from an irreligious and secu- 
lar Protestantism ; and furnish evidence 
of such a change of heart and life, as 
may mark them for fitting instructors 
of the ignorant, and guides of the de- 
luded. ‘Mere learning, however indis- 
pensable in itself, is not even wisdom, 
much less is it piety; but no clergyman 
should be employed in Ireland who is 
not a tried man—a working and la- 
borious parish priest, who will not 
merely perform a stinted quota of ser- 
vice, but ‘be instant in season, and 
out of season,’ ‘condescend to men of 
low estate,’ act as a missionary, and 
look for his chief reward in his work. 
We want preaching bishops, such as 
Leighton, in Scotland, and Jeremy 
Taylor and Hopkins, in Ireland—men 
who revered and used the Sabbath, 
and never questioned its sacred obliga- 
tion, nor gave any other reasons for 
suspecting their ignorance of those first 
elements of scriptural truth, upon 
which every Sunday-school child is now 
abundantly instructed. We want an 
active and devoted ministry there, who, 
with the zeal of secretaries, but with- 
out their errors, doctrinal or political, 
shall be able and willing to teach the 
people, both publicly and privately, the 
difference between the religion of forms 
and the religion of Scripture. . . . 
. Another advantage of an in- 
creased attention to the wants of Ire- 
land would be, an immediate discovery, 
by the constituted authorities at home, 
of the absolute inefficiency both of the 
morale and matériel for that spiritual 
warfare which might successfully be 
waged, in the spirit of Christian love, 
with the rulers of the darkness of this 
world. It would then appear, not only 
that the actual apparatus of Protestan- 
tism is deficient in respect of the agents 
who are to work it, but that the whole 
machinery requires revision and enlarge- 
ment: it would be seen, not only that 
we want better soldiers for the spiritual 
conflict, but that we want more of them, 
no adequate provision having been even 
contemplated for the crisis at which we 
have arrived. It would be seen, not 
only that there is a dearth of proper 
Christian instructors, but a correspond- 
ing want of plain and inexpensive places 
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Of Worship; While, in the hidst of all 
this négleet of our own population, the 
temples of idolatry have taeitly sprung 
up in every direction, and cover the 
land. It would appear, that large dis- 
tricts of that couutry have been, with- 
out an effort or astruggle, as completely 
abandoned to the desolating influence 
of falsehood, as if they had belonged 
to the great desert. It would then be 
manifest, that while royal letters, to 
the honour and glory of our last reigns, 
have gone out fur the instruction of dis- 
tant heathens, lreland stood in no less 
need of the same paternal solicitude; 
and that; while the Societies for the 
Propagating the Gospel, Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and for the 
Church Missions have been long mind- 
ful of the thiseries of distant lands, we 
have subjected ourselves to the impu- 
tation of overlooking the calamities of 
our own,” 


“Let the leaders of the church take 
this work in hand, and we shall again 
entértain some hopes fot Ireland. An 
unadulterated Gospel alone is the remedy 
for moral guilt: the worship of the true 
God must henceforth supersede the bow- 
ing before them that are no gods ; since 
nations and individuals can only alike 
be blessed as they receive that revela- 
tion which God has been pleased to 
make of himself, and who govern them- 
selves according to his laws. Popery is 
dishonoutable to God, a8 a corruption 
of his holy word, and a departure from 
his commandments: it is dangerous to 
the soul, and burdensome to the consei- 
ence ; destructive of religious freedom, 
and hostile to civil liberty. If some new 
efforts were made, on the part of the 

overnment, honestly to confess, and 
diligently to inculcate, the religion of 
truth, in contradistinction to a religion 
of error, we might soon hope to see 
Protestantism no longer acting on the 
defensive. ‘The war (of course one of 
wisdom and affection alone) would soon 
be transferred into the enemies’ borders ; 
and we should be found beating them 
with weapons of spiritual temper, 
drawn from the armoury of heaven. 
Protestants would no longer, under the 
timid and reptile policy which is at pre- 
sent pursued, be ignomitiously craving 
leave to carry on their own religion by 
stealth; but would, come out of their 
hiding-places, with .all the native dig- 
nity and energy of truth, and carry 
eonviction with them wherever they 
‘thight go. The present poliey of tdo 
ihahy nominal Protestants is, to avoid 
eotifessitig their Master ufder the fear 
of giving offence to the priesthood and 
"their people, All who have the meats 
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of knowing the feelings of Irish Protesal 
tants of late, or the ungraeious manner 
in which their long-tried services and 
unshaken loyalty have been appreciated, 
will estimate aright the state of feeling 
which now prevails among the steadiest 
adherents of our Irish chureh.” 


“ It is painful to consider what prac, 
tical ignorance prevails with regard to 
Ireland, for want of a referenee to the 
religion by which the bulk of that nation 
is enslaved and deluded, and to that 
better religion by which alone her fetters 
can be broken. For want of reference 
to these particulars, no less a statesman 
than the late Lord Liverpool was able 
to give no better account of the causes of 
Irish misery, than to refer them to what 
he called ‘a state of society ;’—a phrase 
which, after having been often repeated 
in the course of a long, and otherwise 
able, speech, left his hearers (not to say 
the speaker himself) precisely in the 
same state of obscurity as before, both 
as to the cause and eure of the woes of 
Ireland. It is equally for want of re- 
ference to these particulars that the po- 
litical catholicon of Emancipation, pre- 
scribed by so many who should have 
known better--above all, by Mr. Wil- 
berforce (without whose lamentable de- 
fection it is not too much to affirm that 
the measure never could have been 
carried), had just as little relation to 
the real disease which it proposed to 
meet, as the above explanation of the 
cause of that malady had to the malady 
itself. It is thé religion of popery, and 
the priesthood of popery, and the fo- 
reign allegiance and intrigue which the 
necessitate, which form the millstone 
now hahging about the neck of Ireland. 
It will be to the eternal glory of the 
Church of England, which alone pos- 
sesses adequate resources for this ¢xi- 
geucy, to rouse and bestir herself. bet 
her awake to the perishing condition of 
this fine but neglected country, before its 
knell shall sound in her ears. Let those, 
especially, with whom rests the respon- 
sibility of ecclesiastical patronage, de- 
termine henceforth, that—not political 
interest, hot merely literary talent, not 
even moral charactef (however indis- 
pensable, when united with other quali- 
fications), shall sway their decision in 
the choice of the bishops and clergy of 
Ireland ; but let such men be selected, 
as really know, and dare to teach, the 
distinction which subsists, and ever 
must, between false and true religion— 
between a religion of formas and the re- 
ligion of thé heart. Let such méni alotie 
go out against the corruptions of the 
truth, as aré themselves bibli¢al atid 
experimental Christians—men whobe 
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Warts are in their work—as taught of 
@od, and therefore ‘ able to teach others 
also.’ It is in vain to disguise, that if 
the unkind suspicion, and unjust re- 
proaches, are to continue against many, 
which have so long obtained, so long 
the Church of England will be depriving 
herself, of the most, valuable agents 
whom she can call into action ; and that 
the door will continue closed against 
those who are, of all others, the best 

ified to feed the famishing popula- 
tion of Ireland with ‘ that bread which 
cometh down from heaven,’ to conciliate 
their long alienated affections, and to 
rescue them from degradation and ruin, 
To the efforts of an evangelical clergy 
(so called) and an enlightened laity, 
together with those of some valuable 
and right-minded Protestant dissenters, 
we have long been indebted for the light 
at present diffused in Ireland: and al- 
though myself a member of the national 
establishment, both from education and 
upon conviction, I can yet cordially re- 
joice in these last-mentioned labours, 
and wish they may increase an hundred- 


fold,” 


In these (which, with some slight 
qualification, to which we do not think 
it necessary at present more fully to 
allude, are our sentimentsand opinions, 
as well as those of the “ Commoner,’’) 
we do not expect to find any cordial 
concurrence from mere worldly poli- 
ticians, although those who may be 
ranked as such are wiser now than 
they were of yore. There are many 
things in which modern statesmen, who 
are still nothing better than mere men 
of the world, will acquiesce, as ad- 
Mmitted though inevitable evils, but to 
which, had they to be done now for the 
first time, they would be very reluctant 
to be consenting parties. Amongst 
these we hesitate not to rank the May- 
nooth and the education grants, and 
all those measures which have for 
their object to give a quasi and pro 
tanto establishment to the Church of 
Rome. In all those cases, the duty 
of those who reverence God more than 
man is quite plain. They cannot do 
evil that good may come; much less 
ean they do evil, when only evil must 
come. They must, therefore, in every 
instance, raise their voices against a sys- 
tem of concession which compromises 
the truth of God, and the tendency 
of which is to bring back upon the 
nation that reign of spiritual darkness 
from which we have been delivered by 
the Reformation, What that is, and 


what the evils which it involves,we now 
proceed to exhibit to our readers, by 
an instance, which does certainly ex- 
hibit the wonder-working power of 
popery in darkening the understanding 
and perverting the conscience, more 
strikingly than it has often fallen to our 
lot to witness in this age of improve- 
ment, and this country of spiritual il. 
lumination. 

If there be any class upon whom the 
fooleries of popery would be likely to 
prove harmless, that class, it might be 
expected, would be found amongst the 
highly-educated nobility of England. 
The English Roman Catholics as a 
body have always stood high above the 
Irish professors of the same faith, not 
only for the superior refinement of 
their manners, but the superior en- 
lightenment of their views — and 
there are few who would not revolt 
from imputing to them the grossness 
of superstition and the abjectness of 
credulity by which the humbler classes 
of Romanists in this country are dis- 
tinguished. But we really do think 
that we have hitherto been doing our 
poor countrymen great injustice. 
There is a production before us at 
this present moment which evidences 
a degree of infatuated credulity on the 
part of an English nobleman, of which 
many of them, we are persuaded, 
would be ashamed. We allude to 
Lord Shrewsbury’s letter to Mr. 
Phillipps, respecting the poor diseased 
women on the Continent, whom he 
calls the Estatica of Caldero, and the 
Addolorata of Capriana. A more 
astounding instance of weakness and 
gullability it is scarcely possible for any 
stretch of imagination to conceive; 
and we call public attention to it just 
for the purpose of exhibiting in a pal- 
pable form that mental degradation and 
imbecility which, had the religion 
of Rome still continued paramount 
amongst us, would be the rule and not 
the exception in the British empire. 
The noble lord thus commences his 
letter to his friend :— 


Munich, May 97, 1841. 


“My Dear Frirenp— You have 
doubtlessly heard of the Estatica of 
Caldaro, and of the Addolorata of Ca- 
priana. We have lately seen both. 
Considering them the most extraordi- 
nary objects in the world, and confident 
that you will feel the same intenge inte- 
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ae eee we did, I will 
endeavour, as leisure and opportunity 
shall serve, to give you a more distinct 
notion of them than any you have pro- 
bably yet. formed. 

‘** On Thursday the 20th of May, be- 
ing Ascension-day, we left Neumarkt, 
@ post station about half-way between 
Trent and Botzen, in those light but 
incommodious carriages which alone are 
to be procured in those parts of the 
country, and after travelling for about 
two hours along an exceedingly rough 
road, through a wide and smiling val- 
ley, we ascended to the large, substan- 
tial village of Caldaro. Having 
brought letters from the Bishop of 
Trent to the clergyman of the place, 
we were very shortl febvednned into 
the house and into the chamber of the 
Estatica, accompanied by her confessor 
and the assistant priest of the dean. It 
was about eleven o'clock. We found 
her in her usual state of ecstacy, as 
represented in the annexed print, kneel- 
ing upon her bed, with her eyes uplift- 
ed, and her hands joined in the attitude 
of prayer, as motionless as a statue. 
She was dressed in white, with her head 
uncovered, but with very long, flowing, 
black hair; and there was much of ele- 
gance in her figure, and grace in her 
attitude. Our first feeling was that of 
awe at finding ourselves in the presence 
of so favoured a creature. hen this 
had partially subsided, we might have 


mistaken her for a waxen image: for it 
appeared impossible that any being 
possessed of a soul could seem so inani- 
mate—could remain so motionless ; still 


a closer inspection soon proved that 
that soul was at work. When in this 
state, she neither sees nor hears: all 
her senses are absorbed in the object of 
her contemplation ; she is entranced— 
but it is neither the trance of death, 
nor the suspension of life, but a sort of 
supernatural existence—dead indeed to 
this world, but most feelingly alive to 
the other; one might fancy that the 
= were ot in heaven, while 
the body (without, however, losing its 
consciousness) remained expecting its 
return, After contemplating her in 
this condition for seme. minutes, she 
closed her eyelids, but without any 
other, even the slightest, movement, 
and certainly without the least percep- 
tion of our presence, She might have 
remained in this state and posture for 
several hours, had not her confessor by 
a slight touch or a word, we could not 
exactly say which, so — and imper- 
ceptible it was, caused her to fall back 
upon her pillow, which she did with the 
most ect ease, placing herself in a 
sitting posture, with her legs extended 
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under the . count e, without the 
slightest effort, and without ‘awaking 
from her ecstacy, remaining with her 
eyes shut and her hands joined as be- 
fore, in the attitude of prayer, her lips 
motionless, and her soul transfixed in 
the same profound meditation. After 
again contemplating her for a few mo- 
ments in this new position, her confes- 
sor proposed to us that he should 
awaken her entirely from her trance. 
We had no sooner assented, than he 
addressed her in a mild, gentle tone, as 
did the assistant priest from the other 
side of the bed, which was placed with 
its head against the centre of one side 
of the room, we standing close at her 
feet,—when, in an instant, the most 
perfect animation was restored to her. 
She let fall her hands and opened her 
eyes, while her countenance beamed 
with a most heavenly, benignant smile, 
full of gratitude and joy, looking first 
to one side, then to the other, as if it 
were the unexpected meeting of friends 
whom she had not seen for years. She 
then took the hand of her confessor and 
kissed it with most unaffected devotion, 
and turning with equal kindness to the 
assistant, paid him the same mark of 
affectionate respect. Her consciousness 
of our presence was merely signified b 

an oceasional glance of the eyes, which 
otherwise were kept modestly cast 
down upon her hands, . These she was 
continually covering with the ruffles of 
her sleeves, which were wide and ample, 
for the express purpose of hiding the 
stigmata with which they were marked. 
Both the confessor and assistant said a 
few words to her at short intervals, 
which appeared to give her great plea- 
sure, and to which she ever assented by 
an inclination of the head, with that 
same placid, benignant, and heavenly 
smile, which had stamped the moment 
of her awakening with an inexpressible 
charm. Amongst other things, the as- 
sistant said to her, ‘ Maria, this is an 
easy life,’ to which she replied, ‘ Yes,’ 
with her usual sweetness, This was 
said in Italian, which we anderstood, 
while the rest was spoken in German, 
which we understood not. We all 
agreed it was the sweetest scene we 
ever beheld. It was, however, soon 
and abruptly terminated; for one of 
our party happening incautiously to ask 
the confessor, in her hearing, whether 
she were marked with the stigmata, she 
instantly changed countenance, as if 
she had heard that which should make 
her sorrowful, and without any percep- 
tible transition became again trans- 
fixed in eestacy, with her hands, as be- 
fore, joined over her breast in the atti- 
tude of prayer. Her confessor then 
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told us that she bad the stigmata on 
her hands, feet, and side, aiid that they 
Gécasionally emitted blood; a state- 
gent which was afterwards confirmed 
by the assistant, who remarked that he 
could only vouch for the wound in the 
side by the assertion of the women who 
had dressed her, but the others he had 
seen with his own eyes.” 


Alas, alas! what are we to say to 
this? 1s there not something pain- 
fully humiliating in the whole state- 
mént? A British peer, one of those 
who were lately privileged to occupy a 
position in the high court of parlia- 
ment, and to legislate pespesting the 
Established Church, thus befooled by 
a vulgar imposition, in which it is very 
difficult to say whether the poor girl, 
who is the principal agent, is more the 
tool or the victim! Such is poper 
amongst the nobility of England! O 

e, who undervalue the blessings of the 

eformation, and who special plead 
about the precise degree in which it 
has overpassed the limits within which 
ye would fain have it circumscribed, 
eontemplate this poor nobleman in the 
crawling attitude in which he presents 
himself in these pages, and say what 
would the condition of our common 
country be at the present moment if 


the vast majority of our countrymen 
were now the dupes of a revolting su- 


perstition! But it is time to make 
our readers acquainted with the other 
sublime object of the noble lord's 
adoring wonder :— 


“ Having also brought letters from 
the Bishop of Trent to the pastor of 
the place, we readily gained admittance 
to the chamber of the Addolorata, as 
she is styled, and there found her with 
the stigmata in a state of the most 
painful reality, and perhaps more dis- 
tinctly marked than they have ever yet 
been known in any human being. It 
was at about a quarter after three, on 
Friday the 2lst of se She was as 
usual lying on her back in bed, thou 
comparatively free from suffering. The 
crown of thorns was as regularly and 
as distinctly marked across her fore- 
head by a number of small punctures 
as if they had been pricked with a large 
Re. and the wounds appeared quite 

h, though no blood was flowing from 
them. Beneath was a regular interval 
of about a quarter of an inch, also per- 
feetly free from blood, 80 as to give the 
“puheturés, Which represented the 
“wounds from the crown of thorns, the 
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ihost pérfeet possible degreé of diss 
tinetness. Below this line, her fore 
head, eyelids, nose and cheeks, Were ef» 
tirely covered with blood, leaving only 


“the upper lip, and the whole of the 


lower jaw free from it. It had flowed 
in the mofning, and was then dry. Her 
hands were firmly clasped over her 
chest, as of one in a state of consi- 
derable pain, and her whole frame was 
convulsed with a short, quick, tremu- 
lous motion. The blood was still 
oozing perceptibly from the wounds in 
the back of her hands, though the blood 
and serum which had flowed from them 
did not extend above two, or at most 
three, inches. Her fingers were so 
firmly clasped; that, to judge from ap- 
ome she had not the power to 
joose them; but on the clergyman who 
accompanied us asking her to let us see 
the inside of her hands, she immediately 
opened them from underneath, without 
unclasping her fingers, as a shell opens 
tpon its hinges; so that we distinctly 
saw the wounds, and the blood and 
serum quite fresh, and flowing down 
over the wrist. At our request, he also 
asked the mother to uncover her feet, 
which she did, though with some small 
reluctance, when we found them in the 
same condition as the hands, with, how- 
ever, this singular and surprising dif- 
ference, that instead of taking its 
natural course, the blood flows upwards 
over the toes, as it would do were she 
suspended on the cross. We had al- 
ready heard of this extraordinary de- 
viation from the laws of nature, and 
were now ha py to have an opportunity 
of verifying it in person. 

** Understanding that she sometimes 
gave small prints of pious subjects to 
her visitors, we asked for some through 
the clergyman, who took them out of a 
drawer, and at our earnest request gave 
them to her to kiss before we received 
them from her. She took them be- 
tween her forefinger and thumb, one 
after another as presented to her, with- 
out unclasping her hands, kissed them 
with great apparent fervour, and re- 
turned them to ws. She said a few 
words to the priest, but did not speak 
to us, though by the intelligent expres- 
sion of her countenance it was clear 
that she understood all that was said. 
She often moved her lips as if in prayer. 
She sometimes cmlned, and her whole 
demeanour impressed us with the idea 
of a person of the most mild and amia- 
ble disposition. We solicited her pray- 
ers, to which shé signified her assent, 
and then took our leave With feelings of 
reverential awe; inspired by the 
sence OF so si tufal & § cle, 
and of gratitude to the Almighty for 
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peribitting us to witness so striking an 

evidence of the truth of his holy reli- 
idn, and go singular a manifestation of 
is power.” 


That all the appearances here pre- 
sented are to be accounted for from 
physical causes, with which medical 
men are perfectly familiar, has been 
shown very clearly by Dr. Gordon, of 
Bellaghy, in a letter to the editor of 
The Evening Packet, bearing date 
Tuesday, December 14. Indeed, we 
would feel any grave refutation of such 
disgusting and incredible trash an in- 
sult to our readers; but to Lord 
Shrewsbury, all these are veritable 
Gospel truths, The aberrations of a 
mind diseased with him pass for sera- 
phic ecstacies and heavenly contempla- 
tions !—the inflictions of interested 
fraud or the workings of bodily disease 
are, with him, the evidences of super- 
human sanctity! Alas! poor human 
nature! Such is man, when at his 
best, under the influence of popery ! 
After all, the only miracle which we 
can recognise in the case is the miracle 
of the noble lord’s credulity ! 

This work, as the reader will see 
from the subjoined letter, was brought 
out under the inspection of Dr. Wise- 
man. Is it, therefore, too much to 
affirm either that the doctor fully 
agrees with the noble lord in his con- 
victions respecting these absurd im- 
postures, or that he uses him as an 
instrument for imposing upon the cre- 
dulity of others? A third supposition 
is, doubtless, possible—namely, that 
he is merely an agent in the business, 
and should be considered as expressing 
no opinion either for or against the 
miraculous nature of the cases narrated 
by the noble lord. Whether this be 
the reasonable supposition we leave 
our readers to judge, after they shall 
have perused the following note, with 
which Lord Shrewsbury’s letter con- 
cludes, and which we presume to be 
from the pen of the learned and very 
reverend editor to whom the publica- 
tion was entrusted. 


“The following account of the most 
recent case of stigmata upon record, 
in the person of Catherine Emerich, 
who died in 1824, is extracted from an 
mt of her life prefixed to her 
beautiful and interesting Meditations on 
he passion of our Saviour :— 

_ ** Her stigmatization took place to- 
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wards the last days of the year 1812. 
On the 29th of Deeembe?, t three 
in the afternoon, she was in her little 
room, very ill, and lying upon her bed 
with her arms extended, and in a state 
of eestacy. She contemplated the suf- 
ferings of our Saviour, and moved by 
the most profound sympathy, she de- 
manded to suffer with him. She said 
five Paters in honour of the five wounds, 
redoubled her fervour, and felt herself 
consumed with the desire of sufferi 
with Jesus: her face beeame red 
inflamed ; she then saw a light descend- 
ing towards her, and in the midst of it 
she could distinguish the resplendent, 
and as it were living form of her eru- 
cified Saviour, his wounds radiating like 
five luminous stars; her heart was 
touched with mingled joy and grief at 
the sight of these holy wounds, and her 
desire of suffering became so intense, 
that it seemed to herself as if her sym- 
pathy darted from her hands, her feet, 
and her right side, towards the wounds 
of this apparition; there then came from 
each of the wounds of the two hands, 
then from each of those in the two feet, 
and finally from the wound on the right 
side of this apparition, triple rays of a 
burning red, and terminating in the 
form of arrows, which struck upon her 
hands, her feet, and her right side; the 
rays of the side were larger, diverged 
more widely, and terminated in the head 
of a lance: so soon as she had been 
touched by them, drops of blood sprang 
from the places of the wounds. She 
remained long insensible, and when re- 
stored to herself, she knew not who had 
put down her extended arms. She saw 
with astonishment the blood which flowed 
from her hands, and felt violent pains 
in the feet and on her side. The young 
daughter of her hostess, who had been 
concealed in the room, had seen her 
bleeding hands, and told what she had 
seen to her mother, who came in great 
uneasiness to inquire what had happened ; 
and Anne Catherine requested her not to 
mention it. She felt after the stigma- 
tization, that a change had taken place 
in her body, the course of her blood 
seemed changed, aud it now flowed with 
violence towards-the stigmata. She 
said herself, ‘ It is inexpressible!’ We 
owe the knowledge of these events to a 
singular incident. On the 15th Dee. 
1839, she had a vision, in which she saw, 
in great detail, every thing that had 
happened to her up to that time, but so 
presented to her, that she thought the 
vision represented some other nun to 
whom the same things had h 

as to herself, and who, she fan lived 
not far from her, . She narrated all these 
details with a sentiment of strong com- 
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— hunibling herself unconsciously 
herself. it was extremely touch- 
ing to hear her say, ‘I ought never 
more to complain; I have seen the suf- 
ferings of that poor nun, her heart is 
surrounded by a crown of thorns, but 
she bears it tranquilly and with smiles ; 
it is a shame for me to complain, for she 
bears a heavier burden than mine.’ 
These visions, which she afterwards re- 
cognised as representing her own his- 
tory, were several times repeated, and 
it was from them that the details of her 
stigmatization became known, for she 
would never have repeated them so cir- 
cumstantially, having from humility a 
great dislike to speak upon the subject ; 
and when her spiritual superiors asked 
her what occasioned these wounds, she 
only answered, ‘I hope they come from 
God.’ The limits we have laid down 
for ourselves will not allow of our dis- 
cussing here the question of stigmati- 
zation in general. There have existed 
in the Catholic church, since St. Francis 
of Assisium, a considerable number of 
pious personages, who have attained to 
this degree of the contemplative love 
of Jesus, this most sublime expression 
of identification with his sufferings, 
known to theologians by the name of 
vulnus divinum, playa amoris viva— 
there have been at least fifty persons 
thus favoured. Veronica Giuliani, of 
the order of the Capuchiness, who died 
at Citta di Castello in 1727, was the 
last of the number who was canonized 
(the 26th May, 1831). Her biography 
(published at Cologne in mee gives 
such an account of the spiritual condi- 
tion of stigmatized prmnsete as agrees 
in many respects with what we know of 
our Anne Catherine. Those best known 
in our days have been the Dominicans, 
Colombe Schanolt, who died at Bamberg 
in 1787; Madeleine Lorger, who died 
at Hadamar in 1806; and Rosse Serra, 
a Capuchiness, at Ozieri in Sardinia, 
stigmatized in 1801; Josephine Humi 
of Wollrau, of the convent of Wesen, 
near the lake of Wallenstadt in Swit- 
zerland, who was living in 1815; she 
belonged to this class of persons, but 
we not remember whether she had re- 
ceived the stigmata.” 


Such, reader, is the theology of the 


Church of Rome! Such is the wis- 
dom exhibited by the popish Gamaliels 
of this our day, at whose feet Lord 
Shrewsbury is contented to sit down, 
and from whose lips hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor deluded Romanists take 
their faith as from the dictates of in- 
spiration! All this in the nineteenth 
“ century, in an age which boasts of its 
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enlightenment, and in a country the 
most advanced in civilization ! 

Why do we allude to this? Is it 
for the purpose of heaping ridicule or 
opprobrium upon the wretched dupes, 
or the interested impostors, who are 
thus guilty or thus deluded? No such 
thing. They have our unfeigned 
compassion. But we draw the atten- 
tion of the Protestant public empha- 
tically to the narrative of this pitiably 
credulous nobleman (endorsed, as it 
must be presumed to be, by the most 
distinguished doctor of his church, a 
divine respected for his attainments as 
ascholar, and admired for his manners 
as a gentleman), for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon them the deep debt ofgra- 
titude which we owe to Almighty God 
for having redeemed us from bondage 
and servitude to the Church of Rome. 
It is by the contrasted darkness and 
wickedness of such exhibitions of im- 
posture and of fraud, that we are best 
enabled to perceive and appreciate the 
blessedness of that Gospel light, for 
which, under a graciously overruling 
Providence, we are indebted t» the 
fathers of the Reformation. Heroic 
Luther, martyrs of the ruthless Mary, 
ye have not lived or died in vain! Nor 
should we be unmindful of our obliga- 
tion to the Romish peer, whose crawling 
superstition has thus brought the wor- 
thies of the reformed Christian church 
freshly to our remembrance. But for 
them, we, in all probability, and count- 
less myriads beside us, would resemble 
the noble lord in that abjectness 
of credulity by which religion is in- 
sulted, and reason overthrown. The 
juggleries of a corrupt and intolerant 
priesthood would still continue to out- 
rage the common sense of mankind, 
and wrest from them that liberty 
wherewith Christ would make them 
free ; and darkness and the shadow of 
death would still continue to oyer- 
spread the world. We thank Lord 
Shrewsbury unfeignedly for recalling 
us to a lively sense of all this; and we 
trust that his revolting eulogies upon 
the poor diseased -women, whose sores 
and whose insanity he magnifies as 
special evidences of divine power, will 
only serve to fill us with a deeper gra- 
titude for that ever-blessed and ado- 
rable Gospel, by which we are pre- 
served from such delusions. 

And let us never forget, that it is to 


~ recall that age of darkness which pree 
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vailed before the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion brought life and immortality a 
second time to light, all those efforts 
tend, which would reinstate the Romish 
priesthood in any of that power which 
they forfeited, or any of those privi- 
leges which they have abused. Such 
is the tendency of the grant to May- 
nooth. Such is the tendency of the 
present much-abused grant for what is 
called national education. Such is the 
tendency of every measure which gives 
any legislative recognition as religious 
instructors to the clergy of an idola- 
trous superstition. Mark us,reader— 
we are not so foolish as to suppose 
that mere statesmen or politicians 
should be expected to act upon such 
subjects upon religious convictions ; 
nor are we so absurd as to advise any 
defection from a Conservative ministry, 
because they may not all at once jump 
into our views upon matters respect- 
ing which they may yet require to be 
better informed, and respecting which 
also difficulties may have arisen which 
would render it almost impossible for 
them to act upon their better convic- 
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tions. But this we say—whatever 
be their duty, our duty is plain. Let 
us uniformly act ourselves in such a 
way as that our professions will not be 
belied by our practice. Let us, in our 
respective circles, according -to our 
several abilities, use our humble dili- 
gence that others may be as well in- 
formed as we are ourselves ; and thus, 
in no very long time, a progress will 
be made in the improvement of public 
opinion, by which our rulers, be they 
who they may, must be deeply im- 
pressed; and measures, having a savour 
of godliness, and by which the interests 
of religious truth would be carefully 
guarded, may proceed from men 
who might, in themselves, be but little 
solicitous about such matters ; but who 
would feel that they were constrained 
by a power which they could not with- 
stand, and that they were only giving 
a constitutional expression to a public 
sentiment, when they were securing to 
the church its proper pre-eminence, 
and ceased any longer to pander to 
the cravings of a degrading supersti- 


tion. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


We lose not a moment in Ss our readers that we have received a letter from 


Dr. Wiseman, in which he repudiates the statement that he is the author of the letter 
of Lord Shrewsbury, to which we have already, in former numbers, repeatedly directed 
their attention. We receive the doctor's declaration as a clear acquittance of any im- 
putation which may be implied in such an allegation ; and shall only say that, if we 
were deceived, we were deceived by a very generally accredited rumour, to which 
the ability of the letter in question gave some countenance—being obviously above 
the level of the intellectuals of the noble lord, who has come forward as a voucher 
for one of the most stupid and disgusting impositions by which human reason ever 
was insulted, or Romish credulity upon the Continent ever was abused. Of this 
Jirst letter to Mr. Phillipps, containing the description of ‘‘ the virgins of the Tyrol,” 
Dr. Wiseman acknowledges that he took charge ; and it is not at all unlikely that 
his obvious connection with the publication of the one, may have given rise to the 
tumour which connected him with the other. However, we fully admit Dr. Wise- 
man has satisfied us, that for that letter he is not responsible. here is, probably, 
a division of labour amongst the pious fraternity to which he belongs; and while he 
undertakes the regulation of the noble lord's religious belief, and the moulding and 
fashioning of his understanding, so as to give rise to such productions as that releilag 
to “ the virgins of the Tyrol,” there are others upon whom the political department 
devolves, and who take good care that his views as 4 politician shall be in exact 
keeping with his principles as a member of the Church of Rome 
Dr. Wiseman intimates, that by ascribing to him the authorship of Lord Shrews- 
bury’s pamphlet, we impliedly charge him with cowardice, as though “‘ he sheltered 
himself under his lordships responsibility, and tried to give, under it, currency to 
opinions which he was afraid to avow.” This is not so. Not cowardice only, but 
cunning also, might have dictated the course which we supposed the learned doctor 
to have pursued, and which we well know has been pursued on former occasions b 
Romish divines, who never on that account incurred the reproach of their ecelesi- 
astical superiors, as though it were criminal in them to suffer the wisdom of the 
serpent to predominate so considerably over the simplicity of the dove. 
ith respect to the stupid and revolting exhibitions which Dr. Wiseman lent his 
assistance to Lord Shrewsbury to authenticate, we have yang spoken above, and 
we shall not it ourselves to say more at present than that they furnish the most 
damning evidence of the debasing and demoralising influence of the Romish super- 
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stition, - His lordship’s pamphlet is thus allyded te by Dr. O'Sullivan, in the second 
art of his admirable work on “‘ The Apostacy, as predicted by St. Paul,” for the 
pe se of showing that even at the present day the Church of Rome pretends to 
*lying wonders,” which were to be among the characteristics of the apostacy, as 
described by the apostle :— 

** A letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury to Ambrose Phillipps, esq., recently pub- 
lished, describes a miracle of the kind with which Romanism now satisfies such vo, 
faries as wish to see with their own eyes the signs for which they are to give her 
credit. The letter contains an account of two females, the Estatica and the Addo- 
lorata, who are supposed to be favoured with ecstacies and visions, and who are 
said to have received the stigmata, or marks of the wounds inflicted on our Lord, 
On one of these favoured females the noble lord writes :— 

*** She has been known to remain thirty-six hours together in the state and po- 
sition in which we first. saw her, and on Sunday it generally happens that she is 
raised off her knees, resting only on the tops of her feet, as if enjoying a nearer 
proepert ofheaven, and participating in the glorious mystery of that auspicious 

ay. Yet, with all this, it requires no effort, no noise, hardly any ostensible agency 
to break the spell ;’ (break the spell! how unconsciously the noble lord is led to 
the proper unscriptural expression)—‘ a gentle touch or whisper from her confes- 
sor, or any ecclesiastic with whom she is acquainted, is sufficient to dissolve the 
charm completely, and at once.’—p. 8. 

“The power thus exercised by the confessor is ‘the result of a vow of obe- 
dience, taken upon entering the third order of St. Francis’—p. 8. 

“ The lady haying taken this yow, manifests her sense of its obligation in the 
most rapt ecstacy, The gleanings of the noble lord from the Estatica’s discourses 
are not of a very interesting character. The following is a fair specimen. The 
lady has been exhibited in various postures, described as not at all unlike what may 
be seen in cases of catalepsy, or in those instances in which magnetizers display 
their power over professional somnambules: the narrative then proceeds :— 
~ «* After again contemplating her for a few moments in this new position, her 
confessor proposed to us that he should awaken her entirely from her trance. We 
had no sooner assented than he addressed her in a mild, gentle tone, as did the as- 
sistant*priest from the other side of the bed, which was placed with its head against 
the centre of one side of the room, we standing close at her feet—when, in an in- 
stant, the most perfect animation was restored to her. She let fall her hands and 
‘ ed her eyes, while her countenance beamed with a most heayenly, benignant 
simile, full of gratitude and joy, looking first to one side, then to another, as if it 
were the unexpected meeting of friends whom she had not seen for years,’ This is 
rather extraordinary, as an evidence of the nature of that ecstacy from which the 
lady has been delivered. From ‘a nearer prospect of heaven’ she is suddenly torn 
away to the sad and sinful mortalities of this lower world, and her countenance 
witnesses, not resignation, but gratitude and joy—just what it might be expected 
to witness were her eestacy a possession, and her deliverance from it a release from 
agony and temptation. The noblelord proceeds :—‘ She then took the hand of her 
confessor, and kissed it with the most unaffected devotion, and turning with equal 
kindness to the assistant, paid him the same mark of affectionate respect. Her 
consciousness of our presence was merely signified by an occasional glance of the 
eyes, which otherwise were kept modestly cast down upon her hands, These she 
was continually covering with the ruffle of her sleeves, which were wide and ample 
for the express purpose of hiding the stigmata with which they were marked. Both 
the confessor and assistant said a few words to her at short intervals, which ap- 

ared to give her gy pleasure, and to which she ever assented by an inclination of 

e head, with that same placid, benignant, and heayenly smile, which had 
stamped the moment of her awakening with an inexpressible charm, Amongst 
other things, the assistant said to her, “‘ Maria, this is an easy life ;” to which she 
replied, *‘ yes,” with her usual sweetness. This was said in Italian, which we 
understood, while the rest was spoken in German, which we understood not. We 
all agrees it was the sweetest scene we ever beheld.’ 

‘Tn a similar strain the noble lord writes of the Addolorata, who appears ta 
add abstinence to her other peculiarities. After delighting himself with the recital 
of afflictions, which he affirms to be miracles, he gives his opinion of the two 
females so greatly favoured :— 

*** Without any doubt, in the eye of a Christian they are the two most interesting 
objects now in existence.’ 

«eA s fraud t ably opestneted would be a greeter miele than Phone vhich 
we see before us. y who have not seen them should presume to advance 
puch ree a face of the testimony of all who have, let them explain 
to us by what exquisite jugglery, or for what object so perfect @ piece of deception 
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could have been carried on with such unremitting success, for so many years, 
under such trying circumstances ?’ 

“ The noble lord is evidently sincere. The naivete of his demands upon the 
incredulous ‘shows him to belong to the class for which miracles are manufactured 
without difficulty. ‘ Let them explain by what exquisite jugglery—” The jugglery 
has been, unhappily, too well explained and exposed. It seems a very vulgar 
repetition of frauds, which, one would think, would never have béen hazar 
again. J.ord Shrewsbury seems not te have known, or to have forgotten the nar- 
ratives of impostures far more complicated and daring than have even been at- 
tempted of late days, and of endurances which far exceed those of the Estatica 
and the Addolorata, He seems to have forgotten, that nuns, for the glory of their 
convents, have actually consented to be nailed to a cross, and that the agony of 
crucifixion alone, overcame the purpose of deception. Poor victims of sacrilegious 
fraud, betraying their imposture on the cross, and ending their days in a mad- 
house! ‘Let them explain—’ They need not, Ecclesiastical history has already 
explained. They ten not :—every day's experience teaches, that exhibitions, far 
more striking than those which Lord Shrewsbury has described, are to be witness- 
ed at a trifling cost, and are not pretended to be miracles, 

‘* But there is another thing which Lord Shrewsbury requires to have explained, 
namely—‘ For what object’ this deception is carried on? He asks this question, 
although, in a note appended to the passage, he suggests the object which might 
naturally have been anticipated. ‘Gorres,’ he says, ‘thus concludes his account 
of Maria Marl (the Estatica). Such is the history of Maria Morl, who has, in our 
days, been chosen to feed the holy lamp which burneth in the sanctuary, that its 
light may never be quenched, and that the chain of evidence which winds through 
ages past, may remain unbroken.’ “ere is the object which the noble lord requires. 
Miracles are necessities of Romanism ; they must be got up from time to time; 
they are among her substitutes for the forsaken Scriptures. ; 

‘The miracles of the Estatica and the Addolorata, are wrought in attestation of 
the Romish doctrine of images and transubstantiation. ‘Yes!’ exclaims the 
noble lord, ‘it is under the yery shadow of the large crucifix which is suspended 
over the head of Maria Mérl, that the spirit of ecstacy is inspired into her, and 
that she becomes inspired with those supernatural meditations upon the mystery of 
our redemption, represented by that very image of a crucified God,’ Those * super- 
natural meditations’\—what are they 2—_Lord Shrewsbury has not said. ‘ Maria, 
this is an easy life; to which she replied, “‘ yes,” with her usual sweetness,’ This 
is the noble-lord’s recollection of ‘the sweetest scene he ever witnessed.’ Is this 


his sagen of the supernatural meditations inspired by the shadow of a crucifix ? 


And the miracles to which the devoted Roman Catholic peer so frequently appeals 
what are they? The ecstacies, the stigmas, (not, the blind receive their sight, 
the dead are raised up, &c.) are the only miracles which modern Romanism exacta 
from ‘ the two most interesting objects in existence.’ 

** These miracles or signs will probably bring to the reader’s mind a remem- 
brance of those of St. Francis, of which they seem to be a repetition, A curious 
reason has been assigned for the extravagant praises of this wonder-working 
saint :— 

“* «In proportion’ as the Franciscans relaxed from the strictness of the supposed 
evangelical mode of life which their founder had established, it seemed as if they 
hoped to appease the saint by the increased extravagance of their praises, and the 
impious comparisons they instituted between him and Christ.’ As an instance, 
Gieseler adduces the Liber Conformitatum, ‘showing forty points of agreement be- 
tween St. Francis and Christ.’ One of these conformities is not very easily intel- 
ligible. ‘Jesus is seen cast away (abjectus), Francis is separated (separatur).’ 
It would be, perhaps, not very difficult to form some idea of what is meant by 
this agreement, were it not that it is explained by its author—‘ e. g. the apostles 
left the ship and other things, but retained the clothes on their backs. Francis 
cast away every rag upon his person (sed et pannos et femoralia rejecit) and 
offered himself Seked in body and mind, &e. ‘‘ nudum corpore et mente se offerens 
brachiis crucifixi, qoud de nullo alio sancto mundum abrenunciante alicubi legitur,’ &e. 
Lib. Conf. i.—1, quoted in Text-Book of Ec. Hist. by J. C. J. Gieseler, vol. iii. 
96. A thing (the writer adds) which is not elsewhere read of any saint re- 
nouncing the world.’ A notice of his recompense follows. ‘Thus one of the 
order saw, in a vision, the courts of heaven, and therein numerous seats; one 
higher, and shining far more gloriously than others, adorned with every precious 
stene. Admiring its beauty, he began to think whose it might be; and immediatel 
he heard a voice saying to him, this was the seat of Lucifer, and in his place shall 
sit the humble Francis,’ ”—Jbid, 
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*€ TQ THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


«St. Mary’s College, Birmingham, Dec. 10, 1841. 


“ Sin,—My attention has been directed to an article in the November number of 
The Dublin University Magazine, headed, ‘ Lords Shrewsbury and Alvanley on 
Ireland,’ into which my name is repeatedly introduced. Thus, page 635, speakin 
of Lord Shrewsbury’s pamphlet the writer says: ‘Dr. Wiseman is its repeal 
author.’ Again, page ‘There is a sort of contradiction between the state- 
ments contained in the productions of Dr. Wiseman and that of the noble lord’ 
(Alvanley). So likewise, ‘In the pamphlet to which Lord Shrewsbury has lent 
his name.’ In these passages there is a twofold imputation—to the excellent Lord 
Shrewsbury of incapacity of writing that to which he affixes his name; to myself 
of cowardice, as though 1 sheltered myself under his responsibility, and tried to 
give, under it, currency to opinions which I am afraid to avow. 

** More, however, for his sake than for my own, I feel called on to make the fol- 
lowing statements, to which I request you to give a place in your next number. 

**], Though I was for some days with Lord Shrewsbury, in Belgium, in the 
course of the summer, and though his lordship requested me to take charge of the 
publication of his first letter to Mr. Phillipps, containing the description of ‘the 
virgins of the Tyrol,’ which I did, he did not give me the slightest intimation of 
any idea of writing a second or any political letter at all, nor have I any reason to 
suppose that he then entertained any such idea. 

“2. I never heard of the pamphlet in question till it was in England, and in the 
printer’s hands. 

«3, I never saw or heard of a line of it, either while in manuscript or in the 

roofs, or in fact at all, until I —— a copy of it in Birmingham, already pub- 
Fished, and in every body’s hands. 

“ The supposition that the pamphlet in question was not the sole production of 
Lord Shrewsbury betrays complete ignorance, first of his lordship’s upright and 
honourable character, which would make him disdain to ‘lend his name’ to what 
was not his own; and secondly, of his abilities and acquirements, which those who 
have had opportunity of intimately knowing him acknowledge to be very con- 
siderable. 

“« As to myself, if, as your writer truly observes, [ am but a poor theologian, I 
can assure you that I am a far poorer politician, and pretend to no knowledge of 
the corn question, or many other topics of Lord Shrewsbury’s letter. And while 
Ican boldly assert, that I have never written or said any thing which could give 
the slightest grounds for attributing to me the opinions expressed in that pamphlet, 
allow me to assure you, that on whatever subject I may ever feel myself called upon 
to speak my sentiments, I will not shrink from avowing them, and appearing a 
the public, as I have always done, in my own name and on my own responsibility. 


‘«T have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
“N, Wiseman.” 





